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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The referenooB in the notes to this Life are thus contracted : — 
S. S. The Works wnd Life of Swift, by Sir W. Scott, 1814. 
Forster. L\fe of Swift, by John Forster, 1876. 
Craik. Life qf Swifts by Henry Craik, 1875. 
M. £. M. L. Sufife, by Leslie Stephen, 1882. 




»unt o£ Dr. Swift has been already collected, 
. with great diligence and acuteneas, by Dr. Hawkea- 
worth,' according to a scheme whicli I laid before >iiTn in 
the intimacy of our friendsliip. I cannot therefore be 
expected to say much of a life, concerning which I had 
long since comnnmicated my thoughts to a man capable of 
dignifying his narration with so much elegance of language 
and force of sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift wae, according to an account said to be 
written by himself, the son of Jonathan Swift,^ an attorney, 
and was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 1667 : 
according to his own report, as delivered by Pope to 
Spence, he was born at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, 
who was minister of a jiarish in Herefordshire.* During 
his life the place of his birth was undetermined. He was 
contented to be called an Irishman by the Irish ; but would 

* Spence'a Anecdotes, toI. ii. p. 273. — Johnson.* 



' JaliD Hawkusworth brought uul in 1753 The AdvetUurer, itii< 
mrds edited Swifl'a works, with a life prefiisd. He died ii 
— M*TT. Abkold. 

' Ftag. Autobiography, Forster, toI. i. p. 12. First prinlod in 
Swift's Essay, 1755. Reprinted by Scott, vol. i. p. 500, and, wi 
fections, apparently authoritatiTe, by Craik, p. 509. 

' E4 Siiigflrp P- 16!. Johnson's reference must be lo U 
^^IBiea. The " Anecdotes " were published in 1830. 



4 LITES Of THE POETB. 

occH,Bioiially call hiniBelf an Ehiglisliiuan. The i 

may, without much regret, be left in the obscnrity i 

which he delighted to involve it,' 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irish. B 
was sent at the age of six to the school at Kilkennj, an 
in his fifteenth jear (1682) was admitted into the UnivM 
sity of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent o 
not happy. It must disappoint every reader's expectatitM 
that, when at the usual time he claimed the Baohelors 
of Arts, he was found by the examiners too conspicuous^ 
deficient for r^^lar admission,^ and obtained his degree tf 
last by special favour ; a term used in that university fl 
denote want of merit. 

Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that hi 
was much ashamed, and shame had its proper effect 3 
producing reformation. He resolved from that time ti 
study eight hours a-day, and continued his industry i 
seven years, with what improvement is sufficiently knomu 
This part of his story well deserves to be remembered ; if 
' may afford useful admonition and powerful encouragemeid 

to men, whose abilities have been made for a time u 
'' by their pasBions or pleasures, and who. having lost o 

part of life in idleneaa, are tempted to throw away the 
... remainder in despair. 

In this course of daily application he continued 
three years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if iba 
observation and memory of an old companion ' maj 

' For a full Bcmunt of Swift's family, birth in Dublin, uid early Hi 
in WhilehHTsn, see Craik, pp. 1-10. 

' The degree was ubiained, not by examiniition, but by 
disputation, Craik. p. 14. Mr. ForsleF thinks that " Johnson did him 
(Swift) no kind of juBiive. because of too little liking far 
shows that the degree being given apcciaii gratia, wa 

^ Mr, Warren (or more properly. Waring) the chamber fetkiw af 



be taTiated, he drew the first sketiih of hia " Tale of a. 
Tab." 

When he was about one -and -t wen ty (1688), being by 
the dettth of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had supported 
iiira, left without subBistence, he went to consult hia 
mother, who then lived at Leicester, about the future 
course of his life, and by her direction solicited the advice 
and patronage of Sir William Temple, who had married 

• of Mrs. Swift'a relations, and whose father Sir John 
Temple, Mast«r of the Bolls in Ireland, had lived in great 
familiarity of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom 
Jonathan had been to that time maiutained. 

Temple received with Bufiicient kiudneas the nephew of 
Ms ferther's friend, with whom he was, when they conversed 
together, so much pleased, that he detained him two yeara 
in his house.' Here ' he became known t-o King William, 
who sometimes visited Temple when he was diaabled by 
the gout, and, being attended by Swift in the garden, 
shewed him how to cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William'a notions were all military ; and he ex- 
pressed his kindness to Swift by offering to make him a 
captain of horae.' 

When Temple removed to Moor-park,* he took Swift 
with him ; and when was consulted by the Earl of Portland 
about the espedienee of complying with a bill then depend- 
ing for making parliaments triennial, against which King 

Swift in the Unirarsity of IJiiblin," as reporled by Mr. Denne Swift, 
K kiosmBn of thp Doctor (of the famjly of Admiml D«Biie), but theimpro- 
babiliCy of this eurly date is sliown by Air. Forster, pp. 47-48. 

' *' Hecalis it himself 'two yeara,' in the first draftof the Anecdoles; 
but this has been corrected in my amended copy by the insertion, in his 
ownhand, of'1690'&s the date of his lirst retnrn to IrelBn<t."~Forgler, 

p. oil. 

" At Sheen, near Richmond, in Surrey. — P. CnNHiMOHAH. 

" Orrery's RrmaTia, laino, 1753, p. 13, 

' In 11,89. The house, near Farnhmn, Surrey, stiii remains. 
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6 LITBa OP THE POETS. 

William was Btrongly prejudiced, after having in 
tried to shew the Eurl that the proposal iuvolved uothu^ 
dangeruuB to royal power, he sent Swift for the a 
purpose to the King. Swift, who probably was proud of 
his employment, aod weut with all the eoufidenoe of • 
young man, fuund hia arguments, and hia art of displayiiif 
them, made totally ineffectual by the pre-determinatioii ot 
the King ; and uaed to mention this disappointment as lu* 
first antidote against vanity.' 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder,' m hs 
thought, by eating too much fruit. The original of disease* 
is commonly obscure. Almijst every boy eats as maek 
fruit aa he can get, without any great inconvenience. The 
diaease of Swift was giddiness with deafness, which attacked 
him from time to time, began very early,'' pursued him 
through life, and at last sent him to the grave, depiivei 
of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-park by this grievoas 
malady, he was advised to try hia native air, and went to 
Ireland ; but. finding no benefit, returned to Sir William, 
at whose house be continued hia studies, and is known to 
have read, among other books, "Cyprian" and "IreuffiUB." 
He thought esereise of great neyeasity, and used to run half 
a mile up and down a hill every two hours.' 

It ia easy to imagine that the mode in which his first 
degree was conferred left him no great fondness for tha 
University of Dublin, and therefore he resolved to become 
a Master of Arts at Oxford. In the testimonial which hB 

' MacBulay describes this occurrence, ^i«/. £i^. toL vi. pp. S8S-3. 

= Dr, Bucknill, F.K.S., in the January nomber ot Brain, pruvos ti 
Swiff's life-long maladies had their origin in a diaeaBe in (he region uf tlw 
ear, cftlled Labyrmlhiuc mrtiga. Craik, p. 561. 

" Fowter, p. 48. 

' Mr. Cunninghiun here givaa the very inleresting letter written by 
Sir Wm. Temple lo Sir Robert Suuthwell, recommenrting Swift t " ' 



produced, the words of di^race were omitted, aud be took 
hie Master's degree (July 5, 1692) with such reoeption 
and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother ' 
at Leicester an yearly visit. He travelled on foot, unless 
some violence of weather drove him into a waggon, and at 
night he would go to a penny lodging, where he purchased 
clean sheets for sixpence. This practice Lord Orrery ■* 
imputes te his innate love of grosBneas and vulgarity : 
some may ascribe it to hia desire of surveying human life 
through all its varieties ; and others, perhaps with equal 
probability, to a passion which seems te have been deep 
fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor- 
park deserved some other recompence than the pleasure, 
however mingled vrith improvement, of Temple's conver- 
sation ; and grew so impatient, that (1694) he went away 
in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for complaint, 
ie aaid te have made him Deputy Master of the Bolls in 
Ireland ; ' which, according to his kinsman's account,' was 
an office which he knew him not able to discharge. Swift 
therefore resolved to enter into the Church, in which he 
had at first no higher hopes than of the chaplainship to 
the Factory at Lisbon ; but being recommended te Lord 
1, he obtained the prebend of KOroot in Connor, 
,bout a hundred pounds a year.^ 

unt of Abigail Swift and iter character, humoar, up- 
rigbtoeaB and independenve, see Forster, pp. 51 -55. 
■ -Juhn Bojle, Karl of Orrery, in Reniarks on tie Life and WniingfoJ 

Eathan Swift, 1761, Bvo, ed. 1753, p. 21. 
BsemB rather that this appoialment was offered to Swift and 
1. Ponler, p. 'i. 
ma Swift's £JiMy. 
■■ patent of preeenlation ib enrolled under date of the 2eth 
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But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like 
Swift so necessary, that he invited him back, with a promise 
to procure him English preferment, in exchange for 
prebend which he desired him to resign.' With this re- 
quest Swift complied, haying perhaps equally repented 
their separation, and they lived on together with mutual' 
satisfaction ; and, in the four years that passed between 
his return and Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote 
the " Tale of a Tub " and the " Battle of the Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a 
poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple, to the King, 
and to the Athenian Society, a knot of obscui-e men, vhv 
published a jwriodieal pamphlet of answers to questions,' 
sent, or supposed to be sent, by Letters, I have been told 
that Dryden, having perused these verses, said, " Cousins 
Swift, you will never be a ]Joet ; " and that this denuncia- 
tion was the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to 
Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his maoU' 
scripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, from King' 
William, a promise of the first prebend that should bol 
vacant at Westminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten. Swift dedi- 
cated to the King the posthumous works with which he 
was intrusted ; but neither the dedication, nor tenderness 
for the man whom he once had treated with confidence and 
fondness, revived in King William the remembrance of his 
promise. Swift awhile attended the Court; but soon found 
his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkley' to a^com- 

' tiwift resided at Kilroot about Cwelie ntonlba. He returned to Sir 
Will. Temple Bt Moor Park, after an sbaencv o( tittle more than a ytni 
and a hair, bat did ni't resign his living of Kilrool, til! March. 1697-8. 
Porster, p. BO. 

^ Lord Berkeley wn5 newly appointed one of the Lords Justices of Ire- 



pony him into Ireland, as hia private secretary ; ' but aft^r 
having done the businesa till their arrival in Dublin, he 
then found that one Bv«k had persuaded the Earl that a 
Clergvman was not a proper secretary, and had obtained 
the office for himaelf. In a, man like Swift, such circumven- 
tion and inconBtancy must haveeieited violent indignation.' 
But he bad yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the 
disposal of the deanery of Derry. and Swift expected to 
obtain it ; but by the secretary's influence, supposed to 
have been secured by a bribe, it was bestowed on somebody 
else; and Swift was dismissed with the livings' o( Laracor 
and Eathbeggin in the diocese of Meath. which together did 
not equal half the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor' he increased the parochial duty by reading 
prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and performed all the 
ofl5.ces of his profession with great decency and exactness. 

Soon aft«r his aettlement at Laracor, he invited to Ire- 
land the unfortunate Stella,' a young wonmu whose name 
iras Johnson, the daughter of the steward of Sir William 
Temple, who. in consideration of her father's virtues, left 

land. Se diad in 1710. One of his daughters, Lady Betty GHrmaine, 
iru an sUaand favourite oorresponderit of Swill's. ~P. CuMNiHaiiAii. 

' Autnbiogmphisal Anecdota. Foraler, pp. 16, 110. S. S. vol, i. 
p. SOO. 

■ Swift was Chaplain Bt Dublin Castle ; continuing hia serviCB for 
politic&l as well as periional rensons, rotwolatpr vic'eroifs. Forster, p. 1 1 1. 
S. & vol. L pp. 64-69. 

* Theie livings united amounted to about £230 a year, and bj- Stott's 
reckoning (vol. i. p. 61) the prebend of Demlavin, whith was addi^d 
in 1700, brought SwilVs itiLVme np to £350 or £400 a year ; but Mr. 
Porerer shows that his whole reeeipts must have been included in the 
£230. Forster. pp. 116, 117. 

* For a description of Swift's arrival nt Laracor and bis surprise and 
indignation at the Elate of the church and vicuragi', see Forster, p. 130, 
4nd S. 8. vol. i. p. G». 

' S. S. v(d. i. pp. 69-75. See a full and chnnning account of Sielia. 
Forster, pp. ^92. 314. 
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her B, thousand pounds. With her came Mrs. Dinglej, 

whose whole fortune was twenty-seven pounds a year for 
her life. With these Ladies he passed his hours of relaxa* 
tion. and to them he oj>eaed his bosom ; hut they 
resided in the same house, nor did he see either without ft 
witness. They lived at the Parsoui^e, when Swift was 
away ; and when he retiuned, removed to a lodging, 
the house of a neighbouriug clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the world. 
witli early pregnancy : his first work, except his few poeti- 
cal Essays, was the " Dissentions in Athens and Borne, 
published (1?01) in his thirty-fourth year." After it«. 
appearance, paying a visit to some bishop, he heard men- 
tion made of the new pamphlet that Burnet had written, 
replete with political knowledge. When he seemed to 
doubt Burnet's right to the work, he was told by the 
Bishop, that he was a yowng man ; and, still persisting to 
doubt, that he was a very pogitive young man 

Three years afterward (1704) was published "The Tal» 
of aTub:"'' of this book charity may be persuaded to think 
that it might be written by a man of a peculiar character, 
without ill intention ; but it is isertainly of dangerous 
example. That Swift was its author, though it be uniyer* 
sally bebeved, was never owned by himself, nor very well 
proved by any evidence; but no other claimant 
produced, and he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe^ 
and the DiiehesH of Somerset, by shewing it 
debarred him from a bishoprick.' 

' The conleils and dUsrnsiurm cj/' Ihe yoblet and Cmnmam ii\ Atheil*; 
and Home, tuilh tie conaeqiuttcei, ele. S. H. vol. iii. p. 201. Fwiter*. 
p. 12G. 

^ In February, 1701, Swift Mok hUdoctor'a degrw in l>ubliil Ui 
silj. Forater, p. 124, 

> A Taleo/a T»b. WriUen/ur Iht Viiiotraal Impromment of Mankind. 
8. «. vol. X. p. 1. See Fureter, p. Ul, 
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When this wild work first raised the attentiou of the 
pablick, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge. tried to flttttor 
iiiiu, by seeming to think him th<: author ; but Smab-iil^e 
answered with indignation. " Not all that you and I have 
in the world, nor aJl that ever we ahiill have, should hire 
e the 'Tale of a Tub.'" 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Beutley must be 
confessed to discover want of knowledge, or want of in- 
tegrity; he did not understand the two (iontroversieH, or he 
willingly misrepresented them. But Wit can stand its 
ground against Truth only a, little while. The honciurH 
dne to learning have been justly dii^tributed by the deeiaion 
of posterity. 

" The Battle of the Books " ' is so like the ■■ Ooiubal den 

■ A full and tnie Accouiil of the Battle fuiiyht latt Friilag belviten tht 
I AiUient and t/mModera Bnola in Sainl Jiimeif Library, publistied IT 04, 
ID the same volume as the Thlt <f tht Tub. S. .S. vol. x. p. 117. 

This jeu d'Siiprit nilalH lo two keen and memura|j|e oontrorersie*, 
which at ibat time divided ihe literary world. The flrat wts the grand 
compai-isuij between iiiu^ient and modern leariiiii|;. Fontenell« anil 
Perraull were Ihn tint modern authura who dured to usume to (heir own 
times a Eiiptriority over the ancients. Fonttintlle denied thi nDoienti 
any prererance In pbiloBopby and matbematirs. and ev?n plaveil the 
modems upon a love) with them in puetrj and oratory. I'emilllt ■up- 
ported Fontenelle, and claimed, moreover, I'ov his own ago and for ihe 
French Academy, ihe superiority in paiiilijig and >ruhit«c(ure. Tliia 
doctrine was ua unpalatable lo Engliob Kholurs as it bad b«cn to thtiw of 
France, and Sir WilUam Temple pablished in answer, bia Ettay upon 
AiKtent luii^ Modem Leaning. Wotton and Bentley replying, Swift's 
powers of aalire »ere naturally exerted in behalf uf bis patron. A ■ei.'uiid 
snltject of controversy, more private and petty, and therefuro conducted 
with greater soimoaiiy, wbb involved witb this, namely,* violent diaputa 
between Boyle, afterwords Lord Orrery, nnd Bentley, over an edition oi 
the Epistles ofPhaUria. For a full account, »» S. .S. vol. i. p. 1119. 

The old Royal Library at St. James's was founded by Henry VIII., 
and well furnished with books collected by John Leland and otberi at the 

£lion of the Abbeya. Bentiey, the celebrated critic und clasaic, wu 
both of tbe St. James's and Cottonian Libraries. 
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Livi-es," ' which the same queatiou concerning the Ancients 
and Moderns had produced in France,' that the improba- 
bilitv of Bnch a coincidence of thmights without communi- 
cation is not. in my opinion, balanced by the anonymous 
protestation prefixed,' in which all knowledge of the French 
book H peremptoril}' disowned, 

For some time after Swift wan probably employed in 
solitary study, gaining the qualifications requisite for 
future ejninence. How often he viaited England, and with 
what diligence he attended his panBhes, I know not. It 
was not till about four years afterwards that he became a 
professed author, and then one year (1708) produced 
"The Sentiments of a Church -of- England Man;"' the 
ridicule of Astrology, under the name of " Bickerstaff ; " ' 

' .fohtiBon probably t»ik the title Combat rlet Livree from A D^mceof 
the BfjUctions wpon Aneiait and Modtm Learning in Antuitr (o tht O^m- 
(ions i/Sif Wm. TempU, by W. Wotton, B.D. 170S, where it a givra, bot 
the book itaelf has aot been found. Probably the workiDCHDt was the Hit- 
toin Poftique lie la Giitrrt nouvellrmml ileclarre mtre tee Aneittii et It* 
Madernrs in 13 books. 168B, for tio i>iin can emDiiie it witbout freeing 
with Scott who pointB nut il« slmng resemhlnnCP with the Bafrle of the 
Baolei "in the plan and management of the literary warfare." But Scott 
is ouriouBly wrong in asc-ribing tbia book to " Coutroy," whereu the 
ftulhoi- wan Fran^in de Cnlli^rea, iLnd oalHng ic "■ ■piriced pnem" 
□milling to obserre that it is written in prose. Hallam sayg (Lit. Bur. Tol. 
iv. p. 559), " The Battle of the Book) ii such an improvement of the limilu 
combat in the Lutrin (Boilean) that we can hardly own it an imitation.' 

' 0. PerTBulC, ParaltHe des Jari^te el Moderven, answered by Boileau. 

" .^.^pot«/Sf,prenxed to the tirth edition of the Take/ a. Ttih. 

* S. S. vol. viii. pp. 247-280. Foraler, p. 233. 

" Predictions Jot the year 1708. Soott remarks that" t be solemn, am- 
biguous, and Ruthoritative style assumed by these astrologers (almanack 
makers or, as they sailed theraBeltes, Phih,malhn) afforded an ample 
field fi:ir the exercise of Swift's irony, who has imitated with exquisite 
dexterity the myaterioiis style of tbeir annual predictions." 8. S. »ol, 
viii. p. 454. bee Forster, p. Z3I-22G. Steele paid the highest compli- 
ment to (be name which Swift had rendered famous through all Europe, 
by publishing the Tatleras the " llrst of the lucubrations of Isaac Bioker- 
slaff, Esquire." 
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the " Aliment a,gaiDBt iibolishiiig Christiajiity ; " ' aud 
the defence of the " Sacramental Teat." ' 

"The Sentimenta of a Church -of-EnglaJid Man" is 

itten with great coolness, moderation, ease, and perspi- 
The "Aliment against abolishing Christianity" 

a very happy and judicious irony. One passage in it 
deserves to he selected. 

" If Christianity were once abolished, how could th^ 
free-thinkers, the strong reasonera, and the men of pr.i- 
found learning, be able to find another subject so cali^u- 
lated, in all points, whereon to diaplay their abilities y 
What wonderful productions of wit should we be deprived 
of from those, whoae genius, by continual practice, hath 
been wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against 
religion, and would therefore never be able to shine, or 
distinguiflh themselves, upon any other subject ? Wp itre 
daily complaining of the great decline of wit among ua, 
and would take away the greatest, perhaps the only, topiuk 
we have left. Who would ever have suspected Asgill for 
a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the ineKhaustible 
stock of Christianity had not be«n at hand to provide them 
with materials? What other subject, through all art or 
nature, could have produced Tinda! for a profound author, 
or furnished him with readers ? It is the wise choice of 
the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the writer. 
For had an hundred auch pens as these been employed on 
the side of religion, they would have immediately sunk into 
silence and oblivion." ' 

The reasonablenesa of a Test is not hard to be proved j 



1. pp. 



1-7H. 



* A Ulier from a Memher of the House of Cnoimona in Ireland, to a 
Mentber of the Eaaae rtf Common! in England, coneeming the tacra- 
mmtal tctt. 1708. 8. S. vol. viii. pp. J51-a74, Torster, pp. i47- 
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but perhaps it must be alloved that the proper teat haa not 
l>een chosen , 

The attention paid to the papers published under the 
name of Bickerdaff, induced Steele, when he projected the 
" Tatler," to assume an appellation which had already 
gained possession of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a " Project for the Ad- 
Tancement of Eeligion," ' addressed to Lady Berkeley; by 
whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was advanced to 
his benefices. To this project, which is formed with great 
purity of intention, and displayed with spriteUness and 
elegance, it can only be objected, that, like many projects, 
it is, if not (ifenerally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, 
as it supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance, than a 
view of mankind gires reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a " Vindication of Bicker- 
staff ; " "^ and an explanation of an " Ancient Prophecy," ' 
part written after the facts, and the rest never completed, 
but well planned to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of Swift's 
life. He was employed (1710) by the primate of Ireland* 
to solicit the Queen for a remission of the First TViutB and 
Twentieth parts to the Irish Clerjijy.' With this purpose 

' This tresttae was writlen about l7nR, when S»ifi wug Chaplain in 
tlin fiuniij of LortI Berkeley. It was of thid paper Steele wrote in 
JhtlBF, No. G, and afler deacribing the Lmportuni« of its subject matter 
and the uharm of its stjle, fae eiiya : — " It was said by otie in oomp«uiy, 
alluding to that knowledge of the world thii author seemH to have, ' The 
man writes muah like a genClemun, and goes to Heaven with a very good 
mien.'" S, S. vol. viii. p. 81. ' S. S. vol. riii. pp. 490-497. 

' This must be A famous Prediction of Merlin, tin British Witard, 
" written above a Ihuusand yeare ago, and relating lo the year 1709." S. 
8, vol. viii. p, 498. Swift also vitoIp A Wonderfvl Prophecy. " Breached 
forth in the year 1712." S. S. vol. xiiL p. 258. 

* Dr. Narcissna Marsh. — P. CnmiiHOHiM. 

' Swift's Memorial to Hnrley on this subject. S. S. vol. xv. p. 3B1, 
Forster, pp. 174, 317. 
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he had recourse to Mr. Harley.^ to whom he was mentioned 
as a man neglected and oppressed by the last miniBtrr, be- 
cause he had refused to co-operate with some of their 
schemes. What he had refused, has never been told ; 
what he had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a 
bishopriek by the remonatrances of Sharpe,' whom he de- 
scribes as the harmleas tool of otkere hate, and whom he 
represents as afterwards etiing for pardon. 

Harley's designs and situation were such as made him 
glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his service ; he 
therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, whether ever to 
confidence some have made a doubt ; but it would have 
been difficult to excite his zeal without persuading him that 
he was trusted, and not very easy to delude him by false 



He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which 
the first hints and original plan of action are siippoaed to 
have been formed ; and was one of the eisteen Ministers, or 
agents of the Ministry, who met weekly at each other's 
houses, and were united by the name of Brother,' 

Being not immediately considered aa an obdurate Tory, 
he conversed indiscriminately with all his wits, and was yet 
the friend of 8t«ele ; who, in the " Tatler," which began in 
1710, confesses the advantages of his conversation, and 
mentions something contributed by him to his paper,* But 
he was now immerging into political controversy ; for the 

' Torj Prime Minigler under Qneen Anne, arterwardg EsrI of Oiforil, 
died 1TS4. 

' Archbishop of York. Dr. Jubn Sharpe, who fur lome iinbeKiinitig 
reflections in his aermona, had been suapeaded, Msf I4tli, 1C8B, 
was railed from the Deanerj' of Canterbury to the Arcbbiahopriuof York, 
isei, and died, 1712-1^. Re was the '• -poai Yor)c " of TTic Author upon 
ki-autlf, A aatirical and political poem. S. 3. vol. xti. pp. 3IS-31S, 

' S. 5. Tol.i.p. 148. Vid.eupr,yo\,ii.p, 190,forthena[iieHoftbe members. 

' In Jiillrr, No. 330, Swift aatierpates the strange proposal he lubse- 
quently made to Uarlej far an English Academy, by h paper on false 
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same year produced the " EjEaminer," ' of which Swift w 

thirty-three papers. In argument he may be allowed t 
have the advantage ; for where a wide syBtera of condud 
and the whole of a puLlick character, is laid open t 
enquiry, the accuser having the choice of facts, must M 
very unskilful if he does not prevail ; but with regas 
to wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be foun 
equal to those by which Addison opposed him." 

Early in the next year he pubiiahed a " Proposal fo 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the Englia 
Tongue," ^ in a Letter to the Earl of Oxford ; vmtte 
without much knowledge of the general nature of langnagi 
and without any accurate enquiry into the history of oth^ 
tongues. The certainty and stabihty which, contrary to aj 
exjjerience. he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by il 
stituting an academy ; * the decrees of which every ma 
would have been willing, and many would have been proa 
to disobey, and which, being renewed by successive el« 
tions, woiild in a short time have difEered from itself. 

He wrote the same year a " Ijetter to the October Club," 

Taste sad a, corrapt style ; aiming to rcsl«re " that simplicity whicli i 
the beat and inicsl oitiament of most things in human life." 

' Swift's first Rcaviiner hare dale, November 2nd, 1710, and his la 
was the 4fitb number, issued June 14th, 1711. Id these weeltlj papo 
Swift may be said to have created the" leading article," forthej aapplit 
the Tory ministerB with the argoments theywonid have used if they hi 
had the wit to think of them. 

' Mr. Fordter shows thatAddison and Swift never met in political ca 
fliot, as Addison hod laid down the WTiig Examiner three weeks beftw 
Swift commewwd. Forster, p. 329. 

' This was the only one of his many writings to which Swift put h^ 
name. S. S. voL ix. pp. 137-159. 

■ See Lord Rusinmmon's design tor an English Aeademy, and John 
son's remarks on the French and Italian Academies. Vid. Bupr. lol. i 
p. 235. 

' Scott describes thiaelub as a society of about two liundrwi men 
of porlianieol, <'hiefly landed men and witrm Tories. They met a 
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a. namber of Tory Gentlemen sent from the country to Par- 

lianient, who formed themselveB into a club, to the number 
of a,bo)it a hundred, and met to animate the zeal and raise 
the expectations of each other. They thought, with great 
son, that tJie Ministers were losing opportunities ; that 
ifident use was not made of the ardour of the nation ; 
f called loudly for more changes, and stronger efforts ; 
■ demanded the punishment of part, and the dismission of 
Bst, of those whom they considered as publick robbers, 
r eagerness was not gratified by the Queen, or by 
. The Queen was probably alow because she was 
I, and Harley was slow because he was doubtful ; he 
IS a tory only by necessity, or for convenience ; and when 
I te had power in his hands, had no settled purpose for 
I which he should employ it ; forced to gratify to a certain 
I degree the Tories who supported him, but unwilling to 
IttsJce his reconcilement to the Whigs utterly desperate, he 
I corresponded at once with the two exj>ectants of the Crown, 
land tept, as has been observed, the succession unde- 
I lermined. Not knowing what to do, he did nothing ; and 
I *ith the fate of a double-dealer, at last he lost his power, 
btit kept bis enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the 
October Oliih ; but it was not in his power to quicken the 
tardiness of Harley, whom he stimulated as much as 
lie could, but with Uttlc effect. He that knows not 
■^hither to go, is in no haste to move. Harley, who was 
Perhaps not quick by nature, became yet more alow by 
irreBolution; and was content to hear that dilatorinesB 

:QeU Tavem in King Street, WeaCminster, aod coDsuhed chieflj upon the 
Oieaiia of compelliag miniiUerH to mitke, what haa been called in our days, 
a clean sweep of tbe WbigB from all plaMa of past and power, and 
to bring some members of tbe \aVf adminiatration to public trial. Swift 
said of ihiB letter to Stella, February Ht, 1712, " 'Tis Hnely written, 1 
assure jou," 8. >S. Tol. i». pp. 81-98, Forstor, p. 358. 
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lamented a,s natural, irhich he applauded in himself b 
politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be donei 
andaa they were not to he gratified, they must be appeased) 
and the conduct of the Minister, if it could not be vindicat^di 
was to be plausibly excused. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political importanoei 
he published (1712) the " Conduct of the Allies," ' ■ 
days before the Parliament assembled- The purpose t 
to persuade the nation to a peace ; and never had any 
writer more success. The people, who had been amused 
with bonfires and triumphal processions, and looked with 
idolatry on the General and his friends, who, as they 
thought had made England the arbitress of nations, wen 
confounded between shame and rage, when they found 
that mines had been exhausted, and ittillions destroyed, ta< 
secure the Dutch or ^grandize the emperor, without any 
advantage to ourselves; that we had been bribing our 
neighbours to fight their own quarrel ; and that amongst 
our enemies we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation fl 
then first informed, that the war was unnecessarily pro* 
tracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough; and that it 
would have been continued without end, if he could 1 
continued his annual plunder. But Swift, 1 suppose, ( 
not yet know what he has since written, that a commiasioiL 
was drawn which would have appointed him General ftn* 
life, had it not become ineffectual by the resolution of IJord 
Cowper, who refused the seal. 

Whatever ig received, say the schools, is received ii 
portion to the recipient.' The power of a political treatisa 
depends much upon the disposition of the people; the 
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nation was then combuBtible, aad a spark set it on fire. It 
is boasted, that between November and January eleven 
thousand were sold ; a great number at that time, when 
we were not yet a nation o£ readers.' To its propagation 
certainly no aji^ency of power or influence was wanting. It 
furnished arguments for convereatiou, apeechea for debate, 
and materials for parliamentary resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever aurveya this wonder-working pam- 
phlet with cool perusal, will eonfesa that its efficacy was 
supplied by the passions of its readers ; that it operates by 
the mere weight of facts, with very little aaaistance from 
the hand that produced them. 

This year (1712) he published hia " Reflections on the 
Barrier Treaty,* which carries'on the design of his " Con- 
duet of tJie Allies," and shews how Uttle regard in that 
negotiation had been shewu to the interest of England, and 
how much of the conquered country had been demanded by 
the Dutch. 

This was followed by " Remarks od the Bishop of 
Sarum's Introduction to his third Volume of the History of 
the Reformation ; " ' a pamphlet which Burnet published 
as an alarm, to warn the nation of the approach of Popery. 
Swift, who seems to have disliked the Bishop) with some- 
thing more than political arersion, treats him like one 
whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and supposed 
confidant of the Tory Ministry, was treated by all that de- 
pended on the Court with the respect which dependents 
know how to pay. He soon began to feel part of the 
misery of greatueaa ; he that could say he knew him, con- 
sidered himself as having fortune in his power. Commis- 

' ScoU states that tbis pamphlut was published November 2Tth, 1711. 
Od the 3Uth, tlie secuuit editioa was publisheil, a third upan the Bud, and 
• lourlh upon the 6tb December followiag. 

" " S. vol, iv. pp, 3Sa-423, ' Ibid. pp. 187-183. 
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HioQS, Goli citation 3, remoustrances, crowded about him ; 
was expected to do every man's businesB, to procure e 
ployment for one, and to retain it for another. In aissistiog 
those who ttddresaed him, be represents himself ' as 8affi> 
eiently diligent ; and desires to have others believe, what 
he probably believed himself, that by his interposition 
many Whig^s of merit, and among them Addison i 
Oongreve, were continued in their places. But every n 
of known influence has so many petitions which he < 
grant, that he must necesaarily offend more than he giati* 
fies, because the preference given to one affords all thereat 
a reason for complaint. When I give away a place, 8t 
Lewis XIV. / make an hundrtd discontented, and one t 
grateful. 

Much has been said of the equality and iudepeudencO 
which he preserved in his conversation with the Ministertir 
of the frankness of his remonstrances, and the familiaritj' 
of his friendship. In accounts of this kind a few single in- 
cidents are set against the general tenour of behaviour. 
No man, however, can pay a more servile tribute to the 
Great, than by suffering his liberty in their presence 
to aggrandize him in his own esteem. Between diSerant 
ranks of the community there is necessarily some distances 
be who is called by his superior to pass the interval, may 
properly accept the invitation ; but petulance and obtrusion 
are rarely produced by magnanimity ; nor have often any 
nobler cause than the pride of importance, and the malioA 
of inferiority. He who knows himself necessary may s 

' In'b.xaHislor!/ of the FoiiT tost Years of the QiKen. Tb [a history, which 
Swift himself termed " the best work he had ever written," and on whiob 
hebesKiwed more than orttioarj labour,was laid aside upon tbe accegnM 
of George I, In 1736, !he author again inlended to make it pnblio 
but the prudential feara of his friends probably interfered lo prevent it*, 
then seeing the light. In 1758, a nameless editor of opposite polhiottl 
principles gave the volume to Ihe press, with a prefaee, 
he eeverely censures its scope and tendency. 8. iS. rol. v. pp 
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e iba,t neceBsity lasts, a high value upon himself ; as, 
1 lower condition, a servant eminently skilful may be 
; but he is saucy only because he is servile. Swift 
eppeare to have preaerved the kindness of the great when 
they wanted him uo longer ; and therefore it must be 
allowed, that the childish freedom, to which he seems 
enough indined, was overpowered by hia better qualities. 

His difiintereetedneBs has been likewise mentioned ; a 
strain of heroism, which would have been in his condition 
romantick and superfluous. Ecclesiastical benefices, when 
they become vacant, must be given away ; and the friends 
of Power may, if there be no inherent disqualification, 
nstsonably expectthem. Swift accepted (1713) the deanery 
of St. Patrick,' the best preferment that his friends could 
venture to give him. That Ministry was in a great degree 
supported by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the '• Tale of a Tub," and would not without 
much discontent and indignation have bom to see him 
hinalled in an English Cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford ; but 
be accepted afterwards a draught of a thousand upon the 
Exchequer, which was intercepted by the Queen's death, 
and which he resigned, aa he says himself, multa gemena, 
with many a (jroan. 

In the midst of his jKiwer and hia politicks, he kept a 
journal * of his visits, his walks, his iDt^rviews with 

' Tlie WuT&nt for the Deanerj of St. Fatrick's was signud Februury 
J3rd, and Swift set uut far Ireland early in June, 1713, la take posaea- 
sion of a preferment which was at best but an hononrahle exile, S. B. 

'' Foraler, pp. 292-3U, Mr. Forsler thus deacribea the wonderful 
Journal <u Stella, " that uorivulled picture of the time, in whiuh tie set 
down d»y bj day the incidenta of throe momenUius years ; which received 
erery hope, ar fear, or tkncy, in its undress as it came to liim ; which 
wu wrilleti fur one peraon'u privali! pleasure, and baa had jiideatructibla 
5 for every one aini:e ; which bna no parallel in literature for the 
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HiniBten, and quarrels with hie serranl. and transmitted 
H to Mr«. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he kneu 
that vbat«Ter befel bini was interestiog, and no accounts 
I could be too minute. Whether these diurnal trifles 1 
I properly exposed to eyes which had never 
I pleaanre from the presence of the Dean, may be reasonab^ 
' doubted ; they ha^e, however, some odd attraction j 
reader, finding frequent mention of names which he has 
been need to consider as importajit, goes on in hope c 
information ; and, as there is nothing to fatigue attentioaj 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It la e 
to perceive, from every page, that though ambition pressed 
Swift into a life of bustle, the wish for a life of ease n 
always returning. 

He went to take pOBsession of his deanery, as soon as ha 
bad obtained it ; but he was not sufiered to stay In IrelanA^ 
more than a fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, 
who began to look on one another with malevolence, wMcIif 
every day increased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to 
retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both 
departed discontented : he procured a second, which only 
convinced him that the feud was irreconuileable ; he told 
hiitoric imporlance of tbe wea and events thiit mote along ica pages, or 
tbe homely vlrlilneas of the Isngiiagn that describes Cbpm, and of whi)^ 
the loves and b&leit, the joys nn J griefs, the expectationB and disappoints 
menls, the great and lillle in closest neigh bonrliood, the allemating 
demesB and bitt«rnes>, and above all the sense and nonnense in marrellons 
mixture and profuiion, retnaia a perfect mkrocnsm of baman life, 
Forsler.p. 198. This Journal was written 1710-1713, from Swift in Eng- 
land to Stella in Ireland. Afterwards, when Swift was engaged with the 
ifurirji 0/ tht tail tffara •// Quctn AiiHf, he resumed possession of ihv 
Journal, probably Ui rofreah his memory as Ut faclt, and it subsequently 
eaine inia the hands of Dr. Lyons, tbe gentleman who bad charge 
of Swid in ibe Iiit miserable years of bis derangement 8. 8. to). 
li. p. 3. 
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them hie opinion, tliat all was lost. Thie denunciatiuu 

wa« contradicted by Oxford, but Bolingbrokc whiB[jeri;d 

that be was right. 

Before this violent dissension had shatt«red the Miniatry, 

Swift had published, in the beginning of the year (1714), 
" The publick Spirit of the Whigs," ' in answer to ■' The 
Crisis," a pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
the House of Commons. Swift was now so far alienated 
from Steele aa to think him no longer entitled to decency, 
and therefore treats him sometimes with contempt, and 
sometimes with abhorrence." 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so 
provoking to that irritable nation, that, resolving not to be 
offended ivilh impiinity, the Scotch Lords in a body de- 
majided an audience of the Queen, and soheited reparation. 
A proclamation was issued, in which three hundred pounds 
wae offered for discovery of the author. From this storm 
he was. as he relates. Secured by a eleight ; of what kind, or 
by whose prudence, is not known ; and such was the in- 
crease of hig reputation, that the Scottish Nation applied 
again that he would he their friend. 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs, that his 
familiarity with the Ministers was clamoured at in Parlia- 
ment, particularly by two men, afterwards of great note, 
Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his importance 
Uid his designs were now at an end ; and seeing his services 

' S. S. »ol. iv. pp. aiO-37S, Scolt renmrks that it wa.i not ihe least 
lamarkable circamslaDce, ihal, while the violence of partj was levElIed 
tgaiiist Swift, in tbe Honse of Lords, no leas iajUBlice wiu done to bis 
»d»entBry, Steele, by the Commons, who eipelled him from ihoU' Houw 
for writing tbe Critis, that very pumphlet which called forth Switt'a 

' ■' Hr. Steele might have been safe enough if his continnallj repeated 
indiivrelionB, and a leal mingled with Bcurrilities, had not forfeited 
~aU title lo lenity." Mist, vf the Four last Years. S. S. vol. y. p. 16. 
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at last useless, he retired about June (1714)into BerkBhire, 
where, in tlie house of a friead,' he wrot* what was thea 
suppressed, but has since appeared under the title of 
" Free Thoughts on the present State of AfEairs." 

While he was waiting In this retirement for events 
which time or chance might bring to pose, the death of th» 
Queen broke down at once the whole ajsteni of Torj' 
Politicks; and nothing remained but to withdraw from 
the implacability of triumphant Whi^sra, and shelter 
himself in unenvied obscurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by Lordl 
Orrery and Dr. Delany," are so different, that the credit 
of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, cannot ba 
saved, but by supposing, what I think is true, that they 
apeak of different times. When Delany says that be 
received with respect, he means for the first fortnight, 
when he came to take legal possession ; and when IiorcL' 
Orrery tells that he was pelted by the populace, he is to 
be understood of the time when, after the Queen's deatb^j 
he became a settled resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin ' gave him at first some difl> 
turbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction; but it wbs> 
soon discovered, that between prudence and integrity he' 
was seldom in the wrong ; and that, when he was light, 
his spirit did not easily yield to opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party and the 
intrigues of a court, they still kept his thoughts in agita-i 

' The Keveremi Mr. Gery, Vicar of Upper Letcombe, BeFkahire. 
See Swift'g letter to Esther Yaahatnriffa, describing hia old friend and hi«. 
too quiet life. S. S. vol. kii. p. 33G. 

' Dr. Patrick Delany's Obaervatioiu ayoH Lord Ornry'i Scmarkt 
thtUfe and Jfritinf/a of Br. JmatAaii Sai/i. 173*, Bvo, p. 87, 

' Dr. William King, who, asBiflhopot'Derry, had ordained Swift, b( 
•s deacon anil priest. Snifi maintained s mote or less amicable con 
apondenee with him till the Arch bishop's death in 1729. See their 
letiera, R S. vol. it. 
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tioa, as the sea fluctuates awhile when the storm has 
ceased. He therefore filled his hours with some historioal 
atteiapts, relating to the CJiangn of the Minieterg and 
the Conduct of the Ministry. He likewise is said to have 
written a " History of the Four kst Tears of Queen 
Aone," which he began in her lifetime, and afterwards 
l&boured with great attention, but never published. It 
was after his death in the hands of Lord Orrery and Dr. 
King.' A book under that title was published, with 
Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can only say, that 
it B«emed by no means to correspond with the notions that 
I had formed of it, from a conversation which I once heard 
between the Earl of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis.' 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced Irishman 
for life, and was to contrive how he might be best accom- 
mndated in a country where he considered him.self as in a 
state of exile. It seems that his first recourse was to piety. 
The thoughts of death nished upon him, at this time, with 
such incessant importunity, that they took possession of 
his m.iiid, when he first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a publick table two days a week, 
and found his entertainments gradually frequented by 
more and more visitants of learning among the men, and 
of elegance among the women. Mrs. Johnson had left the 
country, and lived in lodgings not far from the deanery. 
On his publick days she regulated the table, but appeared 
at it as a mere guest, like other Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, with 
Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, whose house 

' Br. Willittin King, PrincLpul of St. Mary's Hall, Uxfurd. Authr.r 
of PvUlical a«d Litn-ari/ Anecdotes of kis oum rime (171S-1760). 

» Erasmus Lewis, Ihe iiHimale friend of Swift and Ponfidenlial agent 
of llie minlalers, the sum« for whom Swift wrote A Comjiltle SefulaCion 
of lie Faleehoods alleged agaiasi Era»nau Lewie, Eeq. 8. S. vol iv. pp. 
135-143. He was aecrvtary to Lord Dartmouth, and afterwards to Lord 
Onfora. 
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waN reroniineDded by the peculiar neatnees and plea-sajitry 
of lii> wife. To this fruga) mode of Uring, he wa.B first 
iliajHiaed by care to fiay some debts which he had contracted,' 
aud he continued it for the pleasure of accumulatiiig 
tnimvy. IIIn avarice, however, was not suffered to obstruct 
the vlaimit of h'm dignity ; he was served in plate, and u 
to nay that ho was the poorest gentleman in Ireland that 
oat upon p]ate. and the richest that lived w-ithout a coach. 

How ho spout the rest of hie time, and how he employed 
his houro of study, has been enquired with bopeles 
wuriosity. For who can give an account of another's 
itudien V Swift was not likely to admit any to his privacies 
or to imi>art a minute account of his business or his leisnrei 

Soon after (1716). in hia forty-ninth year, he waft; 
privatoly tmtrriod to Mrs. Johnson by Dr. Ashe, Bishop o£ 
Cloght-r. as Dr, Madden told me, in the garden. ThB 
marniigo made uo change in their mode of life ; they lived' 
iu dilTiin'ut houses, &8 before ; nor did she ever lodge in 
till' d«uiery but when Swift was seized with a fit of giddi- 
ness. " It would bo difficult." says Lord Orrery, * 
provn tiiat tlioy were ever afterwards together vrithout & 
third p«rwn." 

Thv IX'ftit i.if St. I^triok's lived in a private manner, 
kuowu aud re^ptrded only l<y his friends, till, about titer 
r mtX h«>' by a pamphlet, recommended to the Irisk 
NasetiUcDtly th« improvement, of their mi 

i^Mo. UtMrt; t^}iKtiii( ud raxMuriBK eierjr thing tliat 

Iftnw 1^ hr t m i «fa»M ayfw^ « » M« — 1» » jntj J to t.A rt — . S. ^ 
vvt. ««. rf. «M-»,t. 

• 9«tfl »« Md iltftMwd tiM wterr ^^ tt> *o««^^ tad Mt ^ (j 
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bcture. For a man to use the productione of his own 
labour JB surelj a, natural right, and to like best what he 
makes himself is a natural passion. But to excite this 
passion, and enforce this right, appeared so criminal to 
those who had an interest in the English trade, that the 
printer w&a imprisoned ; and, as Hawkeaworth ' justly 
observes, the attention of the publick being by this out- 
rageous resentment turned upou the proposal, the author 
was by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit. and ignominiously 
distinguished by the name of Yanesia, whose conduct has 
been already sufficiently discussed, and whose history is too 
well knew to be minutely repeated. She was a young 
woman fond of literature, whom Deeanua the Dean, called 
Cadenua by transposition of the letters, took pleasure in 
directing and instructing ; till, from being proud of his 
praise, she grew fond of hia person. Swift was then about 
forty-seven, at an age when vanity is strongly escited by 
the amorous attention of a young woman. If it be said 
that Swift should have checked a passion which he never 
meant to gratify, recourse must be had to that extenuation 
which he so much despieed. men are hut men : perhaps 
however he did not at first know his own mind, and, as be 
represents himself, was undetermined For his admission 
of her courtship, and his indulgence of her hopes after his 

Ike nse of Irish roanufuc tares wan not writlpn fiirthe penaantrj. who did 
not nae silks or velveM. and hence Mr. Fronde's comment (" England 
coald not preTenl ihem from ploughing their fields and wearing frieze 
jerkins," Enffl. iji Ireland, vol. i. p. 500) ia poinllesa." Englsnd did 
•Ilow the landlords to prevent tb«ni from ploughiog by turning, as Swift 
complains, all the gowi land into pasture; and by permitting rackrents 
ihe condemned them to wear rags instead of good sonnd homespun,^ 
H, S. Faoan. 
■ Hawkesworth broaght out, in 1TE6, an edition of Suri/fa Lettfrt, 
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marriage to Stella, uo other honest plea can be found, thsnt 
that he delayed a disagreeable discovery from time to time, 
dreading the immediate bursts of distress, and watching 
for a favourable moment. She thought herself neglecf«d,- 
and died of disappointment ; having ordered by her will thd 
poem to be published, in which Cadernn had proclaimed| 
her excellence, and confessed hia love. The effect 
the publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus relatech 
by Delany. 

" 1 have good reason to believe, that they both 
greatly shocked and distressed (though it may be dit 
ferently) upon this occasion. The Dean made a tour to tlu 
South of Ireland, for about two months, at this time, tal 
dissipate his thoughts, and give place to obloquy. AncI 
SteUa retired (uj^wn the earnest invitation of the owner) 
the house of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend 
of the Dean's, whom she also much loved and honoured. 
There my informer often saw her ; and, I have reason^ 
to believe, used his utmost endeavours to relieve, aupport;- 
and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

" One little incident he told me of, on that occasion^. 
I think I shall never forget. As her friend wae an. ho*" 
pitable, open-hearted man, well-beloved, and largely aC4 
quainted, it happened one day that some gentlemen dropS 
in to dinner, who were stranger to Stella's situation ; an4- 
as the poem of ' Cadenus and Vanessa ' was then thft 
general topic of conversation, one of them said, ' Surely 
that Vanessa must be an extraordinary woman, that could' 
inspire the Dean to write so finely upon her.' Mtb, Johnson 
smiled, and answered, "that she thought that point not- 
quite so clear ; for it was well known the Dean could writa 
finely upon a broomstick." • 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence ^ 
"by the "Drapier's Letters" in 1724.' One Wood 

' S. S. vol. Ti. pp. 347-485. 
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Wolverhampton in Staffordshire, a man enterprising and 
rapacious, had, as is said, by a present to the Duchess of 
Muneter,' obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one 
hundred and eight; thousand pounds of halfpence ^ and 
farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a 
very inconvenient and embarrassing scarcity of uopj^er 
coin ; BO that it was possible to run in debt upon the credit 
of a piece of money ; for the cook or keeper of an ale-house 
could not refuse to supply a man that bad silcer in his hand, 
and the buyer would not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, whii;h 
was already great, Wood took care to make greater, liy 
agents who gathered up the old half -pence ; and was about 
to turn his brass into gold, by pouring the treasures of hia 
new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, finding the metal was 
debased to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, under 
the name of M. B. Drapier, to shew the foUy of receiving, 
and the mischief that must ensue, by giving gold and silver 
for coin worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was universally 
refused ; but the governors of Ireland considered resistance 
to the King's patent as highly criminal ; and one Whitshed,^ 

' Better knuwu us Dnohesa of Kend&l, the German mistress of George 
1.— F, ComraoHiJi. 

'' Wood's hBlfpenn; was really h&DilBoiiie and well executed. See tbe 
engraring of it, S. S. to!. tL p, 347. And tbe foina ware proved at the 
mini undpr Itie direction of Sir Isaac Newton to equal or exceed in 
WMght, piirit;, and valae, coins of tbe same dimominalioD in England. 
But, aa Scott poinu out (Life, vol. i.p. 2SS), "themeuqreiras of for lens 
importance initarealmerit,tlianBait necessarily involved the grand iiues- 
iron of the servitude or independent'e of Ireland," And in his iatrodne- 
tion lo Tie Drapier's Letters, after n long quotation from Coxe's Mcnoiri 
of Walpole, vol. J. p. 3H8, giving a full account (if the scheme, Scott 
shows that Wood's patent, being forced upon the people of Ireland, was a 
death blow to the independence of that kingdom. 

" See Swift's verses occasioned hj Whilshed's miles on his coach. 
"(Xan-Ms et natah lohm. S. 8. vol. xii. p. 368, 
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then Chief JuNtic«, who had tried ihe printer of the former 
|ta.mphlet,' and seat out the Joir nioe times, till bv clamour 
«nd tneniuvs tbev were frighted into a special rerdict, now 
preftL-nted the I>rapier, but could not prevail od the Grande 
Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret ' and the Privv Council published a pro- 
(;latnatinn, offering three hundred pounds for discoTerin^ 
the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift had concealed' 
Iiimnelf from his printers, and trusted only his butler, who 
tranacrilted the paper. The mau, immediately after th« 
appearance of the proclamation, strolled from the house, 
and staid out all night, and part of the uext day. There 
was ritason enough to fear that he had betrayed his master 
for tho reward ; hut he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to X'ut oft bis livery, and leave the house; "for," says he, 
" I know that my life is in your power, and I will not hear, 
out of fear, cither your insolence or negligence." The majt 
excused his fault with great submission, and begged that 
ho might be ouufined in the house whUe it was in his power 
to endanger his master ; but the Dean resolutely turned 
him out, without taking farther notice of him, till the terra 
of information had expired, and then received him aj^raio. 
Soon afterwards he ordered him and the rest of the servants 
into his presence, without telling his intentions, and badd 
them take notice that their fellow- servant was no longer 
Bobert the butler ; but that his iute^ty had made him 
Mr. BIftkeney. verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer whose in- 

' Tht t^ropmrni /or tkt Uaivtraal Uat of Irith Mannfacturai. 

' Lord IVlen-l u SwiWarj of Smw, intriguing »gain»l Wslpole, 
wm Mill t» hftir graully encounged the disoonLenU in Irelaad, and M 
tikvo f\tmubed tbo privBle history ot' the mode in whk'h Wood's puteiit 
wtu oblBiiiwl. Bui WtJpnle reveDged himself by senilin" Carttret lo 
livluid u Lonl L.iduH'tuuit to eitioguish Ihe fire hf himself h>d fmnned. 
& & vuL i. V ^^' ''"^ Carteret was an old friend of Swifts, and (be 
(e«u itHwi wan slwttT* s-ympatiietii;, inierrupced Dalj- bj 
bI jars; Iituil OkTtefvt b«e«Me «ft«nnu± EaH GisniiUe. 
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come was between thirty and forty pounda a year : yet be still 
oontinued for some years to serve bis old master as hie butler. 

Swift was known from thia time by the appellation of 
The Dean. He was honoured by the populace, as the 
champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland ; ' and gained 
Buch power as, considered both in its extent and duration, 
scarcely any man has eTer enjoyed without greal«r wealth 
or higher station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by consequence was 
feared and courted by all to whom the binduess of the 
traders or the populace waa necessary. The Drapier was a 
gign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which way soever the 
eye or the ear was turned, some tokens were found of the 
nation's gratitude to the Drapier. 

The henefit was indeed great ; he had rescued Ireland 
from a very oppressive and predatory invaaion ; * and the 
popularity which be had gained he was ddigent to keep, by 

' Bwilf B popolnrity, following so socm on the yery unpromising way 
in wlucb he waa at tlrst received in Irfllftnd, ib b notable instance of the 
rsadineBB of the Irish to acrapC and to grow en thus iastic over Protestant 
leaders. Ireland he looked on as a place of exile ; theoriginalinhsbitanta 
he calls " the savage Insh," between whom and the (English) gontrj- he 
racogDJEes an impassable barrier. In his Addrai to the People of Irdaiid, 
be Bpeaks of the Papists in the third person ; and he never expresses, 
though he may have felt, a wish for Catholic Emamiipatioo. Yet, when 
forced " to commence Irishman for life," he insisled on the rights of the 
Irish Parliament ; and in the mutter of Wood's halfpence he " succeeded 
in establishing iboaa rights. "^H. S. Faoak, 

' It seems, on the contrary, to bate been really a measure of public 
HtnveaieiKe, offensive only, as so many Irish measures have been, in the 
way in which it vras enforced. Ireland was already paying a large 
pemtion to the so-called Duchess of Munater (Lady Kendal), and that 
(he profits of the coinage should be divided betwoeik her and Wood waa 
too much even tor an Irish (Prutestant) Parliament to stomach. It was 
fu less a qaestion whether Wood's coin was debased or not, ihun 
nhetber the English minister could force a patent on Ireland in a way 
r tn would never ha'e attempted in England.— U. S. FiOUi. 
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appearing forward and zealoufl on every occasion where the 
publick interest was supposed to be involved. Nor did h« 
much scruple to boaat bis influence; for when, upon some 
attempts to regulate the coin, Archbishop BoulterJ tbea 
one of the Justices, B.ccused him of exasperating the people, 
he exculpated himself by saying, " If I had lifted up my 
finger, thej would have torn you to pieces." 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted by 
domestic misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose conversation was 
to Tiim the great softener of the ills of life, begi 
year of the Drapier's triumph to decline ; and two years 
afterwards was so wasted with sickness, that her recovery 
was considered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited hj/ 
Lord Bolingbroke to pass the winter with him in France ;. 
but this coll of calamity hastened him to Ireland, where 
perhaps his presence contributed to restore her to imperfect 
and tottering health. 

He was now so much at ease, that (1 727) he returned to 
England ; where he collected three volumes of MisceilanieB 
in conjunction with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and 
apol«^etical Preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
" Qulhver's Travels," ' a production so new and strange, 

' Dr. Hugh BoQlter, Bishop of Brialol, and Dean of Christ chureh, 
Uxfbrd, atierwanla Archbishop of irmagh. For a tHill accooni of this 
typical Tuler of Ireland for the EngJiah, see Craili, pp. 363-3S6. 

' The first part of Ihese celebraled Traitlii appeared in 1726, the 
second earJy in 1737. Sec S. S. vol. xi. Scoit'a Introduction lo G%lliva'l 
JVavels, and vol, i. pp. 32G-34B, for an account of their publication. 

It is somewhat strange that Johnson has not mentioned 
with GuIUbiit's Travels the True Huiory of Lucian, a Gcli 
through im aginary conntries, prefixed by an exquisitely ironical introdul^ 
tion on the Art of Writing History, especially as he was a subscriber 
Dr. Pranckhn'a fine edition of Lncian's Works, translated front ih« 
Greek (2 vuls. 4t«, Loud. Cadell, 1780), in which Swift's indebtedness 
Lucian is mentioned in the preface, vol. i. p. xvii. 
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that it filled the reader with a miugled emotion of merri- 
ment and ajnazement. It was received with such avidity, 
that the price of the first edition waa raised before 
the second could be made ; it was read by the high and the 
low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism was for a while 
lost in wonder ; no rules of judgement were applied to a 
book written in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
when distinctions came to be made, the part which gave 
least pleasure was that which describes the Flying Island, 
and that which gave the moBt disgust must be the history 
of the SouyhMhnma. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of hia new 
work, the news of the king's death arrived ; and he kissed 
the hands of the new King and Queen three days after their 



By the Queen, when she was Princess, he had been treated 
with some distinction, and was well received by her in her 
exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes which she never 
took care to satisfy, or he formed expectations which she 
never meant to raise, the event was, that he always after- 
wards thought on her with malevolence, and particularly 
chained her with breaking her promise of some medals 
which she engaged to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some 
reason for complaint. A Letter was sent her, not so much 
entreating as requiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an 
tugeniouB Irishwoman, who was then begging subscriptions 
for her Poems.' To this Letter was subscribed the name 

Iof Stmft, and it has all the appearances of his diction and 
sentiments ; but it was not written in his hand, and had 
some little improprieties. When he was charged with this 
Letter, he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the im- 
■S 
claim 
L" 



' Swift bad in Ireland a, number of dependenlE, wbo had no other 
1 tlun being old, or ill, or poor. Among these vers three ladieii, 
■e also learned, Mrs. Lican, Mra. Griereon, and this Mrs. Barber. 
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probability of the accusation; but never denied it 
shuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talks big when 
he Bays Qothing. 

He seemed desirous enqugh of recommeucing courtieri 
and endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, 
membering what Mrs. Masham had performed in form^ 
times; but his flatteries were, like those of the other wit^ 
unsuccessful; the ILady either want«d power, or had nO 
ambition of poetical immortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of giddinesa, 
and again heard of the sickness and danger of Mrs. Johnson, 
He then left the house of Pope, as it seems, with very litt.lo 
ceremony, finding that two wick friends cannot live together i 
and did not write to him till he found himself at Chester.i 

He returned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was sink*, 
ing into the grave, and, after a languishing decay of about 
two months, died in her forty-fourth year, on January 28^ 
1728.' How much he wished her life, his papers shew} 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of her 
whom he loved most, aggravated by the consciousness that 
himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest external 
advantages that woman can desire or possess, were £atal to, 
the unfortunate Stella. The man whom she had the mis-. 
fortune to love was, as Delany observes, fond of sing^u^ 
larity, and desirous to make a mode of happiness tot 
himself, different frona the general course of things andj 
order of Providence. From the time of her arrival in Ire^l 
land he seems resolved to keep her in his power, and there* 
fore hindered a match sufficiently advantageous, by accU'*, 
mulating unreasonable demands, and prescribing conditional 
that could not be performed. While she was at her own; 
disposal he did not consider his possession as secure ; re- 

' Stella was born in IBSO-I. The regwia of her baptism was found 
by Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole at Richmond. 
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sentment, ambitiou, or caprice, might separate them ; he 
was therefore resolved to make aasurance double «ure, and 
to appropriate her by a private marriage, to which he had 
aanesed the espectation of all the pleasures of perfect 
friendship, without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. 
But with this state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she never 
was treated as a wife, and to the world she had the appear- 
ance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope that in 
time he would own and receive her; but the time did not 
come till the change of his mauuers and depravation of his 
mind made her tell him, when he ofEered to acknowledge her, 
that it was too late. She then gave up herself to sorrowful 
resentment, and died under the tyranny of him, by whom 
she was in the highest degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this exoentrick tenderness, by 
which the laws of nature were violated to retain her, 
eurioeity will enquire ; but how shall it be gratified ? 
Swift was a lover ; hia testimony may be suspected, De- 
Uny and the Irish saw with Swift's eyes, and therefore 
add little confirmatioa. That she was virtuous, beautiful, 
and elegant, in a very high degree, such admiration from 
such a lover makes it very probable ; but she had not much 
literature, for she could not spell her own language ; and 
of her wit, so loudly vauntsd, the smart sayings which 
Swift himself has eolbeted afford no splendid specimen.' 

The reader of Swift's ■* Letter to a Lady on her Mar- 
riage," ' may be allowed to doubt whether his opinion of 
female excellence ought implicitly to be admitted ; for if 
his general thoughts on women were such as he exhibits, a 
very little sense in a Lady would enrapture, and a very 
httle virtue would astonish him. Stella's supremacy, 
therefore, was perhaps only local; she was great, because 
her associates were little, 

' Bona mots de Stella. S. S. vol. i\. pp. 294-S96. 
" Ibid. pp. 208-220. 
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n mmu: Kcinark* lutelj pnblished on the "Life of 
Hwift," thi* marriage is moDtionedas fabulous, ordoobtful; 
hut, iLlntt ! ^M>r 8t«llft, as Br. Madden told me, related her 
ii'laricliol; litory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her a 
a chrgymwa tii pn.'pftre her for death ; and Delany raen- 
tionii it not with doubt, but only with r^ret. Swift never 
invntioniKl her without a aigb. 

Thi) n»t of hiM lifu wua spent in Ireland, in a countTT to 
nhiuli not evoik ]Hiwer almost desiiotick, nor flattery almost 
idolatroui, could reoonuile him. He sometimes wished to 
viiit Unglaud, but alwayi found some reason of delay. He 
tvllH Vo\Mf. iu llii.' decline of life, that he hopes once more 
tu mw hlin ; btU \f not, says he, toe mutt part, as aH human 

Aft«r the <it»tii of St«lla. his benevolence wae uontracted, 
Hud Uia ni'vcrity xxaiipt'ratvd : he drove his acquaintanctt 
from hii l«bl(\ and wondored why he was deserted. 
L» nuttiuuml his altoutiitn to the puhlict, and wrote tmw 
tiHi« tu tuao auuli diroctious. admouitionB, or ooDsares, a«i 
Uw Viiffmuq of tJhin, in his ofuuton. made proper ; audi 
irttent NU tnm hu iwa in vtuu. 

Itt ife ikott piMai tm tho Prv«byt«riMts, whom be alwtym 
rqpurdvd with il«4MtMk<a,' be bestowed iwe s 
HrttiMwvtTth.* a Uw^r e«uiiimt tvr his iusol^ue to tfc* 
ckfir)IE^„ wlud^ (irou vecv ctia»d«nb)i> reputatioa. fa 
tewt ii»lo iM » »tia*» and <iuw»»l wu-mj* . Pij1Ujw|1| 
WMTHfrf «l bM Aw gwo utd Imb. wvai t» 9n& ^A 4 
miMwfchi wb i(l> i » W wM tlh* wMbor «C tint fm^t 
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Bettesworth,"anaweredlie, "Iwasin my youth acquainted 
with great lawyers, wto, knowing my disposition to aatire, 
advised me, that, if any Bcoundrel or blockhead whom I 
had lampooned should ask. Are yoti the aritkor of thU 
paper f I should tell him that I was not the author; and 
therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not the 
author of these lines." 

Bettesworth waa so little satisfied with this account, 
that he pubhckly professed his resolution of a violent and 
corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's dis- 
trict ' embodied themselves in the Dean's defence. Bettes- 
worth declared in Parliament, that Swift had deprived him 
of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift waa popular a while by another mode of benefi- 
cence. He set aside some hundreds to be lent in small 
sums to the poor, from five shillings, I think, to five 
pounds. He took no interest, and only required that, at 
repavment, a small fee should be given to the aceomptant; 
but he required that the day of promised payment should 
be exactly kept, A severe and punctilious temper is ill 
quaUfied for transactions with the poor ; the day was often 

' Tlie enlhusiuflm of iha Dablin popniace shows that underlying the 
" toqrar of despair," on which Macaulay so eloquently enlarges bs being 
the state to which the Catholics sunk after 1690, there was a national 
feeling atrongep than that which actoated ilie Protestant ascendency. 
The latter felt much aa the North Americans felt some half century 
later — indignant at being Blways sacrificed to England's profit and cnn- 
TenJeneej their pa triotism was interested. The former exulted in the 
idea of nationalism, though it then meant nothing more than the indepen- 
dence of their hereditary enemies, and though it vrna far from certain 
whether that independence would not bring Ihem harder terms than they 
might expect from England. Undoubtedly Swift called up this latent 
feeling 1 and 1782 andGraltan'sParlxamentwera the logical consequence 
of his victory over Walpole and Carteret. How mach his victory waa 
felt is shown by the malignity with which Horace Walpole always writes 
of him. See the just published selection of Horace's Letters, panim, 
:Uj in the infamous passage in vol. ii, p. SG.—H. S. FioiN. 
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broken, and the loan vas not repaid. This might have 
been easily foreseen ; but for this Swift had made no pro- 
viBion of patience or pity. He ordered hia debtors to be 
sued. A severe creditor has no popular character ; what 
then was likely to be said of him who employs the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity ? The clamour against 
him was loud, and the reBcntment of the populace out- 
rageous ; he was therefore forced to drop his scheme, and 
own the folly of expecting punctuality from the poorl 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned him to 
solitude ; and hie resentment of solitude sharpened bis 
asperity. He was not, however, totally deserted ; some 
men of learning, and some women of elegance, often visited 
him ; and he wrote from time to time either verse or prose; 
of his verses he willingly gave copies, and is supposed to 
have felt no discontent when he saw them printed. His 
favourite maxim was vive la bagatelle ; he thought trifles a 
necessary part of life, and perhaps found them necessary to 
himself. It seems impossible to him to be idle, and his 
disorders made it difficult or dangerous to be long seriously 
studious, or laboriously diligent. The love of ease is 
always gajning upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amusements peculiar to himself ; whatever he did, 
he was sure to hear applauded ; and such was his predomi- 
nance over all that approached, that all their applauses 
were probably sincere. He that is much flattered, sooa 
learns to flatter himself: we are commonly taught our 
duty by fear or shame, and how can they act upon the man 
who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deafness 
grew more frequent, and his deafness made conversation 
difficult ; they grew likewise more severe, till in 1736, as 
he was writing a poem called " The Legion Cluh," ' he was 
seized with a fit so painful, and so long continued, that he 

' S, i^, vol, xii. p. 4S6, the inoBt withering of all Swift's poetic satire«. 



never after thought it proper to attempt anj work of 
thought or labour. 

He was always careful of hie money, and waB therefore 
no liberal entertainer ; but was leea frugal of his vioe than 
of hia meat. When hie friends of either sex came to him, 
in expectation of a dinner, his custom was to give everyone 
a shilling, that they might please themselves with their 
provision. At lust hie avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindness ; he would refuse a, bottle of wine, and in Ireland 
no m.an visits where he cannot driuk. 

Having thus excluded wnversation, and desisted from 
study, be bad neither business nor amusement ; for having, 
by some ridiculous resolution or mad vow, determined 
never to wear spectaeles, he could make little use of books 
in hia later yeara ; hia ideas, therefore, being neither reno- 
vated by discourse, nor increased by reading, wore gradually 
away, and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till at last his anger was heightened into madness. 

He however permitted one book to be published, which 
had been the production of former yeara ; " Pohte Conver- 
sation," which appeared in 1?38.' The '"Directions for 
Servants" ' was printed soon after his death. These two 
performances shew a mind incessantly attentive, and, when 
it was not employed upon great things, busy with minute 
occuiTences. It is apparent that he must have had the 
habit of noting whatever he observed ; for such a number 
of particulars could never have been assembled by the 
power of recollection. 

He grew more violent ; and his mental powers declined 

' S. S. vol. ix. pp. 34S-4H2. Thia pQblicHtion bu a specisl biographical 
inKreaT. Mn. Barber wrute Co Swift in extreme dialresa. Her literuy 
projects bad failed, her health wsa broken, and d^bt acuumulBtipg. To 
help ber in these straits Swift sent her the manuscript of ibe Polite Con- 
tenatiom, that she might make what use abe could of it, Craik, p. 47a. 
X vol. xi. pp. 3e0-4ti0, 
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till (1741) it was found neceaaary that l^al ^ardituu 
should be appointed of his person and fortune. He now 
lost diatinctioa. Hia madness was compounded of rage and 
fatuity. The laat face that he knew was that of Mrs. 
Whiteway, and her he ceased to know ia a tittle time. His 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he would 
never touch it while the servant stuid, and at last, after it 
had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walking ; for he 
continued his old habit, and was on his feet ten hours a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his left eye, 
which swelled it to the size of an egg, with boils in other 
parts ; he waa kept long waking with the pain, and was 
not eaaily restrained by five attendants from tearing out 
his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short interval of 
reason ensuing, in which he knew bis physician and bis 
family, gave hopes of his recovery ; but in a few days he 
sunk into lethargick stupidity, motionless, heedless, and 
speechless. But it is said, that, after a year of total silence, 
when his housekeeper, on the 30th of November, told him 
that the usual bonfires and illuminations were preparing to 
celebrate hia birth-day, he answered, It is all folly ; they 
had better let it alotie. 

It is remembered that he afterwards spoke now and then, 
or gave some intimation of a meaning ; but at last sunk 
into perfect silence, which continued till about the end oi 
October, 1744, when, in his seventy-eighth year, he expired 
without a struggle. 

When Swift is considered as an author, it is just to 
estimate his powera by their effects. In the reign of 
Queen Anne he turned the stream of popularity against 
the Whiga, and must be confessed to have dictated for a 
time the political opinions of the English nation. In the 
succeeding reign he delivered Ireland from plunder and 
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oppression ; and sheved that wit. confederated with truth, 
had such force as authority was unable to resist. He said 
truly of himself, that Ireland was kia debtor. It was from 
the time when he first began to patronize the Irish, that 
they may date their riches and prosperity, He taught 
them first to know their own interest, their weight, and 
their strength, and gave them spirit to assert that equality 
with their fellow- subjects to which they have ever since 
been making vigorous advances, and to claim those r^hts 
which they have at last established. Nor can they be 
charged with ingratitude to their benefactor ; for they reve- 
reaced him as a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works, he has given very different specimens both 
of sentiment and exjiresaiou. His " Tale of a Tub " has 
Httle resemblance to his other pieces. It enhibits a vehe- 
mence and rapidity of mind, a copiouaneas of images, and 
vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards never possessed, 
or never exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and j^eculiar, 
that it must be considered by itself ; what is true of that, 
is not true of any thing else which he has written. 

In his other works is found an eqiuible tenour of easy 
language, which rather trickles than Sows. His delight 
was in simplicity. That he has in bis works no metaphor, 
SB has been said, is not true ; hut his few metaphors seem 
to be received rather by necessity than choice. He studied 
purity ; and though perhaps all his strictures are uot exact, 
yet it is not often that solecisms can be found ; and who- 
ever depends on his authority may generally conclude him- 
self safe. His sentences are never too much dilatsd or 
contracted ; and it will not be easy to find any embarrass- 
ment in the complication of his clauses, any inconsequence 
in his connections, or abruptness in hia transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are never 
subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling 
its, elevated by ambitious sentences, or variegated by 
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far-Bought learning. He pays no court to the pasaions ; ho 
escitea neither aurprise nor admiration ; te always under- 
stands himself : and his reader always understands him: 
the peruser o£ Swift wants little previous knowledge; i* 
will be sufficient that he ia acquainted with common woi^ 
and common things ; he is neither required to moudtr 
elevations, nor to espiore profundities; his passage Is 
always on the level, along solid ground, without asperitie% 
without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was Swifts 
desire to attain, and for having attained he deserves praiae, 
though perhaps not the highest praise. For purposol 
merely didactick, when aoraething is to be told that wai 
known before, it is the best mode, but against that inatten* 
tion by which known truths are suffered to Ke neglected, it 
makes no provision ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with tlift 
WhigB ; but he deserted them when they deserted thttt 
principlea, yet without running into the contrary extrem^; 
he continued throughout his life to retain the diB|>ositjc 
which he assigns to the Ghureh-of- England Man, of ibin l 
ing commonly with the Whigs of the State, and with tJlf 
Tories of the Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired the 
prosperity, and maintained the honotu: of the Clergy 
the Dissenters he did not wish to infringe the toleratioiU 
but he opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He inaQ^eft 
the revenues of his church with esact (economy ; and it ^ 
said by Delany, that more money was, under his directioofe 
laid out in repairs than had ever been in the same ■ 
since its first erection. Of his choir he was eminently 
careful; and, though he neither loved nor understood 
muaick, took care that all the singers were well qualifieci» 
kdniitting none without the testimony of skilful jndgeB. 
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In Ms church he restored the practice of weekly com- 
munion, and distributed the Bocramental elements in the 
most solemn and devout manner with his own hand. He 
came to church every morning, preached commonly in hia 
turn, and attended the evening anthem, that it might not 
be negligently performed. 

He read the service rather with a itrang nervous voice than 
in a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp and high-toned, 
rather than harmonioUB. 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to excel in 
preaching ; but complained, that, from the time of his 
political controversieB, he could onJy f reach pamphlets. This 
censure of himself, if judgement be made from those ser- 
mons which have been published, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great 
measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wishing 
to seem better, he delighted in seeming worse than he was. 
He went in London to early prayers, lest he should be seen 
at church; he read prayers to his servants every morning 
with such dexterous secrecy, that Dr, Delany was six 
months in his house before he knew it. He was not only 
careful to hide the good which he did, but wiUingly 
incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not. He forgot 
what himself had formerly asserted, that hypocrisy is leas 
mischievous than 'open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all hia 
zeal for his honour, has justly condemned this part of his 
character. 

The person of Swift had not many recommendations.' 
He had a kind of muddy compleaion, which, though he 
washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, did not look 
clear. He had a countenance sour and severe, which he 
seldom softened by any appeai'ance of gaiety. He stub- 
bornly resisted any tendency to laughter. 

' In 170B, during Swift's visit to England, hp sal lo Jcrvaa, tlie then 
ikmnble painter, fur the portrait now in the Bodleian Library at 
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To hia domesticks he was naturiilly rough : and a man of 
a rigorouB temper, with that vigilance of minute att«ati<m ' 
which his works discover, must have been a master that 
few could bear. That he was disposed to do bis servants 
good, on important occasions, is no great mitigation; 
benefaction can be but rare, and tyrannick peevishness is 
perpetual. He did not spare the servants of others. Qnee, 
when he dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, he said, of ^ 
one that waited in the room, Thai nui.n hag, since we sat to | 
the table, committed fifteen faults. What the faults were, 
I/ord Orrery, from whom I heard the story, had not been 
attentive enough to discover. My number may perhaps 
not be eiact. 

In bis oeconomy he practised a peculiar and offensive 
parsimony, without disguise or apology. The practice 4 
of saving being once necessary, became habitual, and grew 
first ridiculous, and at last detestable. But his avurice, 
though it might exclude pleasure, was never suffered to en- , 
croach upon his virtue. He was frugal by inclination, bid 
liberal by principal ; and if the purpose to which he destined 
his little accumulations be remembered, wdth his diatribw 
tion of occasional charity, it will perhaps appear that b 
only liked one mode of espence better than another, anj 
saved merely that he might have something to give. "Bi 
did not grow rich by injuring his successors, but left boti 
Laracor and the Deanery more valuable than he found 
them. — With all this talk of hia covetousuees and gena 
rosity, it should be remembered that he was never rich 
The revenue of his Deanery was not much more than seve 
hundred a year. 

His beneficence vas not graced with tenderness ( 



Oxford. Here we see Swift in hia prime, full of keen nervous forM, 
The features are l&rge and finely formed, with an nniiBual (illness of 
lip, chin and noalril. The moulh. full uf humour, and the eyes prominent 
■though beneath heavy brows. Cmik, p, !79. 
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dvility; he relieved without pity, and asiieted without 
kindness, so that those who were fed by him could hardly 
love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give hut one piece at a- 
time, and therefore always stored his pocket with coins of 
different value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner 
peculiar to himself, without sufficiently considering that 
nngularity, as it implies a contempt of the general practice, 
Ib a kind of defiance which justly provokes the hostility of 
ridicule ; be therefore who indulges pecuhar habits is worse 
than others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope may afford a 
specimen. 

* " Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken, 
hy strangers, for ill-nature. — "Tis ao odd, that there's no 
describing it hut by facts. I'll tell you one that first comes 
into my head. One evening. Gay and I went to see him: 
you know how intimately we were all acquainted. On our 
coming in, ' Heyday, gentlemen (says the Doctor), what's 
the meaning of this visit ? How came you to leave all the 
great I-ords, that you are ao fond of, to come hither to see 
a poor Dean ? ' — Because we would rather see you than any 
of them. — ' Ay, any one that did not know so well as I do 
might believe you. But since you are come, I must get 
some supper for you, I suppose.' So, Doctor, we have 
supped already. — ' Supped already ? that's impossible t 
why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — That's very strange ; but, 
if you had not sapped, I must have got something for you- 
— Let me see, what should I have had? A couple of 
lobsters; ay, that would have done very well; two shillings 
— tarts, a shilling : but you will drink a glass of wine with 
• Spence. — Johnsos.' 

' Ed. Singer, p. 19. 
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me, though you supped so much before your uauaJ tin» 
only to spare my pocket ? ' — No, we had rather talk with 
yo\i than drink with you. — ' But if vou had supped with' 
me, as in all reason you ought to have done, you must then 
have druuk with me. — A bottle of wine, two shillinga — ^two 
and two is four, and one is five : just two-aud-sis-pence 
a-pieoe. There, Pope, there's half a crown for you, and 
there's another for you. Sir ; for I won't save any thing by 
you, I am determined.' — This was all said and done with, 
his usual seriousness on such occasions; and, in spite 
of every thing we could say to the contrary, he actually 
obliged us to take the money." 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his dispo- 
sition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought himself, 
injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the freedom of 
his censures, or the petulance of his froUcks, was resented or 
repressed. He predominated over bis companions yntk 
very high ascendency, and probably would bear none otmc 
whom he could not predominate. To give him advice was, in 
the style of his friend Delany, to verittire to apeak to him. 
This custoniarj- superiority soon grew too delicate for 
truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration , allowed, himself^ 
to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a style rf 
arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades. Thi» 
authoritatire and magisterial language he expected to be 
received as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; but he ap- 
parently flattered his own arrc^ance by an assumed im- 
periousness, in which he was ironical only to the resentful, 
and to the submissive sufficiently serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted in doing 
what he fcuew himself to do well. He was therefore capti-. 
vated by the respectful silence of a steady listener, and told 
the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone ; 



for it wa,s his rule, when he bad spoken a uiiuute, to give 
room by a pause for any other ejieaker. Of time, on all 
occasions, he was aa exact computer, aud kuew the minutes 
required to every common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his conver- 
sation, what appears so frequently in his Letters, an 
affectation of familiarity with the Great, an ambition of 
momentary equality sought and enjoyed by the neglect of 
those ceremonies which custom has established aa the 
barriers between one order of society and another. This 
tran^ression of regularity was by himself and his admirers 
termed greatness of soul. But a great mind disdains to 
hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore uever usurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. He that en- 
croaches on another's dignity, puts himself in his power ; 
he is either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured by 
clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift'e general habits of thinking if his Letters can 
be supposed to afford any evidence, he was not a man to be 
either loved or envied. He seems to have wasted life lu 
discontent, by the rage of neglected pride, and the lan- 
guishment of unsatisfied desire. He is querulous and 
fastidious, arrogant and malignant ; he scarcely speaks of 
himself but with indignant lamentations, or of others but 
with insolent superiority when he is gay, and with angry 
contempt when he is gloomy. From the Letters that passi 
between him and Pope it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrossed all the understanding 
and virtue of mankind, that their merits filled the world ; 
or that there was no hope of more. They shew the ^e 
involved in darkness, and shade the picture with sullen 
emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove him into Ireland, he 
might be allowed to regret for a time the interception of 
~ e eitinction of his hopes, and his ejection from 
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gay scenes, important employment, and splendid frienc 
ahips ; but when time had enabled reason to prevaU ovf 
veiation, the complaints, which at first were natural, ix 
eame ridJculouB because they were nseleas. But quen 
louBneas was now grown habitual, and he cried out whe 
he probably had ceased to feel, Hia reiterated wailing 
persuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to qui 
his deanery for an English parish ; and BolingbroVe pro 
cured an exchange, which was rejected, and Swift stil 
retained the pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing his cha 
racter, is to discover by what depravity of intellect he too. 
delight in revolving ideas, from which almost every othe 
mind shrinks with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, eve 
when criminal, may solicit the imagination ; but what ha 
disease, deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts ca 
be allured to dwell ? Delany is wUling to think the 
Swift's mind was not much ta,inted with this gross corru] 
tion before hia long visit to Pope. He does not consid* 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty-nine tl 
pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malignant influence ( 
an ascendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver hs 
described his Yahoos before the visit, and he that ha 
formed those images had nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the chajacter of Swift as he exhibi 
himself to my perception ; ' but now let another be heari 
who knew him better; Dr. Delany, after long aoquaintane 
describes him to Lord Orrery in these terms : 

" My Lord, when you consider Swift's singular, peculii 
and most variegated vein of wit, always rightly intendt 
(although not always so rightly directed), delightful : 
many instances, and salutary, even where it is most offei 
sive ; when you consider hia strict truth, his fortitude j 

' See Boswell oa JobnGua's prejudice against Swift, and vario 
nadingB in [hia Life. Bcnwell's Jokiuon, toI. it. pp. 23, S 
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retdsting oppression aad arbitmry power; his fidelity in 
friendship, his sincere love and zeal for religioa. bis up- 
rightness in making right reaolutiona, and his steadiness in 
adhering to them ; hia care of hia church, its choir, its 
ceconomy, and its income ; his attention to all those that 
preached in his cathedral, in order to their amendment in 
pronuBciation and style ; as also hie remarkable attention 
to the interest of his successors, preferably to his own pre- 
sent emoluments ; invincible patriotism, even to a country 
which he did not love ; ' his very various, well-devised, 
well-judged, and extensive charities, throughout his life, 
and his whole fortune (to say nothing of his wife's) con- 
veyed to the same Christian purposes a,t his death ; chari- 
ties from which he could enjoy no honour, advantage or 
satisfaction of any kind in this world. When you consider 
hia ironical and humorous, as well as his serious schemes, 
for the promotion of true religion and virtue ; his success 
in soliciting for the First Fruits and Twentieths, to the un- 
speakable benefit of the established Church of Ireland; 
and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occasion to 
the building of fifty new churches in London. 

" All this considered, the character of his life will appear 
like that of his writings ; they will both bear to be re- 
considered and re-examined with the utmost attention, and 
always discover new beauties and escellencea upon every 
examination. 

" They will bear to be considered as the sun, in which 
the brightness will hide the blemishes ; and whenever 
petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, inter- 
poses to cloud or sully his fame, I will take upon me to 
pronounce that the eclipse wQl not last long. 

* Swift was not an Irishman, but be bad an uvermiutPring sense of 
justice, and therefore he took up tlio cause of Ireland, though attached 
l>y adocation and iiympatbies to a very small iractioQ of the people, — 
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"To conclude — no man ever deserced better of any 
country than Swift did o£ his. A st«ady, persevering, in- 
flexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, and a faithful coun- 
sellor, under many aevere trials and bitter persecutions, to 
the manifest hazard both of his liberty and fortune. 

" He lived a blessing;, he died a benefactor, and his name 
will ever live an honour to Ireland," ' 

In the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift there ia not much 
upon which the critiek can exercise his powers. They are 
often humorous, almost always light, and have the quaJitiea 
which recommend such compositions, easiness and gaiety. 
They are, for the moat part what their author intended. 
The diction ia correct, the numbers are smooth, and the 
rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboiired ex- 
presaion, or a redundant epithet; all his versea exemplify 
his own definition of a good atyle, they consist of proper 
worde in proper places. 

To divide this Collection into classes, and shew how 
some pieces are gross, and some are trifling, would be to 
tell the reader what he knows already, and to find faults 
of which the author could not be ignorant, who certainly 
wrote often not his judgement, but his humour. 

It was said, in a Preface to one of the Irish editions, that 
Swift had never been known to take a single thought from 
any writer, ancient or modem. This is not hterally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can easily be found that has bor- 
rowed BO little, or that in all hia excellences and all hie 
defects has so well maintained his claim to be considered 
as original. 

' Delaoy's Obsernations, 8vo, 1704, p. 291. 
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WILLIAM BROOME was bom in CheBliire, as ia 
said, of Tery mean parents. Of the place of his 
hirth, or the first part of his life, I have not been able to 
gain any intelligence. He was educated upon the founda- 
tion at £aton, and waa captain of the school a whole year, 
without any vacancy, by which he might have obtained a 
scholarship at King's College. Being by thia delay, such 
as is said to have happened very rarely, superannuated, he 
was sent to St. John's College ' by the contributions of his 
friends, where he obtained a small exhibition. 

At hie College he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have for- 
merly heaxd him described aa a contracted scholar and 
a mere versifyer, unacquainted with life, and unskilful in 
conversation. His addiction to metre was then such, that 
his companions familiarly called him Poet. When he 
had opportunities of miugling with manldnd, he cleared 
himself, as Ford ^ likewise owned, from great part of bis 
scholastick rust, 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the 
" Iliads " into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldis- 
worth, How their several parts were distributed is not 
known. This ia the translation of which Ozell boasted aa 

' BroDme m&triciilaWd 10 Jnlj, 1706, u a sliar of St. Joho'sCollege, 
look hU B.A 1711-12, M.A. 1716, LL.D. IT^B. 
' Cornelius Pareon Foni, fid. st^r. vol. ii. Life of FmWn, tnd 
^Bpwell's Jffhraon, vol. i. pp. 9, JO, 
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Huperior, in Toland's opimon, to that of Pope : it has long 
oince vaniehed, and is now in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then visiting 
Sir John Ootton at Madingley near Cambridge, aad gained 
80 much of hia oateem, that he waa employed, I believe, to 
make extracts from Eustathius for the notes to the trans- 
lation of the " Iliad ; " and in the volumes of poetry pub- 
lisbetl by Lintot, commonly culled " Pope'e Miacellaoies," 
many of hia early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely connected. 
When the success of the " Iliad " gave encoura^ment to 
a Torsion of the " Odyssey." Pope, weary of the toil, called 
Fenton and Broome to his assistance ; and, taking only 
halt the work upon himself, divided the other half between 
his partners, giWng four books to Fenton, and eight to 
Broome. Fenton's books I have enumerated in his Idfe ; 
to the lot of Broome felt the second, siith, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, siit-eenth, eighteenth, and tw^enty-third, together 
with the burthen of writing all the not«9. 

As this translation ia a very important event in poetical 
history, the reader has a right to know upon what 
I establish my narration. That the version was not whoQy 
Pkiptt's waa always known; he had mentioned the as 
taniv> of two friends in hts proposals, and at the end of 
work some Kt-ount is ^ven by Broome of their 
purta. which howevvr mentions onh' five books as writteK 
by the ooadjutors; the fourth and twentieth bvPentmi; 
Um sitth. the eleventh, and the nghteroth by himsdf ; 

> BritmbwMM^ Amu. Sn, ITSa, B ik fcUnn^ •dnstk 
■* th* mAbt %« ■»( HHttad i«M ikfe floMMkn aa7 put of Mb 

ttM«nte eiRhi «>«fa ofiu a»iiy.piifcfcii h*3b. hr>tiM; 

A"*^ il M iiiyMitkA im A» |iUe is (mS his ' 

Mk«afMBm««(ktJteiste*thMll«rahBM ■• 
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though Pope, in an advertiBement prefixed afterwards to a 
new voltune of his works, claimed only twelve. A natural 
curiosity, after the real conduct of so great an undertating, 
incited me once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told 
Die, In his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note a lie ; but that he was not able to ascer- 
tain the several shares. The intelligence which Dr. War- 
burton could not afford me, I obtained from Mr. Langtou, 
tfl whom Mr. Spence hod imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was 
three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The payment 
made to Fenton I know but by hearsay ; Broome's is very 
distinctly told by Pope, In the notes to the " Dunciad." 

It is evident, that, acfiording to P«i>e's own estimate 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the not«s. 
equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to more 
than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injui'ed, and 
there was for some time more than coldness between him 
and bis employer, He always spoke of Pope as too much 
a lover of money, and Pope pursued him with avowed 
hostility; for he not only named him disresiwctfully in 
the "Dunciad," ' but quoted him more than once in the 
" Bathos," as a proficient in the Art of Sinking ; and in 
his enumeration of the different kinds of poets distinguished 
for the profound, he reckons Broome among the Parrots 
who repeat anoth»rr'e worda in euch a hoarse odd tone a» 
make* them teem their own. I have been told that they 
were afterwards reconciled; but I am afraid their peace 
was without friendship. 

' Dimeiad, bk. i. i. 116, and in early editions bk. iii. I. 333, bat see 
■» Pope'd notes to the same. 
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He afterwards publiahed a Miscellany of Poems, wbich 
is inserted, with corrections, in the late compilation. 

He never rose to very high dignity in the church, 
was some time rector of Sturstou iu Suffolk, where he 
married a wealthy widow; and afterwards, when the King 
visited Cambridge (1728). became Doelor of laws, 
was (in August 1728) presented by the Crown to the 
rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with Oatlef 
Magna in Suffolk, given him by the Lord ConrwaUia, to 
whom he was chaplain, and who added the vicwage c^ 
E}'» in Suffolk ; he then resigned Pulham,' and retainecL 
tlie other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, and 
amused himself with translating Odes of Anaereoo. which 
lie published in the "Qentleman's Magazine." under tho 
Dane of Cbeet^-. 

He ^ed at BaUi. Norember 16. 1745. and was buried in 
tbe Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it caimot he said that he was a great 
poet, it would he unjust to deny that he was t 
Tvnifyer; his lines are smooth and sonoroas, and 1 
s sdwi and etegant. His Ajmts a 
li»"He)andMty** 
a WrA is Me plam >ttd to mmA in another. 




" Serene, the sting of pain thy thoiighta beguile, 
And make ftffiictiuoa objects of & «mile ; " 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of Queen 
Mary, writt*!! by Barnes, of whom I should not have 
expected to find an imitator ; 

"Bnt ihoQ, O Muse, whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deatfaleas songj 
Canst stinging plagtiea with easy thoughts beguiU, 
Make pains and tortures objects of a tmile." 

To detect hie imitations were tedious and useless. What 
he takes he seldona makes worse ; and he cannot be justly 
thought a mean man whom Pope chose for an associate, 
and whose co-operation was considered by Pope's enemies 
as so important, that he was attacked by Henley with this 
ludicrous distich : 

" Pope came offclean with Homer; but they say 
Broome went before and kindly swept the way." ' 



teunatic poet and serFanl of Ben Jonaon ! — 

" Sent b; Ben Jonsdn, as some authors say, 
Broom wont before and kiniUy iwept the way," 

0ioyce DrMeTy, ISmo, Lond. 1SS6. — P. CcSKIltOBAM. 
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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 

Pope's Poetical Works were published by Lintot in 1717 and 1735 in 
folio and quarto. His own edition of his correspondence appeared in 
1737, the second Tolume in 1741, folio and quarta After his death 
Warburton published (1751) the Works in 9 vols. 8to, and editions fol- 
lowed in quick succession, the most important being Warton's 9 toIs. 
8vo, 1797. 

The references throughout the notes to this Life are contracted as 
follows :— 

Aid. P, The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, Poetical WorJcs^ 
Pope, 3 vols, with Memoir by Dyce. 

Carruthers. The admirable Life of Pope, by Robert Carruthers. 
Bohn's Library. 1857. 

E. and C. Elwin and Courthope's great edition just completed by 
Courthope's Life of Pope^ which bears testimony to the judicial excel- 
lence of Johnson's delineation of the character of Pope, notwithstanding 
the later discoveries. 

The notes signed A, Milnes are from this Life in the Clarendon Press 
Series. 
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AUJXANDER POPE ' was bom in London, May 22. 
1688, of parents whose rank or station was never 
ascertained : we are informed that they were of gentle 
ihod ,-* that his father was of a family of which the Earl 
of Itowne ' was the head, and that his mother was the 
daughter of William Turner, Esquire, of York, who had 
likewise three sons, one of whom had the honour of being 
killed., and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the 
First ; the third was made a general officer in Spain, from 
whom the sister inherited what sequestrations and for- 
feitures had left in the family. 

Thia, and this only, is told by Pope ; * who is more 
willing, as I have heard observed, to shew what his father 
was not, than what he was. It is allowed that he grew 
rich by trade ; but whether in a shop or on the Eichange 
was never discovered, till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority 
of Mrs. Racket,' that he was a linen-draper in the Strand.^ 
Both parents were papists. 
Fope was from his birth of a constitution tender and 

' Se? Boswell's Ja/maim on this Life, and Vanoua Seadinga, vol. iv. 
pp.13, U, 15. 
' Bpti. to Jh. Arhuthnot, Aid, Pope, vol iii. p. 16. 
' WiMon's Eemg on Pope, toI. iL p. 256, ed. 1806. 
' In ths Dote to hia F^ist. to Dr. Arhutitol. Aid. P. toI. iii. p. 16. 
' Mrs. Rackett was Prtpe'a half-aiater Magdalen, the daaghtar of his 
father by a preiioua marriaga. 

Spsnce and Ruffbead state that Pope was bora i£\j Slst in 
■i***»>«Metrert. 
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delicate; but is said to have shewn remarkable gentleness 
and sweetneBB of disposition. The wea-kness of his body 
continued through his life, but the mildneBS of Mb mind 
jierhaps ended with his childhood. His voice, when he 
waB young, was so pleasing, that he was called in fondness 
the lUtle Nightingale. 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read by 
an aunt; and when he was seven or eight years old, be- 
uame a lover of books. He firet learned to write by imita* 
ting printed books ; a species of penmanship in which he 
retained great excellence through his whole life, though bis 
ordinary hand was uot elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampshire 
under Tavemer,' a Romish priest, who, by a method very 
rarely practised, taught him the Greek and Latin rudi- 
ments together. He was now first regularly initiated in 
poetry by the perusal of Ogylby'a ' " Homer," and Sandys'a 

' liaShtad's Life of Pnpt, p. i\. Spen™ gives the name "B»iiiBler,° 
<id. Singer, pp. 192, 'iBS. 

" John Ogilbj (1B00-16T6), of a good Edinburgh family, but so 
reduced, thut after rcleaaiog bis fnlher from a debtor's prison, b* 
apprenticed himself to a danuing master in London. Picking np 
xcholarahip as best he could, he was employed by Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, and aucompanied him to Ireland, There be tmiiiilBtod 
.Slop's Fablts into EngliBh verse, nnd booq after stapled a theatre la 
DnbliQ, The breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland ruined him, and 
alter aufiering shipwreck on the voyage, he arrived deBtitule in London. 
He made his way to Cambridge on foot ^ there he was euuouraged, and 
translated the Warki iff Virgil. He then, about 1654, addressed himself 
to [he study of Greek, and proceeded to translate Soaier. He also pub- 
lished an elaborate edition of the English Bible, but lost all his hardly- 
earned property in the lire of Londoo. That his life was one continued 
s(ruggleagainHtever-retumingdillieulties,explainB the sympathy of John- 
son for one of the worst af poets. Ugilb/s translation of the Iliad was 
published in 1660, snd his translation of the Odi/ncyia 1665, both of them 
on imperial paper, and with plates by Hollarand other eminent engraven. 
According to Spence {Anecdotes, p. 376) it was this illustrated edition 
which first set Pope upon reading the Iliad when be was a boy at scbooL 



"Ovid:"' Ogjlby's assistance lie never repaid with any 
praise ; but of Sandys lie declared, in his notes to the 
"Iliad," that English poetry owed much of its present 
beauty to his tiunalations, Sandys very rarely attempted 
original composition. 

From the care of Tavemer, under whom his proficiency 
wao considerable, he was removed to a school at Twyford 
near Winchester, and again to another school about Hyde- 
park Comer ; from which he used sometimes to stroll to 
the playhouse, and was ao delighted with theatrical exhibi- 
tions, that he formed a kind of play from Ogylby's " Tliad," 
with some verses of hie own intfirmiiced, which he [lersuaded 
his schoolfellows to act, with the addition of his master's 
gardener, who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself aa 
having lost part of what Tavemer had taught him. and on 
his master at Twyford he had already exercised Ids poetry 
in a lampoon. Yet under those masters he translated more 
than a fourth part of the "Metamorphoses." If he kept 
the same proportion in his other exercises, it cannot be 
thought that his lose was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems," that he lisp'd in 
numbere ; and used to say that he could not remember 
the time when he began to make verses. In the style 
of fiction it might have been said of him as of Pindar/ 
that when he lay in his cradle, the beeg swarmed about kis 
mouth. 

About the time of the Revolution his father, who was 
undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden blast of popish 

' Sandys pnblished big ti'analBtion of the Melatnarphosa! of Oiii in 
_ J.63S, t^. sapT. vol. i. p. 391. 

" ~ t.to ArbHthnvt, Aid. P. vol. iii, p. 7. 

le is known with certainly of the life of the greatest lyric poet 
e. He is supposed to have flourished about b.c. ^20-440. Cf. 
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prosperitj, quitted his trade, and retired to Binfield ia 
Windsor Forest.' with about twenty thousand pounds ; for 
which, being conscieutiooslT determined not to entrust it to 
the goTemment.' he found no better use than that of lock- 
ing it up in a chest, aad taking from it what his expenceo 
required ; and his Ufe was long enough to consume a great 
part of it. before his son came to the inheritance. , 

To Bintield Pope was called bj his father when he was ' 
about twelve years old ; and there he had for a few months 
the assistance of one Deaue,' another priest, of whom he 
learned only to construe a little of '■ Tullv's Offices." ' 
How Mr. I>eane could spend, with a boT who had tnut»- 
tated so much of " Ovid." some mouths over a small part 
of "Tally's Offices." it is now rain to enquire. 

Of ayouth so successfully employed, and so conspicuously 
improved, a minute account must be naturallv deeired ; but 
curiosity must be contented with TOufused, imperfect, and 
sometimes improlttble iutelligence. Pope, finding little 
advantage from ext^rual help, resolved theaceforwaid to 

' Knfietd is abool Biw mUta fnm Ibc town of Win^or oa Iha skiK 
of tbe katat. Ha« Pope'i htlwrpun-hattd twcniy ams of had in lh» 
K-^vml Cbur, Kod > mall haaat otti Ihe paUk- rv*!!, desiTibed bj 

'- A link bouK vuh tme a n>«. 
And Uk« its BHstor. wrv k>«/' 



Tha hgon lua bcM nfcaih , bM BipA sMlj w fnmnrd. 
■ TW l^nbBU&t; *t Am M*j U i^ij oa bj Mr. 




r of Vaintwtj CMkg*^ Osb*^ Ib^C 
TT ■■! rinlLf- - 



■ Triiw CSran*. ih q^cw: 



direct himself, ajid at twelve formed a plan of study which 
he completed with little other incitement than the desire of 
eicellence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, with 
which his father accidentally concurred, by proposing sub- 
jects, ftnd obliging him to correct his performances by many 
revisals ; after which the old gentleman, when he was 
satisfied, would say, tkete are good rhymes. 

In his peruaaJ of the English poets he soon distinguished 
the Tersification of Dryden, which he considered as the 
model to be studied, and was impressed with such venera- 
tion for his inetmcter, that be persuaded some friends to 
take him to the coffee-house which Dryden frequented,' 
uid pleased Imnself with having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1. 1701,'' some days before Pope was 
twelve ; so early must he therefore have felt the power of 
harmony, and the zeal of genius. Who does not wish that 
Dryden could have known the value of the homage that 
was paid him, and foreseen the greatness of his young 
admirer? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his " Ode on Soli- 
tude," written before he was twelve, in which there is no- 
thing more than other forward boys hare attained, and 
which is not equal to Cowley's performances ■* at the same 
age. 

His time was now spent wholly in reading and writing. 
As he read the Classicks, he amused himself with trans- 
lating them ; * and at fourteen made a version of the first 



lb 



.Will's ooffee-honse, vid eupr. Life of Drydm, toI, i. p, 423. 
' 1700. 

Vid. supr. Life of Cbioiey, vol. i. p. 5. 
" Warton slatea ihac when Pope was jet a mere boy Dryden gave 
bim a shilling, by way of encour^ement for s translation he bad made 
&om Orid's Planus and nisbe. Essag on Popt, vol. i, p. S2, and 
Warton'a Life of Pope, p. xiii. 

ni- F 
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book of the "ThebaiB,"' wliich, with some reTiaion, he 
afterwards published. He must have been at this time, if 
he had no help, a considerable proficient in the Latin 

By Dryden's " Fables," '' which had then been not lon^ 
published, and were much in the hands of poetical readers, 
he was tempted to try his own skill in giving Chaucer a 
more fashionable appearance, and put " January and May,'' ' 
and the " Prologue of the Wife of Bath," * into modem 
English. He translated likewise the Epistle of " Sappho 
to Phaon " * from Ovid, to complete the version, whic^ 
was before imperfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, 
which he afterwards printed. 

5e sometimes imitated the English poets, and professed. 
to have written at fourteen his poem upon " Silence," ' 
after Eochester'a " Nothing," ^ He had now formed tus 
versification, and in the smoothness of his numbers but- . 
paBsed his original : but this is a small part of Ms praise; 
he discovers such acquaintance both with human life and 
public aSairs, as is not easily conceived to have been attain- 
able by a boy of fourteen in " Windsor Forest." ' 

' Aid. P. vol. I p. 137. The Tkehah was ihe chief work of Che Latin 
poet Slatius, and was dedicated (□ iVe em-perar Domltian about Che year 
i.D. 86 or 90. Cf. Jautnal, Sat. vii. 82. 

' Published in 1700. Vtd. aupr. Life of Dryden, tol. i. pp. *aij 
4G9. M 

' Aid. P. vol. il p. 353. I 

• Rid. vol. ii. p. SBl. I 

* Ibid. vol. i, p. 119. ■ 
" Ibid. vol. ii. p. 306. I 
'' Vid. tupr. Ufe <ff Rochester, vol. i. p. 223. ■ 
■ Wmdutr Forest, vol, L p. 4'J. This work appeared before Marcll M 

1713, on whicliday Swi (I writes to Stella: "Ur. Fope has pablished # 
iine poem, called Windsor Forest. Read it." It was printed in folio in 
1713, again in folio Ihe same year, and in ocUvo the next. E. and C 
vol. i. p. 319. Dedicated to Oeorge Lord Laaadowne and, according to 
the opening lines of the poem, written at his instigation. ■ 
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Next jear he va^ deeirous of opening to hiiuBelf new 
sources of knowledge, bj maJdng himself acquainted with 
modern languages ; and remcired for a time to London, 
that he might study French and Italian, whifh, as he de- 
sired nothing more than to read them, were by diligent 
lipplication soon dispatched. Of Italian learning he does 
not appear to have ever made much use in hia subsequent 
studies. 

He then returned to Binfleld, and delighted himself with 
his own poetry. He tried all styles, and many subjects. 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epick poem, with pane- 
gjricke on all the princes of Europe; and, as he con- 
fesses, thought himself the greatest genius that ever was. 
Self-confidence is the first requisite to great uadertakings ; 
he, indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in solitude, 
without knowing the powers of other men, is very liable to 
errour ; but it was the felicity of Pope to rate himself at 
his real value. 

Most of his puerUe productions were, by his maturer 
jui^ement, afterwards destroyed ; '• Alcander," the epick 
poem, was burnt by the persuasion of Atterbury. The 
tragedy was founded on the legend of " St, Genevieve." ' 
Of the comedy there ia no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he translated 
" Tully on old Age ; " and that, besides his books of poetry 
and criticism, he read " Temple's Essays " ' and " Locke on 
human Understanding." ' Hia reading, though his favourite 
authors are not known, appears to have been sufficiently 

' 8l. Genevieve (*.d. \-2*-b\i) was the patron suint of Paris. She 
twice saved the city, aixurdiog to the trodiiions, by ber prayera; first 
from Attila and the Huns, and again on another occaaion when it wu 
besieged; bnt of this latter siege there arp neither dates nor deCailg, 
There is a church called after her standing in the Quartier Latin. — 

L. HlLMES. 

, > Published 1680-90. The fourth edition appeared in 1TU5. 
' First edition, 1690. Falio. 
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extenrire and mahifuons ; fiH' liii euir pieoM diew, iritb 
mfficient fridence. his tuovledge of books. 

tlttt is pleased with tdmsetf . emalj unagmes thst bd 
dMil pleue otben. Sir WtDiuB TnmlMl.* vbo had b 
■mlwmnwlar at Oonxtantisople, and secretaiyof state, whei 
be Ktini bva bomneflB, fixed his re«idaKe in the ndf^ 
boiEibood of Knfiidd. FOpe, not yet sixteen, was intio^ 
doced to U»e stateemaii of sixtj, and so distiiiginal 
l"Wi"*>f. that their interviews ended in friendship and e 
icspcHideaee- Pope was, thitN^b his whole life, ambitknii, 
of splendid aeqnaintanee. and he seems to hare wanted 
neither diHgenoe nor snocess in attiaeling the notice of tha 
great ; tor from his first entrance into the world, and Mi 
entiaoce was mr eaxix. be was admitted to familiarity 
with those whose nnk or station made them most con* 



From the ag« of atteen the life of Pope, as an anthcMT, 
maj be properij- eomputed. He now Mvote his pastoral^* 
which were shewn to tbe Poets and Criticls of that time n 
as diev well deserved, thej were read with admiration, i—^^— 
man; praises were bestowed npon them and upon the Pee* 
foce, which is both elegant and learned in a high degree ! 
ihej were, however, not published till five vears after- 
wards. 

Cowlev. Hilton, and Pope, are distingnished among the 
English Poets bv the early exertion of th^ powers ; but 
the woi^ of Cowiev alone were published in his childhood^ 
and therefore of him only out it be certain that bis puerile 

< On sT At 5 «<r KM i w of Stat* to Kn« WOlka m. VMiw tt 

ki EwthaaivlMd, BafcOnR', is ITIC rid. n^. liis fyilapk, hf 

* Titv fmtcraii wtn wTMm froK 1701 (u I1O6. F<a- an teeoaatet 
titat foMM, aod m odbctioB of aitiommii «poa ib«n, ne B. sad C« 
Lp.SXt. AM. P. ml i p. 13. 



performflnces received no improvement from liia maturer 
studies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with Wycherley,' a 
man who seems to have had among his contemporaries hia 
full share of reputation, ti.> have been esteemed without 
virtue, and caressed without good-humour. Pope vraa 
proud of his notice ; Wycherley wrote verses in his praise, 
which he was charged by Dennis with writing to himself,' 
and they agreed for a while to flatter one another. It i 
is pleasant to remark how soon Fope learned the cant of an I 
anther, and began to treat criticks with contempt, though ] 
he had yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to last. 
His esteem of Pope was such, that he submitted some 
poems to his revisbu ; and when Pope, perhaps proud of 
auch confidence, was sufficiently bold in his criticisms, and 
liberal in his alterations, the old scribbler was angry to see 
Ms pages defaced, and felt more pain from the detection 
than content from the amendment of his faults. They 
parted; but Pope always considered him with kindness, and 
visited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Cromwell.' 
of whom I have learned nothing particular but that he used 
to ride a-hunting in a tye-wig. He was fond, and perhaps 

' Mj first friendship wais contrat^led with a man of seventy, and I 
fcnnd him not grave otiough or consisWnt eiiough for me, though we 
livEil well till hia death. 1 speab of old Mr. Wycherlej. Popf to 
amft, Son. ae, 1739. E, and C. vol. vii. p. I7a. 

Carulbers givea (p. 39) an oucount of Wycherley, who is L-alled bj 
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Taiii. of amusing himself witfa poetry and criticisia ; b 
sometimes sent hie performances to Pope, who did not foii- 
bear Buch remarks as were now-aiid'tlieiiiiBweloome. Pope^ 
in his turn, put the jnTenUe Tersion of '• Statias" into h 
hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the publict its first knoir- 
ledge of Pope's Epistohuy Powers; for his Letters i 
given by CromweU to one Sirs. Thomas, and she many 
years afterwards sold them to Cnrll. who inserted them in 
volume trf his " Miscellanies." 

Walah. a name yet preserved among the minor poetf^ 
was one of his best enconra^rs. His regard was gained hf 
the *■ Pastorals," and from him Pope received the council 
by which he seems to have regulated his stiidies. WaJalt 
^advised him to correctness, which, as he told him, the 1 
Ksh poets had hitherto neglected, and which therefore « 
left to him as a basis of &me: and, being delighted witbl 
ratal poems, recommended to him to write a, pastoral' 
comedy, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy ; a de<' 
sign which Pope probably did not Fqtprove, as he did notl 
follow if. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and. thinVing 
InmBelf entitled to poetical conversation, began at serenteea 
to frequent Will's, a coffee-house on the north side of 
Eossel-street in Covent-garden. where the wits of that time 
nsed to assemble, and where Dryden had, when he lived, 
been accustomed to preside. 

During this perii>d of his life he was iadefatigably dili- 
gient, and insatiably curious ; wanting health for violent, 
and money for expensive pleasures, and having certainly' 
excited in himself very strong desires of intellectual emi- 
nence, he spent much of his time over his books ; but be 
read only to store his mind with facts and images, seizing 
aDtlut his authors presented with undistingaishingvoradty, 
^ wJtJi an appetite for knowledge too eager to be nice. 
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In a mind like hie, however, all the faculties were at once 
involimtarilj improving. Judgement is forced upon us by 
experience. He that reads many books must compare one 
opinion or one atjle with another ; and when he compares, 
must neceaearilj distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the 
account given by himself of his studies was, that from four- 
teen to twenty he read only for amusement, from twenty to 
twenty-seven for improvement and instruction ; that in the 
first part of this time he desired only to know, and in the 
second he endeavoured to judge. 

The ■' Pastorals," which had been for some time handed 
abont among poets andcriticks, were at last printed (1709) 
in Tonaon's '■ Miscellany," in a volimie which began with 
the "Pastorals" of Philips, and ended with those of 

The same year was written the " Essay on Criticism ; " ^ 
a work which displays such extent of comprehension, such 
nicety of distinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and 
Buch knowledge both of ancient and modem learning, 
as are not often attained by the matui-est age and longest 
experience. It was published about two years afterwards, 
and being praised by Addison in the " Spectator"' with 
HofBcient liberality, met with so much favour as enraged 
Dennis, " who," he says, " found himaeK attacked, without 
any manner of provocation on his side, and attacked in his 
person, instead of his writings, by one who was wholly 
a stranger to him, at a time when all the world knew 

' E. and C. vol. ii. pp. 1-30. Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 1 . Mr. Elwin appo- 
ut«ly observes that " Esaay '' was used in Pope's day in ils now obsolete 
KDK nf an altempi, and gives examples from Brjden, Denham, and 
Stephens, of a Bimilu' employment of the word. 

'' Addison^E papiT in the ^iciator appeared Dec. 20tb, ITII, six 
moDlliB after Dennis's piuDphlet, which was advertised as "this day 
psblisbed" mXbe Daily Coarant of June 20th, 1711, E. and C. voi. ii. 
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he waa peraecuted by fortune; and not only saw that this 
w&s attempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost 
falsehood and calumny, but found that all thie vas done by 
a little affected hypourite, who liad nothing in his mouth at 
the same time but truth, candour, friendship, good-nature, 
humanity, and maguauimity." 

How the attack waa clandestine is not easily perceived, 
nor how his permiu is depreciated ; but he seems to have 
known eomethijig of Pope's character, in whom may be 
discovered an appetite to talk too frequently of his own 
virtues. 

The pamphlet ' is auch as rage might be expected to dic- 
tate, He supposes himself to be aaked two questions; 
whether the " Essay " will succeed, and who or what is the 
author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false opinions 
then prevalent ; the author he concludea to be young and 

■' First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond hia 
little ability, and hath rashly imdertaken a task infinitely 
above his force. Secondly, while this little author stmts, 
aud affects the dictatorial! air, he plainly shews that at the 
same time he is under the rod ; and while he pretends to 
give law to others, is a pedantick slave to authority and 
opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like schoolboys, borrowed both 
from living and dead. Fourthly, be knows not his own 
mind, and frequently contradicts himself. Fifthly, be is 
almost perpetually in the wrong." 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quotations 

' Entitled bj Dennis, RejUaiimis, Critical and Satiriait, i^mn a lalt 
Ekapiody, called an Essay on Critkimiy. Pope had alluded to Oennia, 
his " threnUning eye" and "stares tremendouB," under the name oF 
Appiua, from hia plaj Appiua and I'trgi^ia, and bin notorious pe- 
culiarities. Eiso) ott Oriiiaiam. E. and C. to). iL pp. l-lll, Atd. i*. 
TOl. ii. p. 25. I 
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and remarks ; but bis desire to do mischief is greater than 
his power. He has, however, jiistl_r criticised some passages, . 

^nt these lines, ■ 

^^B '■ There are wbora heaveu has bless'd with store of wit, I 

^^v Tet want as much again to nkinage it; \ ^^M 

^B For wit and jadgment ever are at strife — " j^H 

I^R'is apparent that wil has two meaningB, and that what ia | V 
- Ifiinted. though called wit, is truly judgment. So far T 

Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but, not content with argu- 
ment, he will have a little mirth, and triumphs over the 
first couplet in terms too elegant to be foi^ttcn. " By the 
■way, what rare numbers are here ! Would not one swear 
that this youngster had espoused some antiquated Muse, 
who had sued out a divorce on account of impotence from 
some superannuated sinner ; and, having been p — sed by 
her former spouse, has got the gout in her decrepit age, 
which makes her hobble so damnably." This was the man 
who would reform a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had 
detected one of those blunders which are called h)dh. The 
first edition had this line : 

" What is this wit- 
Where wanted, Bconi'd ; and envied where acquir'd ? " 

" How," says the eritick, " can wit be scom'd where it ia 
not ? Is not this a figure frequently employed in Hiber- 
nian land ? The person that wants this wit may indeed be 
aeomed. but the scorn shews the honour which the con- 
temner has for wit." Of this remark Pope made the proper 
use, by correcting the passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable in 
Dennis's criticism; it remains that justice be done to his 

tlicacy. " For his acquaintance {says Dennis) he names 
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Mr. Walsh,' who had hv no means the qualificatioii which 
thi8 author reckons absolut«]T newsaary to a eritdek, it 
being very certain that he was, like this Essayer, a veiy in* 
different poet; he loved to be well-dressed; and I re- 
member a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh used to 
take into his company, as a double foU to his person and 
capacity. — Enquire between StinniiighiU and Oakingham* 
for a young, short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the 
God of Love, and tell me whether he be a proper author to 
make personal reflections ? — He may extol the antients, but 
he has reason to thank the gods that he was bom a modem ; 
for had he been bom of Grecian parents, and his fatfaar 
consequently bad by law had the absolute disposal of him,, 
his life had been no longer than that of one of his poems,, 
the life of half a day. — Let the person of a gentleman o£ 
bis parts be never so contemptible, his inward man is tea 
times more ridiculous; it being impossible that his out- 
ward form, though it be that of downright monkey, should 
differ so much from human shape, as his unthinking im- 
material part does from human understanding." Thus 
began the hostility between Pope and Dennis, which, though 
it was suspended for a short time, never was appeased. 
Pope seems, at first, to have attacked him wantonly ; but 
though he always professed to despise him, he discovers, 
by mentioning him very often, that he felt his force or his 

Of this £ssay Pope declared ' that he did not expect the 
sale to be quick, because not one ffnlleman in nzfjr, ecev of 

• ■■ Waltk— tbe Mbk^s jodga utd tneofi. 

Who jastly knaw to blane or lo ammmd ; 

To bie>«i BiU, tM aalnac tor desnt, 

Th» clrarcM bead and tke l ia cen u hon,* &c ttc 

OMjr m Crilicirm, AU. P. roL iL p. Sa 
' Thu a, ai BinficU. aboM two niks from OakiaghiB. 
' Pl^ nvue to C^n, JbIj 19tk, ITll, Ihai he «d not «if*cl it 
woitU mnr anirm M ifctroi t^iaa. ti. isdC. nLu. p. li. 
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tibial education, could undergfand it. The ^^tleniea, and 
the education of that time, seem to have been of a lower 
character thaa they are of this, He mentioned a thouaand 
copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis waa not his only censurer ; the zealous papists 
thought the monks treated with too much contempt, and 
Eraemua ' too studiously praised ; Ijut to these objections 
he had not much regard. 

The Eeeay has been translated into French by Hamilton, 
author of the " Comte de Graminont," whose version was 
never printed, by Bobotham, secretary to the King for 
Hanover, and by Beetiel ; and eommentetl by Dr. Warbnr- 
ton, who has discovered in it such order and connection aa 
was not perceived by Addison, nor, as is said, intended by 
the author. 

Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is so far 
arbitrary and immethodical. that many of the paragraphs 
may change places with no apparent inconvenience ; for of 
two or more positions, depending upon some remote and ■ 
general principle, there is seldom any cogent reason why ^ 
one should precede the other. But for the order in which i 
they stand, whatever it be. a bttle ingenuity may easily I 
give a reason. It is possible, says Hooker, that by long cir- [ 
eumduetionj/rom any one truth all truth may be in/eTTed." Of 
all homogeneous truths at least, of all truths respectii^ the 
same general end, in whatever series they may be pro- 
duced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas may be 
formed, such as, when it is once shewn, shall appear 
natural ; but if this order be reversed, another mode of 

^ " That grrat injured name." Es»a/ on Criticitm, Aid. P. vol. ii, 
p. S9. 

° Johnson apparently refers to Eccles. Pol, ii. 1. § 2, " as by long cir- 
cuit of deduoliou it may be even all truth out of any truth may be COD- 
dnded." From thia it would appear that the Dietionariea which give 
Hooker aa an authority for circnindnctioa in the senae in which Johnam 
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connection equally specious may be found or made. Aris- 
totle is praised for itaming ' Fortitude first of the cardiiial 
Tirtues, as that without which no other virtue can steadily 
be practised; but he might, with equal propriety, have 
placed Prudence and Justice before it, since without 
Prudence Fortitude is mad ; without Justice, it ia mis- 
chievous. 
I As the end of method is perspicuity, that series ia suffi- 
ciently regular that avoids obscurity ; and where there is 
I no obscurity it will not be difficult to discover method. 

In the ■■ Spectator " ' was published the " Messiah," ' 
which he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, and cor- 
Koted in compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasou&ble to infer, from his Letters, that the verses 
on the " Unfortunate Lady" ' were written about the time 
vhen his Estai/ was published. The Lady's name and 
adventures I have sought with fruitless enquiry.,' 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned from 
Mr. Buffbeod.* who writes with the confidence of one who 
could trust his information. She was a woman of emin^it 
rank and large fortune, the ward of an unkle, who, having 
given her a proper edui-ation. espected like other guardians 
that she should make st least au equal match ; and such 
he proposed to her. but found it rejected in favour of a 
yoan^ geuUemau of inferior condition. 

Having distxtveivd the correspoadraice between the two 

' i^. Silun, iiL «. 

* ^ntUtr, No. 3TS, U«7 t4th, ITIS. 

* Mrnitk, a «Mnd KOofm i» imitMiaB tf Vtigifs FoUio. toL L. 

* a^UtktJImi^^im tyrfrti £Wy, AM. f . toL i. p. IIB. 

* Sm Ur. EIwim'!* 1 immikt «tt Iba A«*tlM> •&«> of cdiuva uid' 
h»«Hr«iihM» ta nMUiok the UmKUj of tb> V ^ w tmmm lt L^, Utd tha 
fnteWilT, mtfMVd *^ Ifaf^'t tMMt K> CtejU. tku ifae wu bat • 
«(Nrif*fl<lW|uM^llHK7. E. ud C. **L a. fL iOt. 
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lovere, and finding the joung lady determined to abide 
by her own choice, he suppoeed that separation migjht 
do what CBJi rajely he done hy aj^nments. and sent her 
into a foreign country, where ehe waa ohliged to con- 
verse only with those from whom her unkle had notliing 
to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his letters 
were intercepted and carried to her guardiau, who directed 
her to be watehed with still greater vigilance ; till of this 
restraint she grew ao impatient, that ehe bribed a woman- 
servant to procure her a aword, which she directed to her 
heart. 

From thia account, given with evident intention to raise 
the Lady's character, it does not appear that she had any 
claim to praise, nor much to compassion. She seems to 
have been impatient, violent, and \iagovemable. Her 
unhle's power could not have lasted long ; the hour of 
Uberty and choice would have come in time. But her 
desires were too hot for delay, and ahe liked self-murder 
better than suspeuce. 

Nor is it discovered that the unkle, whoever he was. is 
with much justice dehvered to posterity as a /alee 
Guardian; he seems to have done only that for which a 
guardian is appointed ; he endeavoured to direct his niece \ 
till ahe should he able to direct herself. Poetry has not i 
often been worae employed than in dignifying the amorous 
fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the " Eape of the liock," ' the 
most airy, the most ingenious, and the most delightful of 
all his compositions, occasioned by a frohck of gallantry, 

' The Eape of the Lock, an heroi-comlcul piiem, Aid. P. rol. i. p. G7. 

E. and C. vol. ii. pp. 113-193, first publielied anonjmoualj in 1713, in 

two canloa, in Linlot's Misctllany, and in 1714 separately, being en- 

[ larged by the addition of the " maeluDery " borrowed from the Rnti- 
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rather too familiar, in whiiih Lord Petre cut off a look of 
Mrs. Arabella Fermor'e hair. This, whether stealth or 
riolence, was so mut-h reHented, that the twmmerce of the 
two families, before very friendly, was interrupted, Mr. 
Caryl,' a gentleman who, l)eing secretary to Eing James's 
Queen, had followed his Mistress into France, and who 
being the author of " Sir Solomon Single," a comedy, and 
some translations, was entitled to the notice of a Wit, 
solicited Pope to endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous 
poem, which might bring both the parties to a better 
J temper. Iii compliance with Caryl's request, though his 
name was for a long time marked only by the first and last 
letter, 0^1, a poem of two cantos was written (1711), aa is 
said, in a fortnight, and sent to the offended Lady, who 
liked it well enough to shew it ; and, witli the usual pro- 
cess of literary transactions, the author, dreading a siu-rep* 
titioua edition, was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such aa was desired ; the 
pacification and diversion of all to whom it related, except 
Sir George Brown," who complained with some bitterness 
that, in the charcter of Sir Plume, he was made to talk 
nonsense. Whether all this be true, I have some doubts j 
for at Paris, a few years ago, a niece of Mrs, Fermor, who 
presided in an English Convent, mentioned Po[je'a work 
with very little gratitude, rather as an insult than an 
honour ; and she may be supposed to have inherited the 
opinion of her family. 

At its first apijearance ' it was termed by Addison merunt 

' Tbc person wliobeapoke the flops of tie Lock was not Mr. Spcrelwy 
Caryll, bal his nephew, ihe Sussex ncguire, and fur years (he correspon- 
dent of Pope, E. and C. vol. ii. p. ISO. The Secretary and author at 
the comfdj died in 1711, agfed SO. 

' " Of Yorkahirc," brother to Mrs. Morley, the originnl of Thalatrii. 
Spence bad been told that the description " was the verj picture of the 
man." E. and C. 'oL ii. pp. 145, 172. 

' In Lintot's I'Hrsl Mticellany, 8to, \7Vi. The aame Miscellany, 
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sal. Fope, bonever, saw that it was capable of iuiprore- 
ment; and. ba%ii^ luckily contrived to borrow liiBmaehicerj- 
from the " Bosicrucians," ' imparted the Kcbeme with 
which his bead wa« teeming to Addison, who told him 
that his wort, as it stood, was a delicious tUUe ihing,^ and 
gave him no encouragement to retouch it. 

This has been too hastil}' considered as an instance of 
Addison's jealousy ; for as he could not guesa Uie conduct 
of the new design, or the possibilities of pleasure comprised 

a fiction of which there had been no examples, he might 

reasonably and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce 

prosperity, and forbear an attempt which he 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope foresaw 

tlie future efflorescence of imagery then budding in his 

id, and resolved to spare no art, or industry of cultiva- 

The soft luxuriance of_hisJajicy was already shoot- 

[, and all the g ay varieties of d iction were ready at his 

id to colour and embeUish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The " Rape of 

the Lock " stands forward, in the claaaos of literature, as 

the most exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley 

.tulated 111"! upon the display oF powers more truly 

than he had shewn before ; with elegance of de- 
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■ea, ISmo, and called Popes Mis- 



— P. CUMKINQHAH. 

icniciaiis, or Rosycrneiana, were a Bett or secret society in 

ij, the history of which li now very obscure. Thoy were aap- 

' e possessed of tariuus knowledge and poiven, nutiii'al nnd 

oatoral, beyond the reach of cooimon men, such u l)ie philo- 

0, etc. An endeavour has been made lo trace la [hem the 

modern Freemasons, but suuh a, theory is errtmeiius. This 

1 philosophy," OS it was sometimes called, spread widely 

r Europe, and its adherents became dreaded by governments as a 

. Pope took his aecount of it from a little sttlirical dia- 

oe, published at Paris by De Montfaucon, Abbi de Villara (fforis, 

lii.), and entitled Le Comle de Gabalii. — A. Uilnbb. 
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scription and justness of precepts, he had now exhibited 
boundless fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the machinery 
with the action as his most successful exertion of poetical' 
art. He indeed could never afterwards produce anything 
of auch unexampled excellenee. Those perfonnancefl, 
which strike with wonder, are combinations of akilfal 
genius with happy casualty ; and it is not likely that any ■ 
felicity, like the discovery of a new race of preternatural 
agents, should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem ' the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy 
the praise for a long time without disturbance. Many 
years afterwards ' Dennis published some remarks upon it, 
with very little force, and with no effect ; for the opinion 
of the publick was already settled, and it was no longer at 
the mercy of criticism. 

About this time ' he published the " Temple of Fame," 
which, as he tells Steele in their correspondence, he had 
written two years before ; that is, when he was only 
twenty-two yeaia old, an early time of life for so much 
learning and so much observation as that work exhibits. 

On this poem Deunis afterwards published some remarks, 
of which the most reasonable is, that some of the lines 
represent motum as exhibited by genlpture. 

Of the Epistle from " Elloisa to Abelard," I do not know 
the dat«.* His first inclination to attempt a composition 
of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Savage t«ld me, from hi» ^ 
perusal of Prior's " Nut-brown Maid." How much he has 

■ I%«ff(^^fibIoci.thusamplified,wufint paUidiedbjLintot, 
in 8*0, 1T14. 

> In 1728. 

' In 1715. Pnpe stales in tbc Adrrrtieeuteiit thu the hint of this 
poem was uhen froni Clnucer'i Htnut ef Famt. 

• ejoin le>Jbtlanl.A\±P.nA.i.p. 101, ms (br the firs! lime printed 
in the mllectkui of I\>pe'i XitertlantiMa Perws. in which tbe third 
rolome of Ihe Hiad appeaRd in ITI7. E. ftnd C. toL ii. pp. 218-357. 
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surpassed Prior's work it is not newssary to mention, 
wben perhaps it may he said with justice, that he has ex- 
eeiled every composition of the same kind. The mixture 
of religious hope and resignation gives an elevation and 
dignity to disappointed love, which ima^s merely natural 
c&nnot bestow. The gloom of a convent atrikea the imagi- 
nation with far greater force than the solitude of a 
grove. 

Thia piece was, however, not much his favourite in hia 
latter years, though I never beard upon what principle he 
alighted it. 

In the next year (1713) hepubliahed"WinilBor Forest;"' 
of which part was, as he relates, wTitt«n at sixteen, about 
the same time as hia Pastorale, and the latter part was 
added afterwards : where the addition begins, we are not 
lold. The lines relating to the Fea«e confess their own 
date. It is dedicated to Lord Lansdowne,' who was then 
high in reputation and influence among the Tories ; and it 
is said, that the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Reports like 
this are often spread with boldness very diaproportionate 
to their evidence. Why should Addison receive any par- 
ticular disturbance from the last lines of " Windsor 
Forest? " If contrariety of opinion could poison a. poli- 
tician, he would not live a day ; and, as a poet, he must 
have felt Pope's force of genius much more from many 
other parts of his works, 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not litely that 

' Wiitdior Fensl, Aid. P. vol. i. -p. *9. Johnson hod orerloaked Pope's 
Dole to line 291. " AJI the lines Ibal follow were no( added to the poem 
UU the jear ITID {171-2)." But Pope's memory deceived turn aa to the 
exact date when he stated tliat the enJ of the poem was writtoD " soon 
after the ratification uf the treaty uf Utrecht." The treaty waa signed 
Mftrch 30th, 1713, and mtilied April 28th, and Windior Forest via 
published before March 9th, 1713. E. snd C. Tot. i. p. 3H. 

' Vid. lupr. Life of Brmvillt, vol. a. p. 275. 

in. O 
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he would confess ; and it is certain that he bo well sup- 
preased his diHcontent, that Pope now thought himself his 
faTourite ; for having been consulted in the revisal of 
" Cato," he introduced it bv a Prologue ; and, when Dennis 
published his Bemarks,' undertook not indeed to vindicate 
but to revenge his friend, by a " Narratire of the Frenzy 
of John Dennis." 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no en- 
couragement to this disingenuous hostility ; for, says Pope, 
in a Letter to him, " indeed your opinion, that 'tis entirely 
to be neglected, would be my own in my own case ; but I 
felt more warmth here than I did when I first saw his book 
against myself (though indeed in two minutes it made me 
heartily merry)." Addison was not a man on whom such 
cant of sensibility could make much impreaaion. He left 
the pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Dennis, and 
perhaps did not think Pope to have deserved much by his 



This year was printed in the " Guardian " ' the ironical, 
comparison between the Pastorals of Philips and Pope ; a 
composition of artifice, criticism, and literature, to which 
notiting equal will easily be found. The superiority of- 
Pope is 80 ingenioualy dissembled, and the feeble lines of 
Phihps so skilfully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, 
was unwillii^ to print the paper lest Pope should be 
offended. Addison immediately saw the writer's design ; 
and, as it seems, had malice enough to conceal his discovery, 
and to permit a publication which, by making his friend 
Philips ridicntouB, made him for ever an enemy to 
Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a atrong 
incUnatiou to unite the art of Painting with that of Poetry, 

' Btmartt tpem Cato. by John Dennis, 1713. 
' FU. imfT. l^ n/AJJison, to), ii. p. 109. 
" ~ " t,No.40. April37tl>, ins. 



sad put himself under the tuition of Jervae.' He was 
ne&r-siglit«d. and therefore not formed by nature for a 
painter : he tried, however, how far he could advance, and 
sometimes persuaded his friends to sit. A picture of 
Eetterton,' aupposed to be drawn by him, was in the 
possession of Lord Mansfield : if this was taken from the 
hfe, he DQUBt have begun to paint earlier; for Betterton 
was now dead. Pope's ambition of this new art produced 
some encomiastick verses to Jervae, which certainly shew 
his power as a poet, but I have been told that they betray 
his ^norance of paintiuj^. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness 
and esteem ; and after his death published, under his 
name, a version into modern English of Chaucer's Pro- 
logues, and one of his Tales, which, aa was related by Mr. 
Harte, were believed to have been the performance of 
Pope himself by Fenton, who made him a gay offer of 
five pounds, if he would shew them in the hand of 
Betterton.^ 

• Charles Jertas (1675-17^9), a pupil of 8ir Oodfrej Knellar, of 
nboiii Walpole aaid, " Betweeu the badness of the age'a lasle, and the 
dearth of good maal«ra, and a fiiahionable reputation, Jervas sat at the 
top of his profession, and his own ranity thought no encomium dispru- 
portionate to his merit." Pope addreased to liim the beautiful Epistle 
(Aid. P. vol ii. p, 158), first printed in an edition of FreBOo/s Art of 
I Paintmg, published in 1T16. E. and C. vol. iii. p. ^OH. 

I' Thomas Betterton (1G3S-1710), the great actor who pkyed all tbe 
time of Dryden'B writing for the stage. He it waa who gave (ho 
bmaos answer lo Arciibiahop Tillotaon when he oomplained of not 
' being able to move his hearers as Betterton could. "That," said he, 
"U betsause yiyac grace tells them the troth as if it were fiction, and t 
lell them liciion as if it were truth." 

' Linlot's Account Book ronlaina the entry of a payment to Mr, Bet- 
tenon, under the 7th April, of Sfi 7s. SA for " The MUln's Tak, with 
some characters From Chaucer." But Betterton was then dead. The 

Kmt may have been made to Mrs. Betterton, for whose prolit Pope 
sred in the disposal of her husband's works.— P. Cnii 
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The nest year (1713) produced a bolder attempt, by 
which profit was sought as well as praiae. The poema 
which he had hitherto written, however they might have 
difFused his name, had made very little addition to hia 
fortune. The allowance which hia father made him, 
though, proportioned to what he had, it might be liberal, 
could not be lai^e ; his religion hindered him from the 
occupation of any civil employment, and he complained 
that he wanted even money to buy books.* 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of the 
publick extended, by soliciting a subscription to a version 
of the " Iliad," with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a practice 
peculiar to the English. The first considerable work for 
which this expedient was employed is said to have been 
Dryden'a " Vii^il ; " and it had been tried again with great 
success when the " Tatlers " were collected into volumes.' 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt would 
be successful. He was in the full bloom of reputation, and 
was personally known to almost all whom dignity of em- 
/ ployment or splendour of reputation had made eminent ; 
he conversed indifferently with both parties, and never dis- 
turbed the publick with his political opinions ; and it might 
be naturally expected, as each faction then boasted it« 
literary zeaJ, that the great men, who on other occasionB 
practised all the violence of opposition, would emulate each 
other In tlieir encouragement of a poet who had delighted 
all. and by whom none had been offended. 

With those hopes, he offered an English " Iliad " to sub- 

* Speiice. — John BON. 

' The rourtb edition of Milton's Faradiae Lost, in folia, hw) beeit 
published by inbccriptiDii in 1 666, sDil Walion's Polj/glet Bible in 1657; 
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scribers, in sic volumes in quajto, for six giuneas ; a sum, 
according to the value of money at that time, bv no means 
inconsiderable, and greater than I believe to h&ve been ever 
asked before. His proposal, howerer, was very favourably 
received, and the patrons of literature were busy to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote his interest. Lord 
Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a genius should be 
wasted upon a work not origiqal ; but proposed no means 
hy which he might live without it : Addison recommended 
caution and moderatioa. and advised him not to be content 
with the praise of half the nation, when be might be 
univer sally favoured, 

~ The greatness of the des^n, the popularity of the author, 
the attention of the literary world, naturally raised 
expectations of the future sale, that the booksellers 
made their offers with great eagerness ; but the highest 
bidder was Bernard Lintot,' who became proprietor on con- 
dition of supplying, at his own expence, all the copies which 
were to be delivered to subscribers, or presented to friends, 
and paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 

Of the Quartos it was. I believe, stipulated that none 
should be printed but for the author, that the subscription 
might not be depreciated ; but Lintot impreaaed the aanie 
pages upon a small Folio, and paper perhaps a little 
thinner ; and sold exactly at half the price, for half a 
guinea each volume, books so little inferior to the Quartos, 
that, by a fraud of trade, those Folioa, being afterwards 
shortened by cutting away the top and bottom, were sold 
as copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in 
Polio for two guineas a volume ; of the small Folio, having 
printed seventeen hundred and fifty copies of the first 
volume, he reduced the number in the other volumes to a 
thousand, 

■titora were Jacob Tonson, Ben Tooke, etc. 
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It ia unpleagant to relate that the bookseller, after all 
his hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very unjust and 
illegal action, defrauded of his profit. An edition of the 

English " Hiad " was printed in Holland in Ihiodecimo, and 
imported clandestinely for the gratification of those who 
were impatient to read what they could not yet afford to 
buy. This fraud could only be counteracted by an edition 
equally cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was com- 
pelled to contract hia Folio at onte into a Duodecimo, and 
lose the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at the end ot 
each book, aa they had been in the lai^e volumee, were now 
Bubjoined to the text in the same page, and are therefore 
more easily consulted. Of this edition two thousand five 
hundred were first printed, and five thousand a few weeks 
afterwards ; but indeed great numbers were necessary to 
produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged 
not only his own reputation, but in some degree that of bis 
friends who patronised his subacription, began to be 
frighted at his own undertaking ; and finding himself at 
first embarrassed with difiiculties, which retarded and 
oppressed him, he was for a time timorous and uneoey ; 
had his nights disturbed by dreams of long joumeya 
through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, that eom&-' 
body nymld hang him.* 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance; he 
grew by degrees more acquainted with Homer's images and 
expressions, and practice increased bis facility of versifica- 
tion. In a short time he represents himself as dispatching 
regularly fifty verses a day, which would shew him by aa 
easy computation the termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vesation. He that 

• Spence.- — Johnson. 
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a«k8 a. sabBcription soon finds that he has enemies. All 
who ilu iiot encourage him defame him. He that wants 
money niU rather be thought angrj than poor, and bu that 
wishes to save hie money conceals hi§ avarice by his malice. 
Addison had hinted his suspicion that Pope waa too much 
a Tory ; and aome of the Tories suapected his principlbfl 
because he had contributed to the " Guardian," which was 
larried on by Steele. 

To those who censured his politicks were added enemies 
ret more dangerous, who called in question his knowledge 
of Greek, and hie qualifications for a translator of Homer. 
To these he made no publick opposition ; but in one of his 
Letters' escapes from them as well as he can. At an age 
like his, for he was not more than twenty-five, with an 
irregular education, and a course of life of which much 
seems to have passed in conversation, it is not very likely 
that he overflowed with Greek. But when he felt himself 
deficient be sought assistiuioe ; and what man of learning 
would refuse to help him ? Minute enquiries into the force I 
of words are less necessary in translating Homer than other / 
poets, hecauae his jiositions are general, and his repreaentar / 
tions natural, with very little dependence on local or tern- / 
potary customs, on those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling original with accidental notions, and 
crowding the mind with images which time effaces, produce 
ambiguity in diction, and obscurity in books. To this open i 
display of unadulterated nature it must be ascribed, that ,' --' 
Homer has fewer passages of doubtful meaning than any | 
other poet either in the learned or in modern languages. I 
have read of a man, who being, by his ignorance of Greek, 
compelled to gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed on 
the opposite page, declared that from the rude simplicity 
of the lines literally rendered, he formed nobler ideas of 
' the Letter Ui Mr. Bridges, Brat printed hy Jobneon »t tbe end nt 
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the Homeric majesty than from the laboarecl elegance of 
pobshed versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and from 
them he coold easily obtain his author's sense with suffi- 
cient certainty ; and among the readers of Homer the num- 
ber is very small of those who £nd much in the Greek 
more than in the Latin, except the muaick of the 
numbers. 

[f more help was wanting, he had the poetical transla- 
tion of Eobanus Hessus, an unwearied writer of Latin 
verses; he had the French Homers of La Valterie ' and 
Dacier,' and the English of Chapman,' Hobbea.' and 
t^ylbj.' With Chapman, whose work, though now totallv 
neglected, seems to have been popular almost to the end 
of the last century, he had very frequent consultations, and 
perhaps never translated any passage till he had read hia 
version, which indeed he has been sometimes suspected of 
naing instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the six volnmea 
would have been very little more than six pamphlets with- 
out them. What the mere perusal of the text could sug- 

* La Valterie wi5 ■ French Abbj ia the iuler half of the seventcenlh 
centnrj, who transtalcd Homer, Jupmal, and Pmiuf. 

' Uadame Dacier (IS-li-KaO) translated the Iliad and Odt/aa/ inlo 
French prose, and this trao^UoD was done into English by Mr. Olds- 
wortb, Mr. Bnwme, and Mr. Uiell, and pabliJied, LoadoD, 17IS, l^mo, 
3 vaU. 

* Geotge Chapman, who died in 1604. published Seavai Booka of tht 
Iliada of Hoiiure, iViB« of Po/ta, Lond, liBS, 4io. The first editioD 
of the twentj-fbnr books, fblii-, is sappoeed to have been issaed in 161 1. 
The Odyuty wai published in 1611 and 161a, and the WioU Woria of 
Homer, London, folio {eirta 1616). Few will need to be reminded of 
Keau'i grand Sonnet On firit leotbig iitto ClapiKan't Honor. Keats, 
GoldBi TVauury, ed. Fiilgtart>. Sonnet XI p. 40. 

* Hobbes, Thonui.ofMalTneBburr (15^8-1679). Tb? second edition of 
hislniu]BlioDoftfonfl-HaBpubli«li«],Lond.lSTT,«rf.ii^. tol. L p. 119. 

' Ogilhj, rid. npt, p. 4. 



gest. Pope wanted ao aBsistance to collect or methodize; 
but more was necessary ; many pages were to be filled, and 
learning must supply materials to wit and judgment. 
Sometliing might be gathered from Bacier ; but no nian 
lores to be indebted to Ilia contemporaries, and Dacier was 
accessible to common readers. EustathiuB waa therefore 
neceaearily consulted. To read Eustathiua,' of whose 
work there was then no Latin version, I susitect Pope, if he 
had been willing, not to have been able ; some other waa 
therefore to be found, who had leisure as well as abilities, 
and he was doubtless most readily employed who would Jo 
much work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, 
in his preface to his poems,' declares himself the commen- 
tor in part upon the " Iliad ; " and it appears from Penton's 
Letter, preserved in the Museum, that Broome was at first 
engaged in consulting Eustathiua ; but that after a time, 
whatever was the reason, he desisted : another man of 
Cambridge was then employed, who soon grew weary of 
the work ; and a third, that waa recommended by Thirlby, 
is now discovered to have been Jortin,^ a man suice well 
Imown to the learned world, who complained that Pope, 
having accepted and approved his performance, never 
testified any curiosity to see him, and who professed to 
have foi^otten the terms on which he worked. The terms 
which Fenton uses are very mercantile : I think at first 
nght that hie performance is very comviendabie, and have 
lenl word for him tojinigh the 17ih book, and to send Uioith 
his deinandt for hie trotdile. I have here enclosed the epeci- 

' Euatathina, Andibishup o( Thessnlonica >n (he twelfth cenlurj'. and 
ibmoaa commentBlor on Homer,— Matt. Aenoid. 

' J'id, nipr. Lift uf Broome, p. 53. 

' John Joclin, D.D. (1698-1770), aulhor of the Life o/ firasmiis, 
8 roU. 4tii, lond. 1780, ind many vulumes of Srrmaru, Disiertalions, 
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men ; if ike rest come before the return, I will keep them till 
I receive yoitr order. 

Broome then offered hie service a. second time, which 
was probably accepted, as they had aftfirwiirda a closer 
correspondence. Pamell contributed the life of Homer, 
which Pope found so harsh, that he t-ook great pains in 
correcting it ; and by his own diligence, with auch help as 
kindness or money could procure him, in somewhat more 
than five years he completed his Tersion of the " Iliad," 
with the notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty-fifth 
year, and concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it is 
natural to suppose that he would have brought his work to 
a more speedy conclusion. The " Biad," containing leaa 
than sixteen thousand verses, might have been despatched 
in less than three hundred and twenty days by fifty verses 
in a day. The notes, compiled with the assistance of bis 
mercenaries, could not be supposed to require more time 
than the text. According to this calculation, the progress 
of Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the distance is 
commonly very great between actual performances and 
speculative possibility. It is natural to suppose, that as 
much OS has been done to-day may be done to-morrow ; 
but on the morrow some dilficulty emerges, or some ester* 
nal impediment obstructs. Indolence, interruption, busi- 
' ness, and pleasure, all take their turns of retardation ; and 
I every long work is lengthened by a thousand causes that 
) can, and ten thousand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps 
no extensive and multifarious performance was ever effected 
within the term originally fixed in the undertaker's mind. 
He that runs against Time, has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, though 
report seems to have over-rated it, was such as the world has 
not often seen. The subscribers were five hundred and 
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wveatf-Sre. Tbc copies for which subscriptiooa were 
gireD were tax hundred and fiftv-four ; and only six 
hnitdred and nxtj were printed. For those copies Pope 
bad nothing to paj ; he then;fore receired, including the 
two hundred poonds a Tolnme, five thousand three hundred 
and twentj" pounds four shillings, without deduction, as 
the books were supplied bj Lintot, 

By the success of hie subscription Pope was relieved 
frooi those pecuniary distresses with which, notwithstand- 
ing his popularitj, he had hitherto struggled. Lord 
Oxford had oiten lamented his disquaJifii^ation for pubUct 
emplovment, but never proposed a pension. While the 
crauslation of "Homer" was in its prvgress, Mr. Cra^gs. 
then secretary of state, offered to procure him a pen^oo, 
which, at least during his ministry, might be enjoyed with 
secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, who told him, 
however, that, if he should be pressed with want of money, 
he would send to him for oc<.-asioual supplies. Craggs was 
not long in power, and was never solicited for money by 
Pope, who disdained to beg what he did not want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he had too 
much discretioii to squander, he secured his future life 
from want, by considerable annuities. The estate of the 
Dube of Buckingham was found to have been charged with 
five hundred pounds a year, payable to Pope, which doubt- 
less his translation enabled him to purchase. 

it cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity, that I 
deduce thus minutely the history of the English " Iliad." 
It is certaiiJj the noblest version of poetry which the 
world has ever seen ; and its publication must therefore 
be considered as one of the great events in the annals of 
Learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excellence and 
difficulty of this great work, it must be very desirable to 
how it was performed, and by what gradations it 
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advanced to correctness. Of sucb an intellectual process 
the knowleilge has very rarely been attainable ; but happilj 
there remains the original copy of the " Iliad," which, bein^ 
obtained by Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended from' 
him to MaUct, and is now by the solicitation of the lata 
Dr. Maty reposited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon acci- 
dental fragments of paper, and the printed edition, there 
must have been an intermediate copy, that was perhaps 
destroyed as it returned from the press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, 
and shall exhibit first the printed lines ; then, in 
print, those of the manuscripts, with all their variationB. 
Those words in the small print which are given in Italicks, 
are cancelled in the copy, and the words placed under them 
adopted in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus : 

"The wrath of Peleiis' son, the direfnl spring 
Of all the Grecian woe?, O Qoddes.', sing: 
That wrftth nhich bnrl'd to Fliito's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty c!iie6 nntimely sliin. 

" The stem Pelides' ragr, O Goddess, sing, 
Uf all the woes <tf Grtrct the ttUX ipriog. 
That stivw'd with tmrriors dead the Phrygian plain. 
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Whose limbs, anbiirieii on ihe naked shore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vulcures tore. 

Since great Achilles and Alrides strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

" Wbnae limba. unburied on the hoRile shore, 

DcTooriug dc^ and gneAj tultutvs tore, 

SiiKT liral Alnia and JtlaUa ntoTv ; 

Soth »u the sorcnifn doom, and suth the will of JoTe. . 
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Dedfkre, O Muse, in what ill-lsted hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended Power 
L&tctift'B son a dire contagjoii spread, 
h And beap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
kThe King of Men hie reverend priest defy'd, 
I And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

" Declare, O Goddess, what (rffeiid«d Power 
Enflamed their ri>ye, in that Ul-omnt'd hoar ; 

anger fatal, hapless 

PhiebuB himself the din debate procur'd, 

T' avenge ^e wrongs his injur'd priest endur'd j 
For this tbe God a dire infection spread. 
And heap'd tbu camp with millioDS of the dead : 
The King of Men the sacred Sire defj'd. 
And for the Kiag's oHenee the people dy'd. 

f Tor Chijse8 sought with costly gifts to gain 

e daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo's awful enuigns grace his haiida, 
Bj these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
I Extends the sceptre and tbe laurel crown. 
" For Chryses sought by prrenUs to ryain 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Viitor's chain ; 
Suppliant tbe leuerable Father stands, 
Apollu'a awful ensigns grac'd his hands. 
By these he bega, and lowly bending down 
The golden sceptre and the laurel crown, 
'Pnaena (he sceptre 
For these at meignii of hie God he hare. 
The God that aeni» kit golden sA^fls afar ; 
The low on earth, the venerable man. 
Suppliant before the brother kings began. 

■ He sned to all, but thief implor'd for ^race 

■ The brother kings of Atreus' royal race ; 

Ye kings and warriors, may your vtiws be crow&'d. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground; 
May Jove restore yon, when your toils are o'er, 
r Safe to the pleasures of yonr native shore. 
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" To all be saed, but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus' rojal race. 

Ye 8WM of AtTta*. may your vows be tjrown'd, 

Kings and warriors 
YovT lahoura, bj/ tke Gods be alt your tabovrs erQVin'd ; 
So lany Ihe Gode your artns viiik amguaii bites. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level witli the ground ; 
TUl laid 

And crown yawt lahotits w\A deserved sureess; 
May JovB reBlore yon, when your tnils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleasures of yonr native ahore. 

But, oh 1 relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Cbryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 
And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

" But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pain. 
And give my daugbDer lo these arms again ; 
Beceive my gifte ; if mercy fails, yet let my present n; 
And fear (he God thai dealt his darts around, 
avenging Phcebus, ton nf Jove. 

The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair. 
Not so Atridea : be, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the sacred Sire, and thus reply'd." 

" He said, the Greeks their joint assent declare, 
J^/aiier said, the gen'roua Greeks relent, 
T* accept tbe ruiiom, and release the fair : 
Revere the priett, ojid sprat their join/ assent.- 
Sot BO the tyrant, he, with kingly pride, 
Atrides, 



Of theBe linee, and of the whole firat book, I am told 
that there was yet a former copy, more varied, and more 
deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very little from 
i page, and is therefore set down without any 



parallel : the few slight differenoes do i 
elaborately displayed. 
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" Now pleasing sleep had seal'ii each mortal eye ; 

I Stretcb'd in their tents tlje Grecian leaders lie ; 

i Tb' ImmnrtalH gluniber'd on tiieir thrones above, 
All but the erer-wBtehful eje of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he benda his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in oil the woes of war. 
Then bids an emptj phantom rise to sight, 
And thus emnmandi the vision of the aigbt i 

Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's rojal tent repair ; 
Bid him in arms draw forth tb' embattled train, 
March all hia legions to the dusty plain. 
Now tell the King 'tis given him to destroy 
Declare gi'd nnw 
I The lofty walls of wide -ex tended Troj; 

I For now no more the Guds with Fate contend ; 
I At Jnno's snit the heavenly factions end. 
I Destruction hovers o'er yoii devoted ivall, 

hangs 
■ And noddiug Ilium waits th' impending fall." 



InTocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 

" Say, Virgins, seated round the throne dirine, 
■ All-knowing Goddesses! immortal Nine ! 

~ e earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeaaur'd h 
BAnd hell's abyiis, bide nothing front your sight, 

"TTe, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 
|Sut gueas by rumour, and but boost we know) 

Oh say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame, 
f Or nrg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came 1 

To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 

A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

"Now, Virgin Goddesses, immortal Nine! 
That'round Olympus' heavenly sammit shine, 
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Wlio we through heaven and e&rth, and hel 
And all thingE know, and all things can rea> 
heiUB what armica Ibughl the Trojan land. 
What natJoNB rollnw'd, and what chiefs command ; 
(For donblful Fame diitracta tDankind below. 
And DoChing can we tell, and nothing know) 
Without jour aid, lo cnunt lb' unnumber'd crai 
A thouwnd mouths, a thousand tiinKUcB were v 

Book V.v. 1. 

" But PalloB now Tydides' soul inspires. 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her firei : 
AboTF ttic Greckti his deathless fame to raije, 
And crown her hero with distin^ish'd praiie. 
High on hiH iiiilm celestial lightnings play, 
His beam}' shield emits a living ray ; 
Th' unwearied blaee iiiceasant fltrcams supplies, 
Like the red star that Hres tii' autumnal Bkiee, 

"Bat Pallas nnw Tydides' soul inspires, 
Fills with her rage, and warms with all her fii'e>[ 

O'er all the Greeks decreed his lame lo raise, 
Aliove the Greeks her Biarrior^K fame to raise, 

hit deathless 
And crown her hero with immortal praise : 

distingaish'd 
Brahtjrom his beamy creet tlie lightnings play, 
Hi^ on helm 

From bia broad buckler flsHb'd the living ray, 
High on his helm eelestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray, 
The Goddess with her breath the flame supplies, 
Bright as tlie star whose tires in Autumn rise; 
Uer breath divine thii;k streojoing fliuues anppliea. 
Bright as the atal- that Ares the autumnal skies : 
Th' nn wearied blan' incessant streams supplies. 
Like the red star that fires ih' autumnal skies. 

" When first he rears his radiant orb to aight, 
And batli'd in ucean shoots a keener light. 
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Such glories Pallas oa the diief beittuw'd, 
Sach from his arms the fierce effulgciiuc flow'd ; 
Onwards he drives him liirioiis to engage, 
Where the fight bums, and where the thiekest rage. 
" When frash he rears his radiant orb to flight. 
And gilds old Ocpan with a blaie of light. 
Bright OB thB star that firea Ih' auCumnnl shies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gtlds Che seas and akies. 
Such glories Tallaa un her chief Ijestow'd, 
Such sparkling rajii from his bright armour flow'd. 
Such from his arms the Herce effulgence flow'd. 
Onward she drives him headlotig to engage, 

furious 
Where the roar bleeds, and where the fiercfst rage, 
light burns. ihickest 

Hie sDDs of Darea lirsC the combat auught, 
i. wealthy priest, but rifh without a fault ; 
Ja Vulcan's fane the lather's day» were led, 
The sons to toila of glorious battle bred ; 
" There liv'd a Trojau— Dares was his name. 
The priesi nf Vnlcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 
The sons of Dares lirst the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault." 

CoTiclusion of Book VIII. v. 687- 

" As when the mimn, refiilgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaTen'a clear araire spreads her sacred light; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with ailver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales — the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts Irom all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud llion blaze, 
Ajtd lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rsjs; 
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Tbe long reflezioii of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on tbe spires : 
A thousand piles the diukv horrurs gild. 
And shiwt a sliadT lustre o'er the field ; 
Fnll fiftj gaatds e*cb flaming pile attend, 
Whose mnber'd arms bv fits thick flashet send ; 
Loud neigh the conners o'er their heaps of cani« I 
And anl^it wamora wait the ruing mom." 
" As when in sdUiiess of tbe silent nl^t. 
As when the muoD in all her lustre bright. 
At when the moon, refolgenl lamp of njght. 
O'er heaTen's cltar man iheda her liiMr light ; 

pore spreads sacred 

A» still in air the trembling laMr* stood. 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
When %o ioox gaU dislorbs the daep SCTcne, 

And ao dim cWd o'ercaits the solemn scene ; 

AiDond her silver throne the planets glow. 
And stars ■mnnmher'd rmnbling beants bcMow; 
Aronod her throne the Ticid planets roll. 
And Blan □nDamber'd gdd the glowing pole : 
Clear glesiiis of light o'er tbe daik ireea an ■een, 

u'ec tbe dark trees a jelbw sheds. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower ^ma thej shed, 
gleam 

And tip with silver all tbe moaxtaa heads : 

And (ip with silver every m»nnlain'E head. 
The ralliea open, and the fimsts rise. 
The vales appear, the rocks in pro^oct rise, 
Then shine the lales, tbe rucks in prospect riae. 
All Nature stands reveal'd before oorejesi 
A flood of glory bnrsts &i*n all the skies. 
Tbe tonscioDB shepherd, joyful at the sight. 
Eye* the blue raott, and numbers every light. 
The conscioDS itMiBJ rejoieitig at the jighl 

shephente gating with delight 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the rieid light, 
gkaioos 



So manj Ramei before lie naiiy blase, 

pruud II ion 
And lighten glimmering Xanlbus wiDh their rays, 
Wide o'er the fields to Tro/ extend the glentns, 
And tip the dislant spirea with fainter beuns ; 
The liiftg nflexions or the disUnt fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires. 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires; 
A thousand (ires at diitsot stations bright, 
Gild the dork prospect, and dispel the night." 

Of theae apecimeiia every man who hae cultirated poetry, 
or who delights to trace the mind from the rudeness of its 
first conceptions to the elegance of its last, will naturally 
desire a greater number; but moat other readers are 
already tired, and I am nob writing only to poets and 
^iloBophers. 

The " Iliad " was published volume by volume, as the 
ftanslatiou proceeded ; the four first books appeared in 
1715. The expectation of this work was undoubtedly 
high, and every man who had connected his name with 
criticism or poetry, was desirous of such intelligence as 
might enable him to talk upon the popular topick. Halifax, 
who, by having been first a poet,' and then a patron of 
poetry, had acquired the right of being a judge, was willing 
to hear some books while they were yet unpubUshed. Of this 
rehearsal Pope afterwards gave the following account,* 

" The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to 
taste than really possessed of it. — When I had finished the 
two or three first books of my translation of the ' Iliad,' 
thai Lord desired to have the pleasure of hearing them 
raid at his house. — Addison, Congreve, and G-arth, were 
there at the reading. In four or five places, Lord Halifax 
alopt me very civilly, and with a speech each time, much 
• Spence. — Johnson.' 
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of the Bame kiod, ' I beg your pardoti, Mr. Pope i but there 

is Hometbing in that, paseage that does uot quite please 
I. — Be so good as to mark the place, and couBider it a. 
little at your leisure. — I'm sure you can give it a Lttle 
turn.' I returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in 
his chariot ; and, as we were going along, was saying to 
the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under b. good deal 
of difficulty by such loose and general observations ; that 
I had been thinking over the passages almost ever since, 
and could not guess at what it was that offended his 
Lordship in either of them. Garth laughed heartily at my 
embarraasment ; said, I had not been long enough ac- 
quainted with Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I 
need not puzzle myself about looking those places over and 
over, when 1 got home, * All you need do (says he) is ta 
leave them just as they are ; call on Lord Halifax two or 
three months hence, thank him for his kind observations 
on those passa^s, and then read them to liifi as altered. 
I have known him much longer than you have, and will 
be answerable for the event.' I followed his advice; 
waited on Lord HaUfEu some time after ; said, I hoped he 
would find his objections to those passages removed ; read 
?m to him exactly aa they were at first ; and his Lord- 
ship was extremely pleased with them, and cried out, Af/, 
WW they are perfectly right : -nothing can be better." 

It ia seldom that the great or the wise suapet^t that they 
are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a lucly 
opportunity of securing immortality, made some advances 
of favour and some overtures of advantage to Pope, which 
he seems to have received with sullen coldness. All our 
knowledge of this tranaaction is derived from a single 
Letter (Dec. 1, 1?14), in which Pope says, "I am obUged 
to you, both for the favours you have done me, ojid those 
you intend me. I distrust neither your will nor your 
memory, when it ia to do good ; and if I ever become 
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troublesome or solicitous, it must aot be out of eipectatioo. 
but out of f^titude. Your Lordship may cause me to 
live agreeably in the town, or coutentedlj in the country, 
which is really all the difference I set between an easy 
fortune and a small one. It is indeed a high strain of 
generosity in you to think of making me easy all my life, 
only because I have been so happy as to divert you gome 
few hours ; but, if I may have leave to add it is because 
you think me no enem.y to my native country, there will 
appear a better reason ; for I must of consequence be very 
touch (as I sincerely am) yours &c." 

These voluntary ofEera, and this faint acceptance, ended 
without effect. The patron was not accustomed to such 
frigid gratitude, and the poet fed his own pride with the 
dignity of independence. They probably were suspicious 
of -each other. Pope would not dedicate till he saw at 
what rate his praise was valued ; he would be troublesome 
Mrf of gratitude, not easpeetation. Halifax thought himself 
entitled to confidence ; and would give nothing, unless he 
knew what he should receive. Their commerce had its 
beeirmiag in hope of praise on one aide, and of money on 

e other, and ended because Pope was less eager of money 
than Halifax of praise. It is not likely that Halifax had 
any personal benevolence to Pope ; it is evident that Pope 
loo^d on Halifax with scorn and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining him 
* patron ; but it deprived him of a friend. Addison and 
he were now at the head of poetry and criticism ; and both ■ 
« such a state of elcTation, that. Uke the two rivals in the 

man state, one eoald no longer bear an equal, nor the - 
betT * ^l^^*" '^^ *^^ gradual abatement of kindness 
b.v thTmaeT™'^' ^^ ^&^^n>ng is oft«n scarcely discernible 
"witiooB, M^' """^ *^f process is continued by petty pro- 
■nd aometia '^'^'^ *®* sometimes peevishly returned. 
^m * lyxi tempt uously neglected, which would 
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escape all attention but that uf pride, and drop from an; 
memory bnt that of resentment That the quarrel of those 
two witH ehould be minutely deduced, is not to be expected 
from a writer to whom, as Homer says,' nothing but rumour 
hae reached, and -who has no jiereonai knowledge. 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the reputa- 
tion of their wit first brought them together, with the re- 
spect due to a man whose abilities were acknowledged, and 
vrho, having attained that eminence to which he was him- 
self aspiring, had in his hands the distribution of literary 
fame. He paid court with sufUcient dihgence by his 
Prologue to '■ Cato," by his abuse of Dennis, and, with 
praise yet more direct, by his poem on the " Dialogues on 
Medals," of which the immediate publication was then in-, 
tended, In all this there was no hypocrisy ; for he con* 
fessed that he found in Addison something more pleasing 
than in any other man. 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself favoured 
by the world, and more frequently compared his own powers 
with those of others, his confidence increased, and his snb- 
mission lessened ; and that Addison felt no delight from 
the advances of a young wit, who might soon contend with 
him for the highest ptaee. Every great man, of whatever 
kind be his greatness, has among hia friends those who 
officiously, or insidiously, quicken bis attention to offences, 
heighten his disgnst, and stimulate his resentment. Of 
such adherents Addison doubtless had many, and Pope was 
now too high to be without them. 

From the emission and reception of the Proposals for the 
" Hiad," the kindness of Addison seems to have abated. 
Jervas the painter once pleased himself (Aug. 20, 1714) 
with imagining that he had re-established their friendship ; 
and wrote to Pope that Addison once suspected him of too 
close a confederacy with Swift, but was now satisfied with 
' /liad, ii. 486. 
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Pi conduct. To thia Pope answered, a week after, that 

IB engi^ementa to Swift were such as hie servicsB in re- 
gard to the Bultecriptioa demanded, and that the Tories 
never put him under the necessity of asking leave to be 
grateful. But, says he, as Mr. Addison muKt be the ju<^e 
»B what regards himself, and seems to have mo very just one 
in regaml to me, so I must ovtn to you I expect nothing hut 
eitnlityfrom him. In the same Letter he mentions Philips, 
as having been busy to kiudle animositv between them ; but, 
in a Letter to Addison, he expresBea some consciousness of 
behaviour, inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription there 
B the testimony of Kennet, no friend to either him 
iPope. 

||"Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the cofEee-houae, and 

lad a bow from every body but me, who, I confeBS. could 
not but deapiae him. When I came to the anti-chamber to 
wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift waa the principal man of 
talk and business, and acted as master of requests.— Then 
he instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet in Eng- 
/omjwas Mr. Pope (a papist), who had begun a translation 
of Homer into English verse, for which he must have them 
oil svhsarihe ; for, aaya he, the author shall not begin to 
print till I have a thousand guineas for him." 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all 
bis political fury, good-natured and officious, procured an 
interview between theae angry rivals, which ended in 
aggravated malevolence. On this occasion, if the reporta 
be true. Pope made his complaint with frankness and spirit, 
aa a man undeservedly neglected or opposed ; and Addiaou 
affected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even 
voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telling him of 
the improvements which his early works had received from 
his own remarks and those of Steele, said, that he, being 
1 publick business, had no longer any care 
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for his poetical reputation ; nor had any other desire, with. 
regard to Pope, than that his should not, by too much.' 
arrogance, alienate the publick. 

To this Pope ia said to have replied mitli great keennew 
and Beverity, upbraiding Addison with perpetual depen.- 
dance, and with the abuse of thoBe qualifications which he 
had obtained at the publiet coat, and chai^ng him with 
mean endeavours to obstruct the progress of rising merit, 
The contest rose so high, that they parted at last without 
any interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was (1715) in time published; 
and a rival version of the first •' Iliad," for rivals the time' 
of their appearance inevitably made them, was immediately 
printed, with the name of Tickell. It was soon perceivedi 
that, amoi^ the followers of Addison, Tickell had the pre- 
ference, and the criticks and poets divided into factions. J, 
says Pope, have the town, that i«, the mob, on my side ; bvt 
it ia not tmcommonfor the amaller party to supply hy ind/ttetr^f' 
what it wants in numhers. — I appeal to the people as my" 
rightful judges, and, while they are not inclined to condenm 
me, shall not fear the high-fiyert at Button's. This oppou- 
tion he immediately imputed to Addison, and complained 
of it in terms sufficiently resentful to Craggs, their commoB 

When Addison's opinion was asked, he declared the 
versions t« be both good, but Tickell's the best that had 
ever been written ; and sometimes said that they were both 
good, but that Tickell had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation and 
his interest were at hazard. He once intended to print to< 
gether the four versions of Drydea, Maynwaring, Pope, and 
Tickell, that they might be readily compared, and fairly 
estimated. This design seems to have been defeated by 
the refusal of Tonson, who was the proprietor of the other 
three veraiona. 
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Pope intended at another time » rigoroua critioiam of 
Tickell's translation, and liad marked a copy, which I have 
seen, in all places that appeared defective. But while he 
was thus meditating defence or revenge, his adventaiy sunk 
before him without a blow ; the Toioe of the publick were 
not long divided, and the preference was tmiversally given 
to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to an- 
other, that the other tranelation was the work of Addison 
himsell' ; but if he Imew it in Addison's life-time, it doeB 
not appear that he told it. He left his illustriouB anta- 
gonist to be punished by what has been considered as the 
moBt painful of all reflections, the remembrance of a crime 
perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstancea of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope.* 

" Pfailips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me 
in cc^ee-houses, and conTersations ; and 6ildou wrote a 
thing about Wycherley, in which he had abused both me 
and my relations very groaly. Lord Warwick himself 
told me one day, that it was in vain for me to endeavour to 
be well with Mr. Addisou ; that hia jealous temper would 
never admit of a settled Eriendahip between usr and, to 
Gouvince me of what he had said, assured me, that Addison 
had encouraged Gildon to pultlish those scandals, and had 
given him t«n guineas after they were published. The next 
day, while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a 
Letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was not un- 
aequainted with this behaviour of his ; that if I was to 
gpeab severely of him, in return for it, it should be iu auch 
a dirty way, that I should rather tell him, himself, fairly 
of his faults, and allow bis good qualities ; and that it 
should be something in the following manner : I then ad- 

• Spence. — Johksov. 
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joined the first sketch of what has si 
satire on Addison. Mr. Addison ueed 

The verses on Addison,' when they were sent to Atter- 
bury, were considered by him as the most excellent of 
Pope's performances ; and the writer was advised, since he 
knew where his strength lay, not to suffer it to remais 
unemployed. 

This year^715) being, by the subscription, enabled to 
live more by choice, having persuaded his father to sell 
their estate at Binfield, he purchased, I think only for hw 
life, that house at Twick enham to which his reeidemae 
afterwards prociired so much celebration, and removed 
thither with his father and mother.' 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx '' which hia 
verses mention ; and being under the necessity of making 
a subterraneous passage to a garden on the other side 
of the road, he adorned it with fossils bodies, and digni- 
fied it with the title of a grotto ; a place of silence and 
retreat, from which he endeavoured to persuade his 
friends and himself that cares and passions could bo 
excluded.'' 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of 
man, who has more frequent need to solicit than exciu( 

I' These were iiral printed as a, fte^aient of a, 
among the JUiseeUimics in 1727. and linHlly iacorporalad in (he Epitt 
la Dr. Arbullatot. 

•■' He did not r* 
faiher'B death. H 
burifd at Chiswich. 

q square, one at each corner, and the fifth i 

of auoh groups formed an avenue or orchard. 

EpUi. ly. «ol. iii. p. 17S. 

* See Pope's iines descriptive of" the ^gerian grot,^ and alluding 
the far-famed meeliogB there of the l>p]xiiiIion when plotting the daw 
fall of Walpole. Aid. P. vol. 



i, four being planted in. I 
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tJie sun ; but Pope's escavation was requisite aa au entrance 
lo his garden, and, as some men try to be proud of their 
defects, he extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, 
and vanity produced a grotto where neceestty enforced a 
passage. It may be frequently remarked of the studioua 
sad Hpeculative, that they are proud of trifleB, and tba,Vi " 
their wnusementB seem frivolous and childish; whether it| 
lie tha.t men conscious of great reputation think themaelveBiV 
above the reach of censure, and safe in the admission of 
negligent indulgences, or that mankind expect from elevated 
genius an uniformity of greatness, and watch itii degradaJ 
IJon with malicious wonder; like him who having followed 
Kith his eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament thqii 
she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were annually pub- 
lished, he collected hieformer works (171?) into one quarto 
Tolmne, to which he prefixed a Preface, written with great 
qnitelinees and elegance, which was afterwards reprinted, 
with eome paasa^s subjoined that he at first omitted ; 
uther marginal additions of the same kind he made in the 
later editions of hie poems. Waller remarks, that poets 
lose half their praise, because the reader knowti not what 
ihey have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught him 
the art of obtaining the accumulated honour both of what 
he had published, and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy-fifth 
year, having passed twenty-nine years in privacy. He is 
not known but by the character which his sou has given 
him. If the money with which he retired was all gotten by 
himself, be had traded very successfully in times when 
sudden riches were rarely attainable. 

The pubUcation of the " Iliad " was at last completed in 
1720. The splendor and success of this work raised Pope 
many enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate his abilities; 
Bnmet, who was afterwards a Judge of no mean repnta- 
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tion, censured him in a piece called " Homeridea " ' before 
it was pnbliahed ; Ducket likewise endeavoured to make 
him ridiculous. Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all 
his studies. But, whoever his criticks were, their writings 
are lost., aJid the names wliich are preserved, are preserved 
in the " Dunciad." 

In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatuation, 
when more riches than Peru can boast were expected from 
the South Sea,' when the contagion of avarice tainted every 
mind, and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was seized 
with the universal passion, and ventured some of his 
money. The stock rose in its price ; and he for a while 
thought himself the Lord of ihotisand^. But this dream of 
happiness did not last lon^, and he seems to have waked 
soon enough to get clear with the loss only of what ha 
once thought himself to have won, and perhaps not wholly 
of that. 

Next year ^ he pubUshed some select poems of his friend 
Dr. Pamell, with a very elegant Dedication to the Earl 
Oxford ; who, after all his struggles and dangers, tht 
lived in retirement, still under the frown of a victorioi 
faction, who could take no pleasure in hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of Shal 
speare.' His name was now of so much authority, thi 
Tonson thought himself entitled, by annexing it, to demani 
a subscription of six guineas for Shakspeare's plays ii 
quarto volumes ; nor did his expectation much deceive him : 
for of seven hundred and fifty which he printed, he dis- 



nd, 
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' Bumel and Dnclcet were the joint snthr:irs of this pamphlet, of 
which two edilioDB appeared in 1713. — A. HiLNES. 

' This slluden to tbo notorious company for trading in the Soulk 
Seas, koowD as the South Sea Bubble. 

' I721,biittheeailiuii did nor appear till 1T32. 

' This edition, 6 vols. 4lo (Tonsun), did not appear tUl 1725, but it. 
i« slatpd bj LowndflB that some volumes are dated 1723. 
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peraed a great Dumber at the price proposed. The reputa- 
tion of that edition indeed sunk afterwards so low, that 
one hundred aad forty copies were sold at sixteen shillings 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced l-y a 
reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shil- 
lingB, he seems never to have reflected afterwards without 
TeiatioD ; for Theobald,' a man of heavy diligence, with 
?ei7 alender powers, first, in a book ca.]led " Shakespeare 
Bestored," and then in a formal edition, detected his defi- 
deucieB with all the insolence of victory ; and, as he was 
now high enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had 
from others all the help that could be supplied, by the 
desire of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Fope became an enemy to editors, col- 
lat«rs, commentators, and verbal criticks ; and hoped to 
persuade the world, that he miscarried in this undertaking 
only by having a mind too great for auch minute employ- 
Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, 
and leit m.any things undone ; but let him not be defrauded 
of his due praise. He was the first that knew, at least the 
first that told, by what helps the t«st might be improved. 
If he in3pect«d the early editions negligently, he taught 
others to be more accurate,' In his Preface he expanded 
with great skill and elegance the character which had been 
given of Shakspeare by Dryden ; and he drew the publick 
attention upon bis works, which, though often mentioned, 
had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the " Iliad," resolving not 
to let the general kindness cool, he published proposals for 
a translation of the " Odyssey," in five volumes, for five 
guineas. He was willing, however, now to have associates 
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^^H in his l&bonr, being either wearr with toiling upon another's 

^^M thoughts, or havii^ heard, as BofEhead relates.' that Fen- 

^^B too and Broome had alreadv beeiin the work, and liking 

^^M better to have them confederates than rivals. 

^^M In the patent, instead of Baying that he had translated 

^^H the " Odyssej," as he had said of the " Iliad," be says that 

^^^ he had undertaken a translation ; and in the proposals thd' 

^^M subscriptiou is said to be not solely for his own use, but' 

^^H for that of two of his friends who have assitted him in thir 

^H In 1723, while he was engaged in this new versioo, he' 

^^H appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial of Bishop 

^^M Attertmry,' with whom he had lived in great familiarity, ' 

^^B and frequent eorrespondence. Atterbury had honestly re- 

^^P GODunended to him the study of the popish controversy, in 

hope of his conversion ; to which Pope answered in 

manner that cannot much recommend his prindpl 

jadgement. In questions and projects of learning, t1 

agreed better. He was called at the trial to give 

account of Atterburr's domeatick life, and private emploj- 

ment, that it might appear how little time he had left for 

plots. Pope had but few words to utter, and in those few 

he made several blunders. 

His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, 
tenderness, and gratitude : perhapg. says he, it u not only 
in this world that I viay have cause to remember the Bishop 
of Rochester. At their last interriew in the Tower, AttCT' 
bury presented him with a Bible. 

Of the " Odyssey " Pope translated only twelve books; 
the rest were the work of Broome and Fenton : the notes 
were written wholly by Broome, who was not over-libenJly 
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dence with tbe Pretender, and died io exile in Pmrii, 1T31. — IL^rrr.. 
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rewarded. The Public waa carefully tept ignorant of the 
several shares ; and an account was subjoined at the con- 
clusion, which is now known not to be true. 

The firat copy of Pope's books, with those of Penton, are 
to be seen in the Museum. The parts of Pope are less in- 
terlined than the "Hiad," and the latt«r books of the 
"Eiad" less than the former. He grew dexterous by 
practice, and every sheet enabled him to write the next 
with more facihty. The books of Fenton hare very few 
alterations by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome have 
not been found; but Pope complained, as it is reported, 
that he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the " Iliad," 
atoept that only one hundred pounds were to be paid him 
for each volume. The number of subscribers was five 
hundred and seventy -four, and of copies eight hundred and 
nioeteen ; so that his profit, when he had paid his assis- 
tants, was still very considerable. The work wus finished 
b 1725, and from that time he resolved to make no more 
trBJialations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's eipeetation, and he 
then pretended to discover something of fraud in Pope, 
and commenced, or threatened, a suit in Chancery. 

On the English " Odyssey " a criticism was published by 
Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry at Oxford ; ' a 
man whose learning was not very great, and whose mind 
waa not very powerful. His criticism, however, was com- 
monly just ; what he thought, he thought rightly ; and his 
remarks were recommended by his coolness and candour. 
In him Pope had the first experience of a critick without ^ 
malevolence, who thought it as much his duty to display 

' "In 1726, Mr, Joseph Spem-e, Fellow of New College, Oxford, but 
not yet Profeasof of Poetry as Dr. Johngon iinaginert him lo bs (my 
father holding that office at Uie time), published an Esuay on the Odyasa/." 
Warloa, in his ed. Popf, vol. i. p. 35. 
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beauties as expose faults j who censured with respect, aai 
praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offeoded, that hs 
sought the acquaintauce of the writ«r, who lived with him 
from that time in great familiarity, attended him in hi*. 
last hours, and compiled memorials of hie conversatioiL.^ 
The regard of Pope recommended him to the great and 
powerful, and he obtained very valuable preferments in thi 
Church. 

Not long after Pope was returning home from a visit a 
a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was overturned 
into the water ; the windows were closed, and being ouablf 
to force them open, he was in danger of immediate death, 
when the postilion snatched him out by breaking the glasa 
yf which the fragments cut two of his fingers in such t 
manner, that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a Lettej^ 
of Consolation. He had been entertained by Pope at hi^ 
table, where he talked with so much grossness that Mra, 
]/ Pope was driven from the room. Pope discovered, by ftf 
trick,'' that he was a spy for the Court, and never con- 
sidered him as a man worthy of coufideoce. 

' The Spence Anecdolts, so frequently rpfenwl lo. 

'' Al this [irae Voliaire was staying with Lord Bolingbrnke. 'fbe 
letter alluded lo is dat«d " In my Lord Bolingbroke's lioaBe, Friday tb 
noon. Nov. 16, 1736." The tales told of Vollaira are taken firom, 
Raff head's i/i/e of Pope, being conlsined in a fout-noLe to p. S13, ed, 
1769. Such an authority is not sufBciene to give Ihem any claim to 
credence, more particnl&rly as the " irick " alluded to is given by Rnff^' 
head himself on the anthorityonly of Pope's own nnaupported testimony, 
The story is that VLillaire cried lu tliuit from Pope the uame of l>h» 
writer of the GrsC of those OccasitmaX Lellers which appeared at lliat 
■late addressed to Walpole, and which were producing much stir at 
court. Pope, un promise of secreiTy, claimed the authorship for bim- 
seir, and declared that by tlie ueil day the news was nJ] over the cunrt. 
Kuffbead must have been possessed of great believing power to accept 
[f .Voltaire. But most of the contemporary writinf 
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He soon afterwards (1?27) joined with Swift, who was 
then in £!n.glajid, to publish three Tolumes of Miscellanies, 
in which amongst other things he inserted the " Memoirs 
of a Parish Clerk," in ridicule of Burnet's imptortanoe in 
his own History, and a " Debate upon Black and White 
Horses," written in all tha formalities of a legal process by 
the assistance, as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards 
Master of ilie Bolls. Before these Miscellanies is a preface 
signed bj Swift and Pope, bnt apparently written by Pope ; 
in which he makes a ridiculous and romantick complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by the clandestine 
seisare and sale of their papers. He tells, in tragick 
strains, bow the eabinetg of the Sick and the closelg of the 
Dead have been broke open avd ramaeked ,- as if those 
Tiolencee were often committed for papers of uncertain and 
acddental value, which are rarely provoked by real 
treasures ; as if epigrams and essays were in danger where 
^d and diamonds are safe. A cat, hunted for his musk, 
is, according to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit 
winded by booksellers. 

His complaint,' however, received some attestation ; for 
the same year the Letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, 
in his youth, were sold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who 
printed them. 

In these Miscellanies " was first published the " Art of 
Sinking in Poetry," which, by such a train of consequences 
as usually passes in literary quarrels, gave in a short time, 
according to Pope's account, occasion to the " Dunciad," 

Vohsire is ntterly unLrDstwonbj, being composed under the inflnenL'e 
of Btnmg tlieological bia& — A. Milngs. 

' Ur. Cnnningham observes Ibat the CampUdnt was published in 
1728, and CurlFs MmcUcaiiei, in which Pope's lattera appeared, though 
dated 1T2T, was published in I7S6. 

' tn the last volume of the Miscellaniei, 1728, which contained also 
ihe Pre&ce, signed by Swift aod Pope. 
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In the following year (1728) he began to put Atterburj'a 
advice in practice ; and shewed his satirical powers bj pub- 
lishing the " rtuncifld," one of his greatest and mostelabo- 
rate performances, in which he endeavoured to sink into 
contempt nil the writers by whom he bad been attacked, 
and some others whom he thought unable to defend them- 
selves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, 
whom he accused of ingratitude ; but whose real crime 
was supposed to be that of having revised " Shakspeare" 
more happily than himself. This satire had the effect 
which he intended, by blasting the characters which it 
iouchfid. Balph,' who, unnecessarily interposing "in "tKB" 
quarrel, got a ploj^e in a subsequent edition, complained 
that for a time he was in danger of starving, aa the book- 
sellers had no longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow : the 
plan, if not wholly new, was little understood by common 
readers. Many of the allusions required illustration ; the 
names were often expressed only by the initial and final 
letters, and, if they had been printed at length, were such 
as few had known or recollected. The subject itself had 
nothing generally interesting, for whom did it concern to 
know that one or another scribbler was a dunce? If 
therefore it had been possible for those who were attacked 
to conceal their pain and their resentment, the " Dunciad " 
might have made its way very slowly in the world. 

This, however, was not to be expected : every man is of 
importance to himself, and therefore, in his own opinion, 

' Jamea Itslpb, a poet and JouroHliBt, allaoked Pope io a piece catlad 
Saumei/. Pope slludeB to him &nd (o a poem of bia on NigAf in 
famoua liuea of the Dunciad:— 

•■ Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howla, 
Loi makes night hideous — ^Anawer him, ye owln I " 

Mitt. Arholu. 
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a others ; and, supposing the irorld ali«adj acquainteil 
1l all his pleasureB and his pains, is perhaps the first to 
publiah injuries or misfortunes, which had never been 
known unless related by himself, &nd at which those that 
hear them will only laugh ; for no man a)'Tnpathisea with 
the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the " Diinciad" is very miautely related 
by Pope himself, in a Dedication which he wrote to Lord 
Middlesex in the nam.e of Savage. 

" I will relate the war of the ' Dunces ' (tor so It has 
been commonly called), which began in the year 1727, and 
ended in 1730! 

" When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for 
reasons specified in the Preface to their Miscellanies, to 
publish such little pieces of theirs as had casually got 
abroad, there was added to them the 'Treatise of the 
Bathos,' or the ' Art of Sinking in Poetry.' It happened 
that in one chapter of this piece the several species of bad 
poets were ranged in classes, to which were prefixed almost 
all the letters of the alphabet (the greatest part of them at 
random) ; but such was the number of poets eminent in 
that art, that some one or other took every letter to him- 
self; all fell into so violent a furj'. that, for half a year or 
more, the common newspapers (ia most of which they had 
some property, as being hired writers) were filled with the 
most abusive falshoods and scurrilities they could possibly 
devise. A liberty no way to be wondered at in those 
people, and in those papers, that for many years, during 
the uncontrouled license of the press, had aspersed almost 
all the great characters of the age ; and this with im- 
punity, their own persons and names being utterly secret 
and obscnre. 

"This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now some 
opportunity of doing good, by detecting and dragging inte 
light these common enemies of mankind ; since to invalidate 
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thiB universal stander, it safficed to sbew wh&t contemptible 
men were the authors of it. He was not without hopes, that, 
by manifesting the dolness of those who had only nuUice 
to recommend them, either the booksellers would not find 
their account in employing them, or the men themselvefl, 
when discovered, want courage to proceed in so imlanfnl 
an occupation. This it was that gave birth to the " Ihin- 
dad ;" and he thought it an happiness, that, by the late 
flood of slander on himself, he had acquired such a pecnliar 
right over their names as was necessary to this desiga. 

■' On the 12tb of March, 1 729. at St. James's, that poent 
was presented to the King and Queen {who had before be^t 
pleased to read it) by the right honourable Sir Robert 
Walpole; and aome days after the whole impression was 
taken and dispersed by several noblemen and persons of 
the first distinutios. 

" It is certainly a. true observation, that no people are ao 
impatient of censure as those who are the greatest rian* 
derers, which was wonderfully exemplified on this 
On the day the book was first vended, a crowd of autbcs] 
besieged the shop; intreaties, advices, threats of law ani 
battety, nay cries of treason, were all employed to hindel 
the coming-out of the " Dunciad : " on the other side, tin 
booksellers and hawkers made as great efforts to procure il 
What could a few poor authors do against so great i 
majority ae the publick ? There was no stopping a torran 
with a. finger, so out it came. 

"Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. Thi 
Dunees (for by this name they were called) held weeU] 
chibs, to consult of hostihties against the authors : om 
wrote a Letter to a great minister, assuring him Mr. Pop 
was the greatest enemy the government had ; and anotha 
boogbt his image in clay, to execute him in effigy, wit] 
iriiidi sad sort of satasfactiou the gentlemen were a littli 
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" Some False editiooB of the book having ajx ovl in their 
froDtispiece, tlic true one, to distinguish it, fixed la its 
stead an a^s laden with authors.' Theo another suirepti- 
tioos one being printed with the sajne ass, the new edition 
iu octavo returned for distinction to the owl again. Hence 
arose a great contest of bookseUers against booksellers, and 
advertisements against advertisements ; some recommend- 
ing the edition of the owl, and others the edition of the ass ; 
by which namee they came to be distinguished, to the great 
honour also of the gentlemen of the ' Dunciad.' " 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated hia 
TOtory over the Dunces with great esultation ; and such 
ms hiB delight in the tumult which he had raised, that for 
a while his natural Genslbility waa suspended, and he read 
reproaches and invectives without emotion, considering 
them only as the necessary effects of that pain which he 
rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own confes- 
sion, he^jsas'tlie "aggreaaoiL; for nobody believes that the 
letters in the "Bathos" were placed at random; and it 
may be discovered that, when he thinks himself concealed, 
he indulges the common vanity of common men, and ,- 
triumphs in those distinctions which he had affected to 
despise. He is proud that his book was presented to the , 
King ajid Queen by the right honourable Sir Robert Wal- '' 
pole ; he is proud that they had read it before ; he is proud 
that the edition " was taken off by the nobility and persons X 
of the first distinction. 

' See facaimileg of botb. E. mnd C. vol. ir. pp. 1, 26S. 

* The edition alluded to is do doubt (he one deacribed by Pope (□ 
Swift (June, 1728) as then forthooming, " to be printed in all pomp." 
" It will be Btlended with Proeme, Prologutnena, TeBtimoniit Scrip- 
lorum. Index Authorum, and Notfs Variorum," to which he invitea 
Swifl lo contribnie. A quarto and more than one octavo impresaioD of 
the Dnneiad were published in 1729, and of these Pope, in Out. 17S9, 
(wommends to Swift the octaro edition, as " rather more correct than 
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The edition of which he apeaks was, I believe, that, which 
by telling in the text the names and in the uotee the' 
characters of those whom he had satirised, was made iit' 
telligible and diverting. The criticks had now declared 
their approbation of the plan, and the common reader be- 
gan to like it without fear ; those who 
petty literature, and therefore unable to decypher initJalBi 
and blanks, had sow names and persona brought withla- 
their view ; and delighted in the visible effect of thoso' 
ahafts of malice, which they had hitherto contemplated, 
shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, re- 
newed the enmity which had for a time been appeased by 
mutual civilities ; and published remarks, which he had tiU, 
then suppressed, upon the " Eape of the Lock." Many 
more grumbled in secret, or vented their resentment in the 
newspapers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet with 
pious paeeion, pretended that his moral character was in- 
jured, and for some time declared his resolution to take 
vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope appeased him, by 
changing ptotw jjoesion to cordial friendship, &nd by a note, 
in which he vehemently disclaims the malignity of mean- 
ing imputed to the first expression. 

Aaron Hill,' who was represented as diving for the prize, 
expostulated with Pope in a manner so much superior to 
all mean solicitation, that Pope was reduced to sneak and 

the quarto, wilh some additloi 
This bears on the title-pBfe, " " 



The» 



I and epigrams coat in." 
on, with some addittoiul 



' Aaron Hill (16B4-1749). UU life was a succession of huty piw- 
Jects, rradely cooceived, imperfectly executed, and doomed to inTBriable 
failure. He wag for some years Director of the Hayoiarkel Theatre; 
he then formed a company for extracting oil from btech-nuta. anolher 
for using the Scotch wnoda for building ships for the nary, and a third 
for the manufacture of potash. E. and C. vol. x, p. 1. 
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ahuffle, sometimes to deny, and Bometimes to apologize ; he 
first endeaTours to wound, and tB then alraid to own that 
he meant a blow. 

The " Dunciad," in the complete edition, is addressed to 
Dr. Swift : of the notes, part was written by Dr. Arbuth- 
Qot. and an apologeticol Letter was prefixed, signed hy 
Cleland, but supposed to have been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon dulness, he seems to have 
indulged himself awhile in tranquillity ; but his subsequent 
productions prove that he was not idle. He published 
(1731) a poem on "Taste," ' in wbicli he very particularly 
and severely criticises the house, the furniture, the gardens, 
and the entertainments of Timon. a. man of great wealth 
and little taste. By Timon he was universally supposed, 
and by the Earl of Burlington, to whom the poem ia ad- 
dressed, was privately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos ; 
a, man perhaps too much dehghted with pomp and show, 
but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had conse- 
quently the voice of the publick in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was said to have 
been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a present of 
a thousand pounds, and who gained the opportunity of 
insulting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope pnbhckly 
denied ; but from the reproach which the attack on a 
character so amiable brought upon him, he tried all means 
of escaping. The name of Cleland was again employed in 
an apology, by which no man was satisfied ; and he was at 
last reduced to shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, 
and endeavour to make that disbeheved which he never 
had confidence openly to deny. He wrote on exculpatory 

' Epistle IV. to Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington. 0/ the use of 
Bichef, Aid. P. Yol. ii. p. 133. This epistle was published in 1731 wiUi 
IS title ot False Taste. 
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letter to the Duke, which wa.s answered with great magna' 
nimity, as by a inaii who accepted his excuse without be- 
lieving hia professions. He said, that to have ridiculed hia 
taste, or his buildings, had been an indifferent action in 
another man ; but that in Poije, after the reciprocal kind- 
ness that had been exchanged between them, it had been 
leas easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining of the treatment 
which his poem had found, crwna that suck critiekt can in- 
timidate him, nay almost persuade him to write no more, 
which is a compliment thi« age deserves. The man who 
threatens the world is always ridiculous ; for the world 

Q easily go on without him, and in a short time will cease 
to miss him. I have heard of an idiot, who used to revenge 
his vexations by lying all night upon the bridge. There is 
nothitig, says Juvenal,' Hiat a man will not believe in his otim, 
favour. Pope had been flattered till he thought himself 
one of the moving powers in the system of life. When he 
talked of laying down his pen, those who sat round hj-m 
intreated and implored, and self-love did not suffer him to 
suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay,' a man whom 
he had known early, and whom he seemed to love with 
more tenderness than any other of his literary friends. 
Pope was now forty-four years old ; an age at which the 
mind begins less easily to admit new confidence, and the 
will to grow leas flexible, and when therefore the departure 
of an old friend is very acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an unexpected 
death, for she had lasted to the age of ninety-three ; but 
she did not die unlamented. The filial piety of Pope was 
in the highest degree amiable and exemplary ; his parents 
had the happiness of living till he was at the summit of 

' Sai. iv, 70. = Fid. lapr. Life of Gay, toI. ii. p. 237. 
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poetical reputation, till he was at ease in his fortune, and 
without a rival in hie fame, and found no diminution of his 
respect or tendenieBs. Whatever was his pride, to them he 
was obedient ; and whatever was his irritability, to them 
he was gentle. Life has, anion^ its soothing and quiet 
comforts, few things better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seems to de- 
serve some enquiry, was a publication of Letters between 
him and many of his frieuds. which falling into the hands 
of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no good fame, were by 
Mm. printed and sold. This volume containing some Letters 
from noblemen. Pope incited a prosecution against him in 
the House of Lords for breach of privilege, and attended 
himself to stimulate the reaeotment of his friends. Curll 
appeared at the l>ar. and, knowing himself in no great 
danger, spoke of Pope with very little reverence. He kae, 
aaid Curll, a hnack at versifying, but in prose I think myself 
a match far him-. When the orders of the House were 
examined, none of them appeared to have been infringed ; 
Curll went away triumphant, and Pope was left to seek 
some other remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a clei^y- 
man's gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered 
to sale a number of printed volumes, which he found to be 
Pope's epistolary correspondence ; that he asked no name, 
aud was told none, but gave the price demanded, and 
thought himself authorised to use his purchase to his own 
advantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction, it is 
reasonable to believe, because no f alshood was ever detected ; 
and when some years afterwards I mentioned it to Lintot, 
the son of Bernard, he declared his opinion to be, that 
Pope knew better than any body else how Curll obtained 
the copies, because another parcel was at the same time 
sent to himself, for which no price had ever been demanded, 



a he made known hia resolution not to pay a. porter, ajid 
consequently not to deal with a nameless agent. 

Such care had been ta,ken to make them publick, that 
they were aent at once to two booksellers ; to Corll, who 

,s likely to seize them &a a prey, und to Lintot, who 
might be expected to give Pope information of the seem- 
ing injury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing ; and Cnrll did 
what was expected. That to make them publick was the 
only purpose may be reasonably supposed, because the 
numbers offered to sale by the private messengera shewed 
that hope of gain could not have been the motive of th& 
impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his Letters, 
and not knowing how to do, without imputation of vanity, 
what has in this country been done very rarely, contrived 
a. appearance of compulsion ; that when he could complaia 
that his Letters were surreptitiously pubbahed, he might 
decently and defensively publish them himself. 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, filled 
the nation with praises of his candour, tenderness, and 
benevolence, the purity of his purposes, and the fidelity of 
his friendship. There were some Lettei'a which a very 
good or a very wise man would wish suppressed ; but, aa 
they had been already exposed, it was impracticable now 
to retract them. 

From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allen first con- 
ceived the desire of knowing him ; and with so much zeal 
did he cultivate the friendship which he had newly formed, 
that when Pope told his purpose of vindicating his own 
property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay the 
cost. 

This however Pope did not accept ; but in time solicited 
a subscription for a Quarto volume, which appeared (1737) 
I believe, with sufficient profit. In the Preface he tells 
that his Letters were reposited in a friend's library, said 



to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence stolen 
was sent to the preea. The story was doubtless received 
with different degrees of credit. It may be suspected that 
the Preface to the Miscellanies ' was written to prepare the 
publick for such an incident; and to strengthen this 
opinion, James Worsdale, a painter, who was employed 
in clandestine negotiations, but whoee veracity was very 
doubtful, declared that he was the messenger who carried, 
by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus, published and avowed, as they had 
relation to recent facta, and persons either then living or 
not yet forgotten, they may be supposed to have fonnd 
readers ; but as the facta were minute, and the characters 
being either private or hterary, were little known, or little 
regarded, they awakened no popular kindness or resent- 
ment : the book never became much the subject of conver- 
sation ; some read it as contemporary history, and some 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language ; but those who 
read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore was added 
by it to fame or envy ; nor do I remember that it pro- 
duced either publick praise, or pubbck censure. 

It had however, in some degree, the recommendation 
of novelty. Our language has few Letters, except those 
of statesmen. Howel indeed, about a century ago, pub- 
lished his Letters,^ which are commended by Morhoff,' and 
which alone of his hundred volumes continue hia memory. 
Loveday' s Letters were printed only once ; those of Herbert 
and Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillip's ["Orinda's"] 
are equally neglected ; and those of Walsh seem written 
as exercises, aud were never sent to any living mistress or 

' Vid. tupr. p. 1 13 on this Prefafe. 

' Vid. lupr, yoL i. p. 1 1 7. 

' DanielG. Morhoff (1639-1691), Philologist, Professor of Poetry at 
Bogloct. Anthor of m«ny Htluabla works, " Polffhislor Lilterariujit 
PhitoiophKiu et Practictie, etr., ele. 
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f y^ friend. Pope's epistolary excellence had an open field ; lie 
had no English rival, living or dead. 

Pope IB seen in this collection as connected with the 
other contemporary wits, and certainly sufEers no disgrace 
a the comparison ; but it must be remembered, that he 
had the power of favouring himself : he might hare origi- 
nally had pnbhcation in his mind, and have written with 
care, or have afterwards selected those which he had most 
happily conceived, or most diligently laboured ; and I 
tnow not whether there does not appear something more 
studied and artificial in his productions than the rest, 
except one long Letter by Bolingbroke, composed with all 
the skill and industry of a professed author. It is indeed 
not easy to distinguish affectation from habit ; he that has 
once studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards 
with complete ease. Pope may be said to write always 
with his reputation in his head ; Swift perhaps like a man 
who remembered that he was writing to Pope ; but 
Arbuthnot like one who lets thought* drop from his pen 
as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, he published the first 
part of what he persuaded himself to think a system of 
Ethicbs. under the title of an " Essay on Man ; " which, if 
his Letter to Swift (of Sept. U, 1725) be rightly explained 
by the commentator, had been eight years under his con- 
sideration, and of which he seems to have desired the 
success with great solicitude. He had now many open and 
doubtless many secret enemies. The Dvnces were yet 
smarting with the war ; and the superiority which he 
publictly arrogated, disposed the world to wish hia 
humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His 
own name, and that of his friend to whom the work is in- 
■mb»d, were in the first editions carefully suppressed ; and 
the poem, being of a new kind, was ascribed to one or 
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another, aa favour determined, or conjecture wandered ; it 
was given, says Warburton, to every man, except him only 
who could write it. Those who like only when they like 
the author, and who are under the dominion of a uame. 
condemned it; and those admired it who are willing to 
scatter praise at random, which while it is unappropriated 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that were trust^fd 
with the secret, went about lavishing honours on the new- 
bom poet, and hinting that Pope was never so mucli in 
danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offended, and 
to those whose opinion the world considered as decisive, 
and whom he suspected of envy or malevolence, he sent his 
essay as a present before publication, that they might 
defeat their own enmity by praises, which they could not 
afterwards decently retract. 

With these precautions, in 1733 was pubhshed the first 
part of the " Essay on Man." ' There had been for some 
time a report that Pope was busy upon a System of Morality ; 
but this design was not discovered in the new poem, which 
had a form and a title with which its readers were nn- 
acquainted. Its reception was not uniform ; some thought 
it a very imperfect piece, though not without good lines. 
While the author was unknown, some, as will always 
happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and some censured 
him as an intruder ; but all thought him above neglect ; 
the sale increased, and editions were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle exhibited 






An Eetay on Man, in fuor epistles to Lord Bolingbroke, Aid. P, vul. U. 
Wurburton states that these four epistles were originally designed 
m the first book of a Greater Easay oil Man, t'onsisting of four 
books, but Mr. Courtbope points out tbat this view is not confirmed by 
internal evidence from the poems themselves, or from Pope's habit of 
oiaaposilion. Tbe larger acbetne was in all probability Ibe growth of 
jtient and separate periods of thoaght. E. and C. vol. iii, pp. 46, 4B. 
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two memorable corrections. At first, the poet and his 

friend 

" Bxpatiftt* freelr o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty ranze o/ walks withoul a plan." 

For which he wrote afterwards, 

"A mighty mite, but not without a plan:" 

for, if there were no plan, it was in vain to describe or toi 
trace the maze. 

The other alteration was of these lines ; 

" And spite of pride, mid in thy reason's spite, ' 

One truth ie clear, whatever is, is right : " 

but having afterwards discovered, or been shewn, that the 
truth which subsisted in epite of reason could not be very 
clear, he substituted 

" And spite of pride, in erriug reason's spite." 

To such overeights will the most vigorous mind be liable, 
when it is employed at once upoa argument and poetry. 

The second and third Epistles were published ; and Pope 
was, I believe, more and more suspected of writing them j 
at last, in 1734, he avowed the fourth, and claimed the 
honour of a moral poet. 

Tn the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, that 
the doctrine of the " Essay on Man " was received from 
Bolingbroke, wto is said to have ridiculed Pope, amoi^ 
those who enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and 
advanced principles of which he did not perceive the con- 
sequence, and as blindly propa^ting opinions contrary to 
his own. That those communications had been consoli- 
dated into a scheme regularly drawn, and delivered to 
Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from prose 
f--. verse, has been reported, but hardly can be true. The 
'ly appears the (abrick of a poet ; what Boling- 
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broke supplied could be only the firat principles ; the 
order, illustration, and embelliBhrnents muet all be Pope's. 

These principles it ia not my buainesa to clear from ob- 
scurity, dogmatiBm, or falsehood ; but they were not 
immediately examined ; philosophy and poetry have not 
often the same readers ; and the Kssaj abounded in 
splendid amplifications and sparkling sentenoes, which 
were read and admired, with no great attention to their 
ultimate purpose; its flowers caught the eye, which did 
not see what the gay foliage concealed, and for a time 
Nourished in the sunshine of universal approbation. So 
httle was any evil tendency discovered, that, as innocence 
is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invit«d a translator. It was first 
turned into French prose, and afterwards by Eesnel into 
verse. Both translations fell into the hands of Crousaz,' 
who first, when he had the version in prose, wrote a general 
censure, and afterwards reprinted Resnel's version, with 
particular remarks upon every paragraph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for his 
treatise of Logick, and his " Examen de Pyrrhonisme," 
and, however little known or regarded here, was no mean 
antagonist. His mind was one of those in which philo- 
sophy and piety are happily united. He was accustomed 
to argument and disquisition, and perhaps was grown too 
desirous of detecting faults ; but his intentions were 
always right, his opinions were solid, and his religion 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety dis- 
posed him to look with distrust upon all metaphysical 
systems of Theology, and all schemes of virtue and happi- 
cesa purely rational ; and therefore it was not long before 

' Jean Pierre de Cronsai (1663-174B), bom at Lausanne, Professor 
6t Pbiloeophy and Mathemalics at Uriiningen. His attack on Pope's 
~ "' IS Irnnalnted into English by Mrs. Carlcr. 
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He had, in the early part of his life, pleaaed himself with 
tibte notice of inferior wits, and coireBponded with the 
enemies of Pope. A Letter was produced.' when he had 
perhaps himself forgotten it, in which he tells Cotieanen, 
"Drydeii I obgeroe borrows for want of leag^ire, and Poipe for 
want of geniii8 : Milton out of pride, and Addison out of 
modesty." And when Theobald published Shakespeare, 
in opposition to Pope, the best notes were supplied by 
Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to 
nhange his opinion, and Pope was to find a defender in him 
wto had contributed so much to the exaltation of his 
rivaL 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him every 
aitifice of offence, and therefore it may be supposed tliat 
Ha union with Pope was censured as hypocritical incon- 
stancy ; but snrely to think differently, at different timea, 
of poetical merit, may be easily allowed. Such opinions 
are often admitted, and dismissed, without nice examina- 
tion. Wbo is there that has not found reason for changing 
his mind about questions of greater importance ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, with- 
out solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons of Crousaz, 
by freeing him from the imputation of favouring fatality, 
or rejecting revelation ; and from month to month con- 
tinued a vindication of the " Esmy on Man," in the 
literary journal of that tinie called " The Republic of 
Letters." 

Pope, who probably began to douht the tendency of his 
own work, was glad that the positions, of which he per- 
ceived himself not to know the full meaning, could by any 

' This remarkable lell«r was first printed ia Maloae'e SuppUment to 
SAa/ictpeare, vol. i. p. 223, but was first referred to in print bj Akcnaide 
in his Odi to Thomat Edwards, Eeg., on the late edition of Mr. Pope's 
ffbrfci, 17S1. See Dyce'a Alceaside, p. Ixivi. — F. CdIjnihgiiam. 
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mode of interpretation be made to mean well. How much 
he was pleased with his gratuitoua defender, the following 
Letter evidently shews : 

'■ March 24, 1743. 

"Sir. 

"I have just received from Mr. R.' two more of 
your Letters. It is in the greatest hurry imaginable that 
I write this ; but I cannot help thanking you in parfciculaj 
for yoTu- third Letter, which is so extremely clear, short, 
and full, that I think Mr. Crousaa ought never to have 
another answer, and deserved not bo good an one. I can 
only say, you do him too much honour, and me too much 
right, BO odd as the expression seems ; for you have made, 
my system as clear as 1 ought to have done, and could not. 
It is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated withi 
B. ray of your own, as they say our natural body is the same 
still when it is glorihed. I am sure 1 like it better than X 
did before, and so will every man else. I know I meant 
just what you explain ; but I did not explain my owni 
meaniDg so well as you. Ton understand me as well as I' 
do myself ; but you express me better than I uould expreaa 
myself. Pray accept the sincerest acknowledgements. I 
cannot but wish these Letters were put together in ono 
Book, and intend (with your leave) to procure a translation 
of part, at least, of all of them into French ; but I shall 
not proceed a step without your consent and opinion, &c." 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
comment. Pope testified that, whatever might be the seem- 
ing or real import of the principles which he had received 
from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked re- 
ligion ; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him without 
hia own consent an instrument of mischief, found him now 
engaged with his eyes open on the side of truth. 

* Mi. Peler CunnipghuD Buppliea the name of BobinaoD, the book- 
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B known that BoUngbroke concealed from Pojie his 

I opiniona. He once discovered them to Mr. Hooke,' 
lio related them again to Pope, and was told by him that 
he must have mistaken the meaning of what he heard ; and 
BoUngbroke, when Pope's uneasiness incited hiin to desire 
an explanation, declared that Hooke had misuuderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburtou, who had drawn his pupil 
from him ; and a little before Pope's death they had a 
dispnte, from which they parted with mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy with 
Tub commentator, and amply rewarded his kindness and 
his zeal ; for lie introduced him to Mr. Murray,' by whose 
interest he became preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and to Mr. 
Allen, who gave him hia niece and his estate, and by con- 
sequence a bishoprick. When he died, he left him the 
property of hifi works ; a legacy which may be reasonably 
«stiinated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondneet! for the " Essay on Man " appeared by 
his desire of its propagation. Dobgon, who had gained 
reputation by his version of Prior's " Solomon," was em- 
ployed by him to translate it into Latin verse, and was for 
that purpose some time at Twickenham ; but he left his 
■work, whatever was the reason, unfinished ; and, by Ben- 
son's ' invitation, undertook the longer task of " Paradise 
Lost." Pope then desii'ed his friend to find a scholar who 
should turn hia Essay into Latin prose ; but no such per- 
formance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among tlie great-,* with that reoep- 
L and respect to which his works entitled him, and 

' 8m W»rburton'a atcoiint in RaflTjuad'a Lift of Pope, p. 219. 

* Afterwiurd:! Liird Mansfield, llie well-kuowu Uiiief Justice. He died 
jl 17B3. — M^tTt. Arnold. 

• "William Ben.fon, Snrieyar of Baildinga to Guorga I. Si'e note to 

" Euvy must owa I live mnong tha great." 
:eoftlie Second Book o( Horace, Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 25. 
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^^1 which he had not impaired by any private misconduct or 
^^1 factious partiaJity. Though Boliugbroke was his £riend, 
^H Walpole was not his enemy ; but treated him with ao much 
^^M consideration as, at his request, to solicit and obtain from 
^^1 the French Minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he 
^H uonsidered himself as obliged to reward, by this exertion 
^H of his interest, for the benefit which he had received from 
^H his attendance in a long iUness. 

■ It was said, that, when the Court waa at Bichmond, 

C, Queen Caroline had ddared her intention to visit him. 

This may have been only a careless effusion, thought on 

no more: the report of such notice, however, was soon in 

many mouths ; and, if I do not foi^t or misapprehend 

ige's account, Pope, pretending to decline what was 

yet offered, leaft his house for a time, not, I suppose, 

for any other reason than lest he should be thought to stay 

at home in expectation of an honour which would not be 

conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift, who repre- 

H him as Tefiising the eisits of a Queen, ^ because he 

knew that what had uever been offered, had never been 

refused. 

Beside the general system of morality supposed to be 
contained in the " Essay on Man," it was his intention to 
write distinct poems upon the different duties or conditiouB 
of life ; one of which is the Epistle to Lord Bathurat (1733) 
on the " Use of Riches," ' a piece on which he declared 
great labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some incidents are hiBtorically thrown, 
and some known characters are introduced, with others of 
which it is difficult to say how far they are real or ficti- 
tious ; but the praise of Kyrl, the Man of Rose, deserves 
• Spence. — -Joh>sob. 

' A Libel on Dr. Deiany, 17^9, 

' iVoral asay-, Epiatle JU. Aid. P. vol, ii. p. U6. 
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particular exaini nation, wUo, after a long and pompous 
enumeration of hia publick works and private cliarittea, 
is said to have difiEused all thoi^e blessiB^B from Jive 
hundred a year. Wonders are wjlliuj^Iy told, and willingly 
heard. The truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known 
integrity, and active benevolence, by whoee soUuibition 
the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to 
his charitable schemes ; this influence he obtained by an 
example of liberahty exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and was thus enabled to give more than he had. 
This account Mr. Victor received from, the minister of the 
place, and I have preserved it, that the praise of a good 
man beiag made more credible, may be more solid. Narra- 
tions of romantick and impracticable virtue will be read 
with wonder, but that which is unattainable is recom- 
mended in vain ; that good may be endeavoured, it must 
be shewn to be possible. 

This ia the only piece in which the author has given a 
hint of his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burn- 
ing the pope,' and by mentioning' with some indignation 
the inscription on the Monument/ 

When this poem was first pnbUshed, the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and obscure. 
Pope seems to have written with no very distinct idea ; for 
he calls that an " Epistle to Bathurst." in which Eathurat 
ia introduced as speaking. 

He afterwards (1734)^ inscribed to Lord Cobham hia 
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Moral Eewys, Epiat. Ill, Aid. P. toI. ii 



e Lundon^B L-olumn, pointing' at tbe akies, 
tall Uiillj, lifD9 tbe bead and lies." 

Ibid. p. 130. 



Alluding to IID iodcrLption (lung ago removed) attributing the Fire o 
Xiondon to tbe Catliolit^. 

' Mr. Cutinitieliam itllers this dati' to 1733. 
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" Characters of Men," ' written with close attention to the 
operations of the mind and modificationB of life. In this 
poem he has endeavoured to establish and exemplify his 
favourite theory of the Rvling Pagaion by which he 
meaos an original direction of desire to some particular 
object, an innate affection which gives all action a deter- 
minate and invariable tendency, and operates upon the 
whole system of life, either openly, or more secretly by the 
intervention of some accidental or subordinate propensiou. 
Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the existence 
; may reasonably be doubted. Human characters are by 
; no means constant ; men change by change of place, of 
fortune, of acquaintance ; he who is at one time a lover of 
pleasure, is at another a lover of money. Those indeed 
who attain any excellence, commonly spend life in one 
pureuit; for excellence is not often gained upon eaeier 
terms. But to the particular species of excellence men sae 
directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominating 
humour, but by the first boot which they read, some early 
conversation which they heard, or some accident which 
excited ardour and emulation. 

It must be at least allowed that this ruling Paesion* 
antecedent to reason and observation, must have an object 
independent on human contrivance ; for there can bo no 
natural desire of artificial good. No man therefore can be 
born, in the strict acceptation, a lover of money ; for he 
may be bom where money does not exist ; nor can he be 
bom, in a moral sense, a lover of his country ; for society, 
politically regulated, is a state contradistinguished from a 
state of nature : and any attention to that coalition of in- 
terests which makes the happiness of a country, is possible 
only to those whom euquiiy and reflection have enabled to 
comprehend it. 

' Mornl F^nai/s, Epist. I. Aid. P. toI. ii. p. 92. 
" Ibid. p. 100, 
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Ilia doctrine ie in itself pemicioUB as well as'faJse : its 

idency is to produce the belief of a kind of moral pre- 
aatiuation, or overruling principle which cannot be re- 
sisted ; he that admits it, is prepared to comply with every 
desire that caprice or opportunity shall excite, and to 
flatter himself that he submits only to the lawful do- 
minion of Hature, in obeying the resistless authority uf his 
■ruling P anion. 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, that, in 
the examples by which he illustrates and confirms it, he 
has confounded passions, appetites, and habits. 

To the " Chara«terH of Men " he added soon after,' in an 
Epistle supposed to have been addressed to Martha Blount, 
but which the last edition has taken from her. the " Charac- 
ters of Women." ^ This poem, which was laboured with 
great diligence, and in the author's opinion with great 
success, was neglected at its first publication, as the com- 
mentator' supposes, because the publick was informed by 
an advertisement,'' that it contained no Character drawn 
from the Life ; an assertion which Pope probably did not 
expect or wish to have been believed, and which he soon 
gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, by telling 
them in a note,' that the work was imperfect, because part 
of his subject was Vise too high to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to 
display the Dutchess of Marlborough under the name of 

' In naS. E, and C. tol. iii. p. 94. 

' Moral Essays, Epiat. II. Alii. P. toI. ii. p. 104. Cf. E. and C. vol. iii. 
pp. 10. lla, 

' Warbiirton in a note at the commemement of the Characters of 

' Prefixed to the first eililioii. 
' Mr. Milnes piiin 
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AtoBsa ; '. and her character was iuserted witL no great 
tumour to the writer's gratitude.* 

He pubbalied from time to time {between 1730 aud 1740) 
ImitationB of different poeme of Horace,' generally with 
lame, and once aa was suspected without it. What he 
was upon moral principles ashamed to own, he ought to 
have suppressed. Of these pieces it is useless to settle the 
dates, as they had seldom much relation to the times, and 
perhaps had been long in his bands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are fami- 
liarised, by adapting their sentiments to modem topickfl, 
by making Horace say of Shakspeaxe what be originally 
said of Ennius, and accommodating his satires on Panto- 
labus and Nomentanus to tbe flatterers and prodigals of 
own time, was first practised in the reign of Charles 
tbe Second by Oldham and Rochester, at least I remember 
no instances more ancient. It is a kind of middle compo- 
sition between translation and original design, which pleases 
when tbe thoughts are unexpectedly appUcable, and the 
parallels lucky. It seems to have been Pope's favourite 
amusement ; for he has carried it further than any former 
poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother numbers.* 
of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recommended to bim by 
the Duke of Shrewsbury and the Earl of Oxford. They 
I made no great impression on tbe publick. Pope seems to 
' have known their imbecillity, and therefore suppressed 
them while he was yet contending to rise in reputation, but 
ventured them when he thought their deficiencies more 
likely to be imputed t^j Donne than to himself. 

' Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 110. AtDssa waa t!ie daugbtur of Cjrns, and 

^ For a full account of the BCftniialuus conduct attributed to Pnpe 
in pablishing this cbaracter, aee E. and C. tot. iii. p. 76, gt teg. and 
note, UAd. p. 1U3. 

' Aid. P. vol. iii. pp. 30-87. ' Ibid. pp. 87-108. 
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The EpiBtle to Dr. Arbuthaot,' which seems to be de- 
rived in its first design from Boileau's " Address a son 
Esprit," was published in January 1735, about a, month be- 
fore the death of him to whom it is inscribed. It is to be 
regretted that either honour or pleasure should have been 
missed by Arbuthnot ; a. maa estiraitble for his learning, 
amiable for his life, ajid venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilled in 
his profession, versed in the Bciences, a^uainted with 
ancient literature, and able to animate his mass of know- 
ledge by a bright and active imagination ; a scholar with 
great brilhancy of wit ; a wit, who, ia the crowd of life, 
retained and discoTered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the publick. 
He vindicates himself from censures; and with dignity, 
rather than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness 
and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which 
bad been before printed as a fragment, and among them 
the satirical lines uiJon Addiaou, of which the last couplet 
has been twice corrected. It y/as at first, 

" Who would not smile if such a man there be P 
Who would not bugb if Addison were be ? " 

Then. 

" Who would not grieve if such a man there be i* 
Who would not Iftugh if Addison were he ? " 

' Aid. P.vul. iii p. 1. Dr. John Arbulhnot was tbeaonof anonjunng 
olergymin in Scotland Happening to be at Kpsom whan Prinoe 
George of Denmark was taken ill tliere, be waa called in and elFected 
a cord, after wbioli be was appoinled physician to the queen. Intro- 
dnced to I'ope by tiwiftiii 1713, he became a member of tbe Suriblerus 
Club, and co-operated in <he production of the MiaceUanias publisbed in 
1737. He wan (be author of the History of John BhU, tht Art of 
Political I^»g. Afler Queen Anne'a death he waa deprived of bis 
appointmeut and of bia apartmenta in St. James's. He died In 1736. 
E. and C. lol. lii. p. 241. 



" Wbo but must laugh if such a man there be P 
Who would not weep if Attii'Ds were he ? " ' 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey,* whO' 
had diatinguished himself as a steady adherent to thd- 
Ministry ; and, being ofEended with a conteraptuona am 
to one of his pamphlets, had summoned Pulteney to a 
duel. Whether he or Pope made the first attack, perhaps 
cannot now be easily known : he had written an inTcetive 
against Pope, whom he calls. Sard ag thy heart, and as f&f 
birth obgcicre; and bints that his father was a hatter. 
thia Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose : the verses are' 
in this poem ; * and the prose, though it was never sent, ii 
printed among hia Letters, but to a cool reader of the pre 
sent time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the general kind, were two DialoRue^ 

' Alii. P. vol. iii. p. 10. Curii asaerled that Pnpes libpl upiin 
Adiliaun was firs! published by Mr. Jnhn Maikland, of S(. Feter^ 
College. Cambriil^, in 17-23, and that ronaequcntly hia pnblicntioi 
01' it in IT27 wa« merely a reprint. E. and C. vol. iii. p. S32, et leq, 

'' John, Lord Hervey, of Ickwortb (169B-174a), waa a stceiiaouB su; 
porter oE the Walpi'Ie adminiBtration. His health in hia youth haA 
been extremely delicate, and the Htrict regiitieti neceasar; to preserTO 
it waa need by Pope bb an opportnuity for eatire. Hervey b 
many pamphleta in defeni-e of the ministry ; bnt the one which wM 
answered by Pultsuey and caused the quarrel, was wrongly attribute) 
to him, being really written by Sir William Yonge, then Secretary • 
War, Pope first attacked Hervey in the Miscellanita (1727), am 
towards the close of 1732 he was again sneered at in the Imitatiens ^ 
Horao!, Satire II. 1, under the title of "Lord Fanny." Hervey aniweret 
this with the assistance of Lady Mary Worlley Munts^, on whn 
Pope, in the same composition, hud made the m<isc foul and brnt« 
attack in all our literature. There waa also aoolher answer [1781^ 
wholly Irom Hervey'a pea, and il is in this that the latter accusation ' 
coDtaieed. In answer. Pope again satirised Bervey in the Epiatle , 
Jh. Arbuilmot, under the title of " Sporus."— A. Milbbs, p. 317. 

* The bmiiuB lines, " I«t Sporua tremble," in the Epittle to A 
'hniii, called the " Prologue to tiie Satires," vol, iii. p. IS. 
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named from the year in which they were published " Seven- 
teen HuDdrcd aod Thirty .eight." In these poems many 
aj^ praised and many are reproached. Pope was then en- 
tangled in the opposition ; a follower of the Prince of 
Wales, who dined at his house, and the friend of many who 
obstructed and censured the conduct of the Ministers. His 
political partiality was too plainly shewn ; he forgot the 
prudence with which he paaeed, in his earher years, unin- 
jured and unoffending through much more violent conflicts 
of faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity of praising 
Allen of Bath," he asked bis leave to mention him us a man 
not illustrious by any merit of his ancestors, and called him 
in his verses low-hom Alien. Men are seldom satisfied 
with praise introduced or followed by any mention of defect. 
Allen seems not to have taken any pleasure in his epithet, 
which was afterwards softened into huiable Allen. 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with one of 
the Poses, among others ; which Fox,' in a reply to Lyttel- 
ton/ took an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him 
with the friendship of a lampooner, who scattered his ini 
without fear or decency, and against whom he hoped the 

' Epilogite to the Satires, Aid. F. vol. iij. pp. Ifia-UH. 

ISi. Courlliope reminds us that Johnaon's London was published on 
dw same day as the first Dialogue, and that it was warmly praised 
by Pope. E. and C. vol. iii. p. HB, 

" This is Mr. Kalph Allen, who introduced into the poslal Byslem of 
the Eoanlrj the a/stem of cross-posts, obviating the inconienience, 
whi<Ji had oblsined till his time, that a, letter from one provincial town 
to ttuother bad always to be sent through Lrmdan, He mas mncli 
respected bj the authors of his time, and supplied Fielding with the 
original nf hia beaiilifnl character of Scjuire Allvforlhj in Tom Jones. 

— A. UlLNES, p. 3iB. 

' Henry Fox (Lord Holland) in the Hoase of Commons upbraided 
Ljtlelton Fur hia intimaiiy with " an unjust and lieentions latopooner." — 
Gsmthera, p. J44. 

r. U/e of Li/lUUoa. 
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resentment of the Le^iBlature would quickly be dis- 
charged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a email poet, wa» 
summoned before the Lords for a poem called " Manners," 
together with Dodsley his publisher.' Whitehead, who' 
hung loose upon society, sculked and escaped ; but Dods- 
lej's shop and family made his appearance necessary. He^ 
was, however, soon dismissed ; and the whole procesB v 
probably intended rather to intimidate Pope than to puniah 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot wiUi 
the poet, Dor drew his pen upon statesmen. That he dc 
aiated from his attempts of reformation is imputed, by h 
commentator, to his despair of prevailing over the corrup- 
tion of the time. He was not likely to have been ever ot 
opinion that the dread of his satire would countervail thi^ 
love of power or of money ; he pleased himself with being 
important and formidable, and gratified sometimes 1 
pride, and sometimes bis resentment ; till at last he hegoij 
to think he should be more safe, if he were less busy. 

The " Memoirs of Scribierus," published about thistimQ 
extend only to the first hook of a work, projected ii 
cert by Pope, Swift, and Arhuthnot, who used to meet i^ 
the time of Queen Anne, and denominated themselves tba 
Serihletue Club, Their purpose was to censure the abused 
of learning by a fictitious Life of an infatuated ScholaR 
They were dispersed ; the design was uever completed ; and 
War burton laments its miscarriage, as an event very 
disastrous to polite letters." 

' Boswell iidmires Manners as a " brilti&nt and pointed ssCire," haC 
hp HUggeatH lliiit Puul Whitebead was obnoxious to Jolinson, trom iJift 
&ct uf his belonging to the riolouH and profane club, (he Franciscaos, 
of Medmenham Abbey. Bagwell's Johnson, vol. i p. 87. 

'' The Scrifalerua Club waa diapiirsed in ITU. All the 
internal aad eiternal, seems to point to the fact that the Memem wen 
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If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, which 
seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with a, few 
touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more will not be 
much lamented ; for the follies which the writer ridicules 
are eft little praetiaed, that they are not kno\vn ; nor can 
the satire be understood but by the learned: he raises 
phantoms of absurdity, and then drivea them away. He 
cures diseases that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great 
writers has never obtained any notice from mankind ; it 
has been Httle read, or when read has been forgotten, as no 
man could be wiser, better, or merrier, by remembering it. 

The design cannot boast of much originality ; for, be- 
sideA its general reeemblanee to " Don Quixote," there will 
be found in it particular imitations of the " History of Mr, 
OufBe." ' 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied him 
with hints for his "Travels;" and with those the world 
might have been contented, though the rest had been 
suppressed. 

Pope bad sought for images and sentiments in a ri^on 
not known to have been explored by many other of the 
English writers ; he had consulted the modern writers of 
Latin poetry, a class of authors whom Boileau endeavoured 
to bring into contempt, and who are too generally neglected. 
Pope, however, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor 
ungrateful for the advantages which he might have derived 

composed during the gittingB of the club, and that when the tirat boolc 
was completed, it was put axide, perhaps because it waa not thought 
worth while to publish them till Pope included them in the octa'o 
edition of his works, publiahed by Dodsley in 1743. E. and C. vol. t, 
p. aia. 

' A Hktory of ihi: Uidictdous Extravagancies of Monsieur Oaffe, 
London, 1711. This was a, translation from b Frennh work, of which 
the antboT, the Abb^ Bordelon, sought to do for witchcraft what Ccr- 
Tanles had done for knight-errantry.— Matt. Abnold. 
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&oni it. A small Belection from the Italians wha wrote in 
lAtin had been publisbed at London, about the latter end 
of the last century, by a man who concealed his name, 
whom hie Prefai^ shews to have been well qualified for hia 
undertaking. This collection Pope amplified by more than 
half, and (1740) pnblisheditin two volumes, but iajuriouslj 
omitted his predecessor's preface. To these books, which 
had nothing but the mere test, no regard was i>aid, the 
authors were still neglected, and the editor was neither 
praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had planned a work, 
which he considered as subsequent to his " Essay on Uau,* 
of which he has given this account to Dr. Swift. 

"March 25, 1736. 

" If ever I write any more Epistles in verse, one of then 
shall be addressed to you. I have long concerted it, and, 
begun it ; but I would make what bears your name Uj 
finished as my last work ought to be, that is to say, mon 
finished than any of the rest. The subject is large, aiu 
will divide into four Epistles, which naturally follow tha 
'Essay on Man,' viz. 1. Of the Extent and Limita ol 
Human Reason and Science. 2. A View of the useful tau 
therefore attainable, and of the unuseful and therefore un-j 
attainable Arts. 3. Of the Nature. Euds, Application, 
Use of different Capacities. 4. Of the Use of Learning^, 
of the Science, of the World, and of Wit. It will coucludt 
with a satire against the Misapphcation of all these, exem. 
plified by Kctures, Characters, and Examples." 

This work in its full eitent, being now afflicted ivith an' 
asthma, and finding the powers of life gradually declining, 
he had no longer courage to undertake ; but, from th( 
materials which he had provided, he added, at Warburton'a 

Selata Potmata Ilaioram 1 
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, another book to the " Dunciod," of which the 
Mign ia to ridicule such studies aa are either hopeless or 
selpBs, aa either pursue what is unattainable, or what, if 
it be attained, is of no use. 

When this book waa priated (1742) the laurel had been 
for some time upon the head of Gibber ; a man whom it 
cannot be supposed that Pope could regard with much 
kindness or esteem, though in one of the " Imitationa of 
Horace " he has liberally enough praised the " Careless 
Husband." ' In the " Dunciad," among other worthless 
scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; " ' who, in hi« 
'■ Apology," complains of the great poet's unkindness as 
more injurious, because, says he, I never have offended 
him. 

It might have been expected that Pope should have been, 
in some degree, mollified by this Bubmiasive gentleness ; 
but no such consequence appeared. Though he conde- 
Bcended to commend Cibber oiic«, he mentioned him after- 
wards contemptuously in one of his " Satires," ' and again 
in his " Epistle to Arbuthnot ; " ' and in the fourth book 
of the "Dunciad" attacked him with acrimony," to which 
the proYocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps he 
imagined that, in ridiculing the Laureat, he satirised those 
by whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that 
ambitious petulance with which he afEected to insult the 
great. 

The severity of this satire left Cibber no longer any 
patience. He had confidence enough in his own powers to 
believe tliat he could disturb the quiet of his adversary, 
Mid doubtless did not want instigators, who, without any 
care about the victory, desired to amuse themselves by 
looMng on the contest. He therefore gave the town a 



' Aid. P. vol. iiL p. 60. 



' Ibid. 



-270. 



Ibid. pp. 345, 355. 
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pamphlet, in whicli he declares his resolution froi 
time never to bear another hlow without returning it, 
to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he 
conquer him by strength. 

The incessaat and unappeasable malignity of Pope 
imputes to a very distant cause. Aft«r the " Three Hoan 
after Marriage" had been driven off the stage, by 
offence which the mummy and crocodile gave the audienoek 
while the exploded scene was yet fresh in memory, it ht^ 
pened that Gibber played Bayes in the " Rehearsal ;" as " 
as it had been usual to enliven the part by the mention 
any recent theatrical transactions, he said, that he on 
thought to have introduced his lovers disguised in a Mumntjf 
and a Crocodile. "This," aajs he, "was received wit^ 
loud claps, which indicated contempt of the play." Popsn 
who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he left tb 
stage, attacked him, as he says, with all the virulence of ^ 
Wit out of his tenets ; to which he replied, " that he woul 
take no other notice of what was said by so particular 
man than to declare, that, as often as he played that pari 
he would repeat the same provocation." 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of 
authors of the play which be so zealously defended ; ani 
adds an idle story of Pope's behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thought) 
or language, and, if suffered to remain without notice^ 
would have been very soon forgotten. Pope had 
enough acquainted with human life to know, if his passioiij 
had not been too powerful for his understanding, that, 
from a contention like his with Gibber, the world seeks 
nothing but diversion, which is given at the expence of tb? 
higher character. When Gibber lampooned Pope, curiosity 
was excited ; what Pope would say of Gibber nobody en- 
quired, but in hope that Pope's asperity might betray his 
pain and lessen bis dignity. 
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He shuuld therefore have suffered the pamphlet to flutter 
and die, without conEeasing that it stung him. The dis- 
honour of being shewn as Gibber's antagonist could never 
be compensated by the victory. Gibber had nothing to 
lose; when Pope had eshausted all his malignity upon 
him, he would rise in the eateem both of his friends and 
his enemies. Silence only could have made him despicable ; 
flie blow which did not appear to be felt, would have been 
struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to t^ll 
the whole English world that he was at war with Gibber ; 
and to shew that he thought him no com.mon adversary, 
he prepared no common vengeance ; he published a new 
edition of the " Dunciad," in which he degraded Theobald 
from his painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Gibber in 
his stead. Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite 
characters, and Pope was unwilling to loae what lie had 
already written ; he has therefore depi'aved his poem by 
giving to Gibber the old books, the uold pedantry aud 
slu^sh pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest to make 
uiother change, and introduced Osborne ' contending for 
the prize among the booksellers. Osborne was a man 
intirely destitute of shame, without sense of any disgrace 
but that of poverty. He told me, when he was doing that 
which raised Pope's resentment, that he should be put into 
the " Ihinciad ; " but he had the fate of Gassandra ; I gave 
no credit to his prediction, till in time I saw it accomplished. 
The shafts of satire were directed equally in vain e^ainst 
Cibber and Osborne ; being repelled by the impenetrable 
impudence of one, and deadened by the impassive dulness 
of the other. Pope confessed his own pain by his anger; 
Wt he gave no pain to those who had provoked him. He 

' The bookseller in Gray'a Inn whom Johnson beat for his imper- 
tineuce. Hvilied 1767. See Bos well's JnAirwii, vol. i. a. IJl. 
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«^to hk eBeagCMat.niindae-'I>uai 
^Mf^fcMittw f— jihle*^ whfeh. I\ipe Mid. mmUM 
«(ja^ia««4Ma^i«Wiioni lo tni .- bat Us bngii» ■ 
^hiH««eR' «t wiuKe- I hare beard Mr. BkhatdKm 
Hhaa. Art he attcaded hia father Qte paints- on ■ Tint, 
«|hM «*« ^ Qbtwr'a pamplileta eune into d»e huids of 
l^f^ 4* nid. n««« tkingg art my (ftMrvvm. Ther sat lig^ 
kite «iA» be p€3VBed it, and saw fata fratones vritben a 
S^fvaA ; and Tonng Bichardson said to his father, 1 
A^ TctanKd, that he hop^ to be prewrved ftom « 
d t w w a u w as bad b««ti that dar the lot of Pope. 

IVoB Ifaia time, finding hia diseases more oppre ^^ 
Md bis ntal powers graduaDr declining, he no longd 
ginined his ^-ultieH with anv original eompoBition, 
■cuposed any other employment for hie remainina^life t1 
A« WTiBal and correction of his former works ; in whidi 
V? reoeived advice and aHsixtance from Warburton, whoi 
b» appears to have trusted and honoured in the highest 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without i 
loss to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan, who 
according to a ridiculous fiction, established a colony i 
Britain. The subject therefore was of the fabulous age' 
the actors were a race upon whom imaginatioi 

J lusted, and attention wearied, and to whom the roin( 
not (asily be recalled, when it is invited in blank verse 
L;h Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, '. 
. ik. without due consideration of the nature of our Ian 

guafTt'- The sketch is, at least in part, preserved by Guff- 




by which it appears, that Pope was thoughtless 
igh to model the names of his heroes with termiiiatioiis 
consistent with the time or country iii which he plaues 

[i He lingered through the nest year ; but perceived him- 
ielf, as he espiesses it. going down the MU, He had for a,t 
least five years been afflicted with au asthma, and other 
disorders, which his physicians were unable to relieve. 
Towards the end of his life he consulted Dr. Thomson, a 
man who had, by large promises, and free censures of the 
common practice of physick, forced himself up into sudden 
reputation. Thomson declared his distemper to be a 
dropsy, and evacuated part of the water by tincture of 
jalap ; but confessed that his belly did not subside. Thom- 
son had many enemies, and Fope was persuaded to dismiss 

While he was yet capable of amusement and conversa- 
tion, as he was one day sitting in the air with Lord 
Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he saw his favourite 
Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, and asked 
Ijord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. Bolingbroke, 
not liking his errand, crossed his legs, and sat still ; hut 
Lord Marchmont, who was younger and less captious, 
waited on the I^dy ; who, when he came to her, asked, 
What, is he not dead yet ? She is said to have neglected 
him, with shameful unkindness, in the latter time of his 
decay ; yet, of the little which he had to leave, she had a 
Tery great part. Their acquaintance began early ; the life 
of each was pictured on the other's mind ; their conversa- 
tion therefore was endearing, for when they met, there was 
an immediate coaUtion of congenial notions. Perhaps he 
considered her unwillingness to approach the chamber of 
Bickness as female weakness, or human frailty ; perhaps he 
was conscious to himseU of peevishness and impatience, or, 
' Ruffhead'aii/eo/PDjM, pp. 409-«3. 
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thougli be was offeoded by her inattention, might jet con- 
sider her merit as overbalancing her fault ; and, if he had 
suffered bis heiirt to be alienated from her, he could havd' 
found nothing that might fill her place ; he could have only 
shrunk within himself ; it was too late to transfer his coa> 
fidence or fondness. 

In May 1 744, his death was approaching ; • on the sixths 
he was all day delirious, which he mentioned four da>yfl 
afterwords as a sufficient humiliation of the vanity of n 
be afterwards complained of seeing things as tbrougb t 
curtain, and in false colours ; and one day, in the presenOk 
of Dodaley, asked what arm it was tbat came out from thj 
wall. Se said that his greatest inconvenience was inabili^ 
to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state a 
helpless decay ; and being told by Spence, that Fope, at th 
intermission of his dehriousuess. was always saying s 
thing kind either of his present or absent friends, and tbi 
bis humanity seemed to have survived his und^etandii^ 
answered. It has go. And added, I never in m,y Ufe knew i 
man that had so tender a heart for his particular friend*, < 
more general friendship for mankind.' At another time H ^^ 
said, I have known Pope thege thirty yearg, a-nd value myaeH 
more m hie friendship than — his grief then Buppresaed h 

Pope expressed imdoubting confidence of a future stat 
Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, whether 1 
would not die like his father and mother, and whether 
priest should not be called, he answered. I do not think 
eseential.lmt it will he very right; and Ithankyoufor 
me in tniaid of it.' 

" Spence. — John son.' 

■ R nffliesd'a L^e of Pupe, p. 510. ' Ibid. p. 540. 

^^■■^L^ ' E<t. Singer, p. 319. 
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1 the morning, after the priest had given hi"' the last 
raments, he said, " There is nothing that is meritorioua 
Bit virtue and friendship, and indeed friendship itself ia 
only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 
1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not discern the 
exact time of his expiration. He was buried at Twicken- 
ham, near his father and mother, where a monument has 
been erected to him by his commentator,' the Bishop of 
Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to hia executors, first to 
IiOrd Bolingbroke, and if he should not be living to the 
Earl of Marchuiont, undoubtedly erpecting them to be 
proud of the tmst, and eager to extend his fame. But let 
no man dream of influence Iwyond his life. After a decent 
time Dodsley the bookseller went to solicit preference as 
the publisher, and was told that the parcel had not been 
yet inspected ; and whatever was the reason, the world has 
been disappointed of what was res^vedfor the next age. 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbrote by a kind of 
posthumous ofEence. The iwlitical pamphlet called " The 
Patriot King" had been put into his hands that he might 
procure the impression of a very few copies, to be distri- 
buted according to the author's direction among his friends, 
and Pope assured him that no more had been printed than 
were allowed; but, soon after hia death, the printer brought 
and resigned a complete edition of fifteen hundred copies, 
irhieh Pops had ordered him to print, and to retain in 
secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement to Pope 
better than Pope had keep it to his friend ; and nothing 
was known of the transaction, till, upon the death of hia 
employer, be thought himself obliged to dehver the books 
to the right owner, who, with great indignation, made a 
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fire in his yard, and delivered the whole impression to the 
flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally 
dictated by reaentment of violatetl faith ; resentment more 
acrimonious, as the violator had ixen more loved o 
trusted. But here the anger might have stopped ; the injury 
was private, and there was little danger from the example. 

Bolii^broke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his thirst 
of vengeance excited him to blast the memory of the mojL 
over whom he had wept in his last stru^les ; and he em- 
ployed Mallet,' another friend of Pope, to tell the taJe to 
the publick, with all its a^ravations. Warbnrton, wh(»e 
heart was warm with his legacy,' and tender by the recent 
separation, thought it proper for him to interpose ; and 
undertook,' not indeed to vindicate the airtiion, for brea<]Ji 
of trust has always something criminal, but to extenuate it 
by an apology. Having advanced, what cannot be denied, 
that moral obliquity is made more or leas excusable by the 
motives that produce it, he enquires what evil purpose 
could have induced Pope to break his promise. He cuuld 
not delight his vanity by usurping the work, which, though. 
not sold in shops, had been shewn to a nnmljer more than 
sufficient to preserve the author's claim; he could not 
gratify his avarice ; for he could not aell his plunder till 
Bolingbroke was dead; and even then, if the copy was left 
to another, his fraud would be defeated, and if left to 
himself, would be uselesa. 

' Tirf. mfr. Life oj David .Vo/^cf. 
' In his will, riaWd December l^th, 1743, Pope beque 
worka to Warburton, oi 
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' In a letler lo the editor of the Letters en the Spirit of Fairiotimif 
tht Idm of a Patriae King, and the Stale qf parties, elr. Uccasionsd by 
the editor's adrertiwment, " Is thii my guide, philosojilier, and friend ? " 
Fope ta L. B. 1749. The Letter is reprinted in the uppeadix to Rpff. 
head's Life nf Fopc,—¥. Cunninghah. 
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Warburton therefore auppoaes, witli great appearance 
of reason, that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded 
wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps 
have destroyed the pamphlet, wliich Pope thought it his 
duty to preserve, even without its author's approbation. 
To this apology an answer was written in a Lettur to the 
Tttoet impvdent -man living. 

He brought some reproach upon his own memory by the 
petulant and contemptuous mention made in his will of 
Mr. Allen, and an affected repayment of his benefactions.' 
Mrs. Blount, as the known friend and favourite of Pope, 
had been invited to the house of Allen, where ahe com- 
ported herself with such indecent arrogance, that she 
parted from Mrs. Allen in a state of irreconcileable dishke, 
and the door was for ever barred against her. This exclu- 
sion she resented with so much bitterness as to refuse any 
legacy from Pope, unleaa he left the world with a disavowal 
of obligation to Allen. Having been long tmder her 
dominion, now tottering in the decline of life, and unable 
to resist the violence of her temper, or, perhaps with the 
prejudice of a lover, persuaded that ahe had suffered im- 
proper treatment, he complied with her demand, and 
polluted hia will with female resentment. Allen accepted 
the legacy, which he gave to the Hospital at Bath ; observ- 
ing that Pope was alwaya a bad accomptant, and that if to 
150?. he had put a cypher more, he had come nearer to the 
truth. 

The person of Pope ia well known not to have been 
formed by the nicest model. He has, in his account of the 
Little Club, compared himself to a spider, and by another 
is described as protuberant behind and before. He is said 
to have been beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a con- 
stitution originally feeble and weak ; and aa bodies of a 
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tender frame are easily distorted, his deformity was pro- 
bably in part the effect of his application. His statura 
was so low, that, to bring him to a level with common 
tables, it was necessary to raise hia seat. But hia face was 
not diapleasiug, and his eyes were aoimated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital 
functioBB were bo much disordered, that his life was a, 
disease. His most frequent assailant was the beadach, 
which be used to relieve by inhaling the steam of coffee, 
■which he very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning hia petty peculiari- 
ties was communicated by a female domeatick of the Earl 
of Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the middle o 
He was then so weak as to atajid in ]jeri>etual need ol 
female att«adance ; extremely senBible of cold, so that he 
wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of very coarse 
warm linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, he wa»' 
invested in boddice made of stiff canvass, being scarce abld' 
to hold himself erect tiU they were laced, and he then put 
on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. His l^a 
were so slender, that he enlai^d their bulk with tliree jiair 
of stockiagB, which were drawn on and off by the maid i 
for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and neitli^ 
went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and I 
dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet 
cap. His dress of ceremony was black with a tye-wig, 
and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation vrhich his sickness 
required, had taught him all the nnpleasing and unsocial 
qualities of a valetudinary man. He expected that every 
thing should give way to his ease or humour, as a child^ 
whose parents will not hear her cry, has an unresisted 
dominion in the nursery. 






Cegt que Venfani taSjours ett homme, 
Ceef que Vhomine eat toxtjows enfant. 

When lie wanted to sleep he itodded in company ; and once 
alumliered at his own table while the Prince of Wales was 
talldns; of poetry. 

The rejmtatiou which his friendship gave, procured him 
many invitations ; but he was a very troublesome inmate. 
He brought no servant, and had bo many wants, that a 
nniuerouB attendance was scarcely able to supply them. 
Wherever he was, he left no room for another, because he 
exacted the attention, and employed the activity of the 
whole family. His errands were so frequent and frivolous, 
that the footmen in time avoided and neglected him ; and 
the Earl of Oxford discharged some of the servants for 
their resolute refusal of his messages. The maids, when 
they had neglected their businesa, alleged that they had 
l>eeii employed by Mr. Pope. One of his constant demands 
was of coffee in the night, and to the woman that waited 
on him in his chamber he was verj- bnrthensome ; but he 
was careful to recximpense her want of sleep ; and Loi-d 
Oxford's servant declared, that in a house where her busi- 
ness was to answer his call, she would not ask for wages. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, 
suffering much pain, think themselves entitled to whatever 
pleasures they can snatch. He was too indulgent to his 
appetite i he loved meat highly seasoned and of strong 
taste ; and, at the intervals of the table, amused himself 
with biscuits and diy conserves. If he sat down to a 
variety of dishes, he would oppress his stomach with re- 
pletion, and though he seemed angry when a dram was 
offered him, did not forbear to drink it. His friends, who 
knew the avenues to his heart, pampered him with presents 
of luxury, which he did not suffer to stand neglected. The 
death of great men is not always proportioned to the lustre 
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of their lives. Hannibal, eaye Juvena,l,' did not perish hj 
a javelin or a sword ; the slaughters of Caim» were re- 
venged by a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by 
some of his friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was 
his delight to heat potted lamprejs. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that his 
Reusuality shortened his life will not be hastily concluded, 
when it is remenibered that u conformation so irregular 
lasted six and fifty years, notwithstanding such pertinacious 
diligence of study and meditation. 

Id all his intercourse with mankind, he bad great delight 
in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all hia purposes by 
indirect and unsuspected methods. He hardly d/rwak tea 
frithout a gtratagem. If, at the bouse of his friends, he 
wanted any accommodation, be was not willing to ask for 
it in plain terms, but would mention it remotely as some- 
thing convenient ; though, when it was procured, he soon 
made it appear for whose sake it bad been recommended. 
Thus he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. Ha 
practised his arts on such small otcasions, that Lady 
Bolingbroke used to say, in a French phrase, that he plaid 
the politician ahout cabbages and liirnijie. His unjustifiable 
impression of the " Patriot King," as it can be imputed to 
no particular motive, must have proceeded from his general 
habit of secrecy and cunning ; he catight an opportunity of 
a sly trick, and pleased himself with the thought of out-. 
witting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not appear 
that he excelled. He may be said to have resembled 
Dryden, as being not one that was distinguished by viva- 
city in company. It is remarkable that, so near his time, 
BO much should be known of what he has written, and so 
little of what he has said : traditional memory retains no 
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ies of railleiy, nor sentences of observatiou ; nothing 

Sher pointed or solid, either wiae or merry. One apoph- 

a only stands upon record. When an objection raised 

Inst hie inscription for Sha.kspeare vati defended by 

1 authority of Patrick,' he replied — -horreeco referetis — 

could allow the pnblisher of a Diciioiiary to know 

i meaning of a single word, but not of iv^o worth put 

^ He was fretful, and easily displeased, and allowed him- 
self to be capriciously resentful. He would sometimes 
leave Lord Osford silently, no one could tell why, and was 
to be courted back by more letters and messages than the 
footmen were willing to carry. The table was indeed in- 
fested by Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady 
Oxford, and who, knowing his peevishness, could by no 
intreaties be restrained from contradicting him, till their 
disputes were sharpened to such asperity, that one or the 
otlier quitted the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with sen-ants 
or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either of others or his 
own, was he ever seen escited to laughter. 

Of his domeatick character, frugality was a part eminently 
remarkable. Having determined not to be dependent, he 
determined not to be in want, and therefore wisely and 
magnanimously rejected all temptations to expence unsuit- 
able to his fortune. This general care must be universally 
approved ; but it sometimes appeared in petty ajrtificea of 
parsimony, such as the practice of writing his compositions 
on the bat^k of letters, as may be seen in the remaining 
copy of the " Hiad," by which perhaps in five years five 
shillings were saved; or in a niggardly reception of hia 
friends, and scantinesa of entertainment, as, when he bad 
two guests in his house, he would set at 8Upj>er a single 

' Samuel Futriuk, compiler of a Greek Ltxicon, a Latin Zeiicoo, and 
ft Ciatiis J/ummco.— A. Milnes. 
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pint u]>on the table ; and having liimeelf taken two small 
glasses would retire, and say, Qentlenien, I leave you to yowr 
wine. Yet he tells his friends, that ke ha§ a heart for all, 
a hotise for all, and, whatever they niay think, a fortuTie 
for all. 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner, and i»- 
said to have wanted no part of the skill or elegajice which' 
such performances require. That this magnificence should 
be often displaved. that obstinate prudence with which he 
conducted his affaira would not permit ; for his revenue, 
oertain and casual, amounted onlv to about eight huudred 
pounds a year, of which however he declares himself able 
to assign one hundred to charity. 

Of this fortune, which as it arofle from publick appro- 
bation was very honourably obtained, his imagination 
seems to have been too full: it would be hard to find ft' 
man, so well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever da- 
lighted BO much iu talking of his money. In his Letters> 
and in his Poems, his garden and his grotto, his quincunx 
and his vines, or some liints of hia opulence, are always tO' 
be found. The great topick of hia ridicule is poverty j- 
the crimes with which he reproaches bis antagonists are 
their debts, their habitation in the U!int, and their want 
of a dinner. He seems to be of an opinion not very un- 
common in the world, that to want money is to want every 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his possessionsi, 
seems to be that of enumerating the men of high rauk witli 
whom he was acquainted, and whose notice he loudtjf 
proclaims not to have been obtained by any practices of 
meanness or servility ; a boast which was never denied to 
be true, and to which very few poets have ever aspired. 
Pope never set genius to sate ; he never flattered those 
whom he did not love, or praised those whom he did not 
esteem. Savage however riimarked, that he began a little 
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when he wrote a distich for hie High' 



B aidmii'a-tion of the Great seems to have increased in 

B'Brdvauce of life. He paaeed over peers and statesmen 

Inecrihe his " Iliad" to Congreve,' with a magnanimity 

;Vhich the praise had been oompleat, had his friend's 

jeen equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for so 

1 honour, it is not now possible to know ; there is 

(traue in literary history of any particular intimacy 

em. The name of Congreve appears in the 

s among those of his other friends, but without any 

rvablo distinction or consequence. 

1 hia latter works, however, he took care to annex 

B dignified with titles, but was not very happy in his 

« ; for, except Lord Bathurst, none of his noble friends 

a such as that a good man would wish to have his inti- 

j with them known to posterity ; he can derive little 

lour from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Boling- 

f his social qualities, if an estimate be made from his 
Q opinion too favourable cannot easily be formed ; 
nr exhibit a perpetual and unclouded effulgence of general 
benevolence, and particular fondness. There is nothing but 
liberality, gratitude, constancy, and tenderness. It has 
been so long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters of men may be found in their Letters, and 
that he who writes to his friend lays his heart open before 
him. But the truth is, that such were simple friendships 
of the Golden Age, and are now the friendships only of 
children. Very few can boast of hearts which they dare 
lay open to themselves, and of which, by whatever accident 
exposed, they do not shun a distinct and continued view ; 

' AjHjnim engraved on the collar of a dog tohkh I giwe to kit Royal 
HighKtts. Aid. P. >o]. ii. p. 196. 

' Vid, tKpr. lAJ'e of Congreee, toI. ii. p. 206. 
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and, certainly, what we hide from ourselves, we do not 
I shew tj) our friends. There is, indeed, no transSictioo. 
I which offers stronger temptations to fallacy and sophisti- 
cation than ejiistolary intercoiirse. In the eagerness of 
conTersation the first emotions of the mind often burst out, 
before they are considered ; in the tumult of business, 
interest and pFission have their genuine effect ; but a 
friendly Letter is a calm and deliberate performance, in the 
cool of leisure, in the stillneas of solitude, and surely no 
man sits down to depreciate by design his own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by 
whom can a man so much wish to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whose kindness he desires to gain or keep? 
Even in writing to the world there is less constraint ; the 
author is not confronted with his reader, and takes his 
ince of approbation among the different dispositions of 
mankind ; but a Letter is addressed to a single mind, of 
whicli the prej iidices and partialities are known ; and must 
therefore please, if not by favouring them, by forbearing 
to oppose them. 

To charge those favourable representations, which men 
give of their own minds, with the guilt of h3^critical 
falshood, would shew more severity than knowledge. The 
_ writer commonly believes himseK. Almost every man's 

T j/^ thoughts, while they are gener al, are right; and moat 
hearts are pure, while temptation is away. It is easy to 
awalien generous sentiments in privacy ; to despise death 
when there is no danger ; to glow with benevolence when 

I there is nothing to be given. While such ideas are formed 
they are felt, and self-love does not suspect the gleam of 
virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 
If the Letters ' of Pope are considered merely as com- 
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lit Willi'M iiiflUol liiK iiliiliiru<7 : !Utd he bad not much M 
miV wllt'ii lix WM iMkoil ti> tiiti Koyal Highness, how 

tlti »T»V_¥ l^ijiiOHlly |»r«fpaaw i«utenipt of the world, a 
«'|vh*«w\fi> hkmiolf M ii>i>fciinr «u uanktiid, sometimes w 
(|iVj- >*iA*(IFMv»,ife. M *« «»UB»<*s .J « hillock, below hj 
W>NiVm MW^tK* i MiA •.v«h*ii»« with gloomy indigiBl 
WWfc, «A ^ VMMiW* »».■*» »«lhT of haired than of piig 
f[^wp(. «yw .(*nw«iii;^*« *|^s»r«itlT counterfeited. Hw 
yy«(^ W >V«<»«^ *W» •i^'M hr lived by pleasing, audi) 
%^^Wr i,^^*v»*W«« W wtwiu of himself was Bapcj 
1J,yjy.^,riJl "i XKX<i Uis'mU hi' hal« those to whose faTOOz j 
^yj« trit. W«rMM^ *»*i ^^ "^•'^ ^ ^ things that t«nniiul 
% ^'f.'Wmf ^AVs iW wwrld is the proper judge ; to deB[4 
^ K«ilM*tfV\ kt »* **** possible, is not just ; and if it n 
, S^ ^ ^^'^ ^uaiUt^ Pope vna far enough from this 
^*.\iMt>^' H^ut)<«>r ; he was sufficiently a /ool tv Fante, : 
^A \)t,\),l\ \\t>* tlwtt he pretended to neglect it. His leii 
«ViS^ V»« •(UltHMieaa were only in his Letters ; he ] 
V^nmU^ \tuumou life, sometimes vexed, and aomi 
tstM«»tHli wtth the natural emotions of common men. 

Ui» iwru of the Great is repeated too often to be rea 
M\> Ul«ut tMuks much of that which he despises ; and 
(Ul«i)iiuiit ia always in danger of inconsistency, he 
It hi* Uutat at another time that he lives among them. 

H la evident that his own importajice swells o: 
mitlil' He ia afraid of writing, lest the clerks of the P< 
offldti tibould know hia secrets ; he has many enemies 
oiiiwiders himself as surrounded by universal jealousy'! 
^/(iif laauy deaths, and many dUpertiong, two or three of 
my» he. may atill be brought together, not to plot, but 
iliocrt oureelvei, and the world too, if it pleages ; and tht 
ciiu live tt^ether. and shew ichai friend* wits may be, 

' Huffhead's Popt, p. 535. 
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tpite of all the fools in the loorld. All this while it was 
likely tha.t the clerks did not know his hand ; he certtuul; 
had no more euemies than a public character like hie 
inevitably excites, and with what d^ree of friendship the 
wits miffht live, very few were so much fools ae ever to 
enquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned from 
Swift, and expresses it, I think, moat frequently in his / 
correspondence with him. Swift's resentment was un- ^^ 
reasonable, but it was sincere ; Pope's was the mere 
mimicry of his friend, a fictitious part which he began to "^ 
play before it became hira. When he was only twenty- 
five years old, he related that a glut of gtttdy and retire- 
ment had thrown, him on the world, and that there was 
danger lest a glut of the world ghoidd throw him back upon 
study and retirement. To this Swift answered with great 
propriety, that Pope had not yet either acted or suffered 
enough in the world to have become weary of it. And, 
indeed, it must be some very jiowerful reason that can 
drive back to soUtude him who has once enjoyed the 
pleasures of society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears 
such narrowness of mind, as makes them insensible of any 
excellence that has not some affinity with their own, and 
confines their esteem and approbation to so small a 
number, that whoever should form his opinion of the age 
from their representation, would suppose them to have 
lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to find among 
their contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, and per- 
secuted by those that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he profesBes 
contempt of fame, when he speaks of riches and poverty, 
of success and dieappointment, with negligent indifference, , 

te certainly does not express his habitual and settled senti- / 
ments, but either wilfully disguises his own character, or. 



what is more likelv, invests himself with temporary quali- 
ties, and sallies out in the colours of the present moment. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, acted stron^lj' 
upon his mind ; and if he differed from others, it was not 
bj carelessness ; he was irritable and resentful ; his malig- 
nity to Philips, whom he had first made ridiculous, and 
then hated for being angry, continued too long. Of his 

in desire to make Bentley contemptible, I never heard 
any adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton ii 
attacks ; and, before Chandos. Lady Wortley, and Hill, 
was mean in his retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his affection 
were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in which it doea 
not appear that he was other than he describes himselE. 
HJH fortune did not suffer his charity to be splendid and 
conspicuous; but he assisted Dodsley with a hundred 
pounds, that he might open a shop ; and of the subscriptioi 
of forty pounds a year that he raised for Savage,' twenty 
were paid by himself. He was accused of loving money, 
but his love was eagerness to gain, not solicitude to 
keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant: 
his early maturity of mind commonly united him ivitli 
men older than himself, and therefore, without attaining 
any considerable length of life, he saw many companions' 
of his youth sink into the grave ; but it does not appear 
that he lost a single friend by coldness or by injury ; thos$ 
who loved him once, continued their kindness. His i 
grateful mention of Allen in his wilt, was the effect of his 
adherence to one whom he had known much longer, and 
whom he naturally loved with greater fondness. Hi* 
violation of the trust reposed in him by Bolingbroke coul^ 
have no motive inconsistent with the wannest affectioi 

' fid. siipr. Life of Savage, vol. ii. p. 401. 
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he either thought the action so near the iadi&erent that 
he forgot it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to 
approve it. 

It was reported, with such confidence as almost to enforce 
belief, that in the papers intruated to hie executors was 
found a defamatory Life of Swift, which he had prepared 
as an instrument of vengeance to be used, if any provocation 
should be ever given. About this I enquired of the Earl 
of Marchmont, who assured me that no such piece was 
among his remain^. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the 
Church of Komo, to which in his correspondence with 
Ea«ioe he professes himself a sincere adherent. That he 
was not scrupulously pious in some part of his life, is 
known by many idle and indecent applications of sentences 
taken from the Scriptures ; a mode of merriment which a 
good man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty man dis- 
dains for its easiness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities 
he has been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief of Kevela- 
tion. The positions which he transmitted from Bolingbroke 
he seems not to have understood, and was pleased with an 
interpretation that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little modera- 
tion, would naturally have all his delinquences observed 
and aggravated : those who would not deny that he was 
excellent, would rejoice to find that he wa.a not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with 
which the same man is allowed to possess many advantages, 
that his learning has been depreciated. He certainly was 
in his early life a man of great literary curiosity ; and 
when he wrote his " Essay on Criticism " had, for his age, 
a very wide acquaintance with books.' When he entered 

defetta a, surprising range of ancient and modecn 
believes that botli were obmirfed at second-baod. 
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he I*— *r* in the MadeH j of JSi^ttbas,' s 
iM » a« e Ins braaiite iwloiBe. He pdocd I 
b«A Ckhb nafiltj, sot bom the eo|a» of ■ 
ongnub of Kxtore. Tet thae is no naoM _^^^ 

htentore ever lost Ins esteem ; be alwmjs p ro fe— c 8 to Itft 
reading ; and DobMo.* trlw qient Mn« tinie at his Ii 
toandatiBg kia ** Esaaj oo Man,** when I a«ked him '< 
leami^ be Eoand bim to poaaess. answ^r^d. Jfore fi«m J 
e^pecfa^ Hk b«qiieiit references to hisloir. his aDosicHUl 
to vavioaa hinds of knowledge, and his images sdected 
from art and nature, Tith his observations on ' 
tion of the mindaodtbemodeaof life, shew an ii 
perpetoallj on the wing, excorsiT'e, vigorous, and dS^ratt^ 
eager to pursue knowledge, and attentire to retain it. 

Proin this cnriosity arose the desire of IraTeQing, to 
which he allades in hie verses to Jervas. and which, thoo^ 
he never found an opportonity to gratifj it. did not I< 
bim tiU his life declined. 

Of hie intellectual character, the constituent and funda* 



and ibat " all, and roore than all, ihe clauical infcirauitian ei 

tlie tnMy, might hartt been picked up from his FrpDi.'h manoals h 

tingle morning," E. and C. foI. ii.p. 20. 

' Tbeopbraitos Faraoelmn (1493-1541). Empirii'and AlcbemisL 
wai bom in Switzerlaad, bat lived chiefly in Germany, where hil 
■n;Mk'al Khool of medicine bad many advocates, lie employed hia 
fuulh in mating natiTiiies, praRCising necTOtnani^j and exhibiting v 
mical trickfl. He knew very little Latin, and his writings are as 
inleUi^bk irom tbeir style as their sub&taace. Bat he was not wilhonV 
Rvatenew in his own profeKioD. and bis knowledge ut' phsr 
chemistry won far beyond that of his ^e. Upaa this real advantage ht 
founded those extravagant theories which attracted many ardent ie' 
in the sixteenth ventury, and were afterwards woven into new schenwi 
of fanciful philosophy, Hatlam, Lit. Eur. vol. i. p. 384. Bat ParavelsM 
lives in Browning's poem. 
Via. lupr. p. 73. 
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mental principle was Good Sense, a prompt and intuitiTe 
perception of coEsonance and propriety. He saw imme- 
diately, of his own conceptions, what was to be chosen, and 
what to be rejected ; and, in the works of others, what 
was to be Bhunned, and what was to be copied. 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quieauent quality, 
which manages its possessions well, but does not increase 
them ; it collects few materials for its own operations, and 
preserves safety, but nerer gains supremacy. Pope had 
likewise genins ; a mind active, ambitious, and adventurous, l- 
always investigating, always aspiring ; in its widest searches 
stiU longing to go forward, in its highest flights still wish- 
ing to be higher ; always imagining something greater 
than it knows, always endeavouring more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had gi'eat 
strength and exactness of memory. That which he had 
heard or read was not easily lost ; and he bad before him 
not only what his own meditation suggested, but what he 
had found in other writers, that might be accommodated 
to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and 
unwearied diligence ; he liad recourse to every source of 
intelhgence, and lost no opportunity of information ; he 
consulted the living as well as the dead ; he read his com- 
positions to his friends, and was never content with medio- 
crity when excellence could he attained. He considered 
poetry as the business of his life, and however he might 
seem to lament his occupation, he followed it with con- 
stancy ; to make verses was his first labour, and to mend 
them was his last. 

Prom his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If 
conversation offered any thing that could be improved, he 
conunitted it to paper ; if a thought, or perhaps an expres- 
sion more happy than was common, rose to his mind, he 
i careful to write it; an independent distich was pre- 
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r served for an opportunity of insertion, and some little 
fragments have been found containing lines, or parts 
of lines, to be wrought upon at some other time. 
He was one of thoae few whose labour is their pleasure : 
he was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to im- 
patieniie ; he never passed a fault unamended by indifEe- 
rence, nor quitted it by despair. He laboured his works 
first to gain reputation, and afterwards to keep it. 
OE composition there are different methods. Some em- 
/ ploy at once memory and invention, and, with little inter- 
-/ I mediate use of the pen, form^nd polish large masses 
\ by continued nkeditation, and write their productions only 

I\ when, in their own opinion, they have completed them. It 
is related of VirgU, that his custom was to pour out a great 
number of verses in the morning, and pass the day in 
retrenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies. The 
method of Pope, as may be collected from his translation, 
was to write his first thoughts in hie first words and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine them. 
With such faculties, and such dispositions, he excelled 
every other writer in poetical prudence ; he wrote in such a 
manner as might expose him to few hazards. He used 
almost always the same fabrick of verse i and, indeed, 
by those few essays which he made of any other, he did not 
enlarge his reputation. Of this uniformity the certain con- 
sequence was readiness and dexterity. By perpetual prac- 
tice, language had in his mind a systematical arrangement ; 
y having always the same use for words, he had words 

»Bo selected and combined as to be ready at his call. This 
increase of facility he confessed himself to have perceived 
in the progress of his translation. 
But what was yet of more importance, his effusions 
/' were always voluntary, and his subjects chosen by himself. 
y His independence secured him from drudging at a task, and 
labouring upon a barren topiek ; he never exchanged praise 
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for money, nor opened a. shop of condolence or con^atula- 
tion- His poema, therefore, were scarce ever temporary. 
He suffered coronations and royal marriageB to pass with- 
out a song, and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, nor any popularity from the accidental disposition 
of his readers. He was never reduced to the necessity 
of soliciting the sun to shine upon a birth-day, of calling 
the Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or of saying what 
multitudes have said before him. When he could pro- 
duce nothing new, he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications wore for the same reason never hasty. 
He is said to have sent nothing to the press till it had lain 
two years under his inspection : it is at least certain, that 
he ventured nothing without nice examination. He suffered 
the tumult of imagination to subside, and the novelties of 
invention to grow familiar. He knew that the mind is 
always enamoured of its own productions, and did not 
trust his first fondness. He consulted his friends, and 
listened with great willingness to criticism ; and, what was 
of more importance, he consulted himself, and let nothing 
pass against his own judgement. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, 
whom, whenever an opportunity was presented, he praised 
through his whole life with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps 
his character may receive some illustration, if he be com- 
pared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment 
were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than 
to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently 
shewn by the dismiasion of his poetical prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But 
Dryden never desired to apply all the judgement that 
he had. He wrote, and professed to write, merely for the 
people ; and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 
~ time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; he 
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never attempted to make that better which was alreadj- 
good, nor often to mend what he muBt have known to be 
faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very little considera- 
tion ; when occftsion or necessity called upon him, he 
poured out what the present moment happened to supply, 
and, when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his 
mind ; for when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no 
further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he deaii-ed to excel, and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his best : he did 
not court the candour, but dared the judgement of hia 
reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
shewed none to himself. He examined lines and words i 
witii minute and punctilious observation, and retouched 
every part with indefatigable dUigence, till he had left n 
thing to be f oi^ven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hajids, ■ 
while he considered and reconsidered them. The only 
poems which can be supposed to have been written with 
such regard to the times as might hasten their publication, 
were the two satires of Thirty-eight ,- ' of which Dodsley 
told me, that they were brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. " Almost every line," be said, 
" was then written twice over; I gave him a clean transcript, 
which he sent some time aftewards to me for the press, 
with almost every line written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at 
their publication, was not strictly true. Hia parental 
attention never abandoned them ; what he found a 
the first edition, he silently corrected in those that followed. 
He appears to have revised the " Hiad," and freed it from' 
some of its imperfections ; and the " Essav on Criticism " 
received many improvements after its first api>earance. It 

' Epilogue to the Satires. Two Dialogues, 1738, Aid. P. y,>l. iii, 
V- lUS- -1 
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will seldom be found that he altered without adding clear- 
ness, el^ance, or rigour, Pope had perhaps the judgement of 
Dryden ; hut Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed ^ 
to Dryden, whose education was more scholastict, and who 
before he became an author had been allowed more time for 
study, with better means of information. His mind has a 
larger range, and he collects his images and illustrations 
from a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden \ 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his / ' 
local manners. The notions ~of Dryden were formed. J 
by comprehenaive speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge 
of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. _ 1 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
capricious and varied, that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
form ; Dryden obeys the motions of hia own mind. Pope 
constrains his mind to his own rules of composition, 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always 
smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural 
field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, 
shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller.' 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that 
quality without which judgement is cold and knowledge is 
inert ; that energy which collects, eombuies, amplifies, and 
animates ; the superiority must, with some hesitation, be 

' BoBWell says (vol. il p. 2i), " I told him that VoltittTe, in a con- 
rerastion with me, had diatinguished Pope anil Dryilen thus:—" Pope 
drivea a handaom? chariot, with a c-oujile of nuat trim nags ; Dryden a 
coach and 9ix stalely horses." Johnson ; " Why, air, the truth is, Ihey 
both drive coathea and aii ; but Dryden's horeea are either galloping or 
sliimbling ; Pope's go along at a steady even trol." 
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allowed to I>rj'den. It is not to be inferred that of this 
poetital vigour Fope had onlv a little, because Dryden had 
more ; for eTery other writer since Miltoa must give pla.c» 
to Pope ; and ereu of Drvdea it must be said, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Drydea'i 
performances were always hasty, either excited by soma 
external occasion, or extorted by domestic neueesity; ha 
composed without consideratioa, and published withoufi 
correction. What his mind could supply at call, or gather 
iu one eicuraon, was all that he sought and all that ha 
gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled >iini to con- 
dense his senttment«, to multiply his images, and to 
molate all that study might produce, or chance mighfc 
supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher^ 
Pope continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire tha 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular 
constant. Drydeu often surpasses expectation, and Popq 
falls below it. Drydeu is read with frequent astonishment^ 
and Pope with perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well considered, t 
found just ; and if the reader should suspect me, as 
suspect myself, of some partial fondness for the memoi 
of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me ; ft 
meditation and enquiry may, perhaps, shew him tb 
reasonableness of my determiuation. 

The Works of Pope are now to be distinctly examined, n< 
so much with attention to slight faults or petty beautiea^ 
aa to the general character and effect of each 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself lq| 
Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate real life, requir^ 
no experience, and, exhibiting only the simple operation of 
tinmingled passions, admit no subtle reasoning 
enquiry. Pope's ■' Pastorals " ' are not however composed 
' Aid. P. vol. i. p. 13. 
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but witli eloae thought ; the;r have reference to the times 
of thq day, the seasonB of the year, and the periods of 
human life. The last, that which tunia the attentioD upon 
age and death, was the author's favourite. To tell of dis- 
appointment and misery, to thicken the darkneBS of 
futurity, and perplex the labyrinth of uncertainty, has 
been always a delicious employment of the poets. His 
preference was probably just. I wish, however, that his 
fondnesB had not overlooked a line in which tlie Zephyrs 
are made to law,ent in gilence. 

To charge these Pastorals with want of invention, is t-o ^ 
reqiiire what never was intended. The imitations are so 
ambitiously frequent, that the writer evidently means 
rather to shew his literature than his wit. It ia surely 
sufficient for an author of sixteen not only to be able to 
copy the poems of antiquity with judicious selection, but 
to have obtained sufficient power of language, and skill in 
metre, to exhibit a series of versification, which had in 
English poetry no precedent, nor has since had an 
imitation. 

The design of " Windsor Forest " ' is evidently derived | 
from " Cooper's Hill," with some attention to Waller's I 
poem on "The Park;" but Pope cannot be denied to 
excel his masters in variety and el^ance, and the art of 
interchanging description, narrative, and morality. The ^ 
objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, of a regidar 
subordination of parts terminating in the principal and i 
original design. There is this want in most descriptive / 
poems, because as the scenes, which they must exhibit! 
snccessively, are all subsisting at the same time, the order! 
in which they are shewn must by necessity be arbitrary, 
and more is not to be expected from the last part than 
from the first. The attention, therefore, which cannot be 
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detained bv auspenBe, must be excited by diversity, sucb. 
as his poem offers to its reader. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much indulged i 
tlie parts of " Windsor Forest " whiiih deserve least praise,. 
are those which were added to enliven the stillness of the' 
scene, the appearance of Father Thames, and the transfor- 
mation of " Lodona." ' Addison had in hia " Campaign" 
derided the Rivers that -rise fwm their oozy ieds'' to tell 
stories of heroes, and it is therefore strange that Poptf 
should adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately cen- 
sured. The story of " Lodona " is told vrith sweetness ; 
but a new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient ; 
nothing is easier than to tell how a flower was once S 
blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The " Temple of Fame" ' has, as Steele warmly declared, 
a thousand beauties. Every part is splendid j there i 
great luxuriance of ornaments; the original vision c 
Chaucer was never denied to be much improved; tliQ 
allegory is very skilfully continued, the imagery is properlj 
selected, and learnedly displayed: yet, with all this eompio- 
hension of excellence, as its scene is laid in remote ag 
and its sentiments, if the concluding paragraph be 
cepted, have little relation to general manners or common 
life, it never obtained much notice, but is turned sileatlv 
over, and seldom quoted or mentioned with either praise 
or blame. 

That the " Messiah " ' excels the " Pollio " ' is no gr«d 
praise, if it be considered from what original the improve* ' 
ments are derived. 

The Verses on the unfortunate Lady" have drawn mud; 
attention by the illaudable singularity of treating auicidC 



' Aid. P. vol. i. p. s:. 
^ Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 233. 
' The Pdtio of Virgil, « 
^. P. ToL i. p. 11&. 



' Bohn's Addinon, tol. i, p. 54. 
' Ibid. vol. i. p. 39. 
le Musiah Pope partlj imiiated. 
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■with respect ; and tliey must be allowed to lie written in 
some parts with vigorous animation, and in others with 
gentle tenderness ; nor has Pope produced any poem in 
which the sense predominates more over the diction. But 
the tale is not skilfuDy told ; it is not easy to discover the 
character of either the Lady or her Guardian. History 
relates that she was about to disparage herself by a mar- 
ria^ with an inferior ; Pope praises her for the dignity of 
ambition, and yet condemns the unkle to detestatioa for 
his pride ; the ambitious love of a niece may be opposed 
by the interest, malice, or envy of an nnkle, but never by 
hifi pride. On such an occasion a poet may be allowed to 
be obscure, but inconsistency never can l)e right. 

The "Ode for St. Cecilia's Day"' was undertaken at 
the desire of Steele : in this the author is generally con- 
fessed to have miscarried, yet he has miscarried only as 
compared with Dryden ; for he has far outgone other com- , 
petitora. Dryden's plan is better chosen ; history will 
always take stronger hold of the attention than fable : the / 
passions excited by Dryden are the pleasures and pains of , 

real life, the scene of Pope is laid in imaginary existence ; A 
Pope is read with calm acquiescence, Dryden with f.iifbnlflnt '' y" 
delight ; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds the / 
passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of metrical! ^ 
compositions, the stated recurrence of 8ettle<l numbera/| 
It may be alleged, that Pindar is said by Horace ^ to have 
written nwmerU lege solwtia : but as no such lax per- 
formances have been transmitted to us, the meaning of 
that expression cannot he fixed ; and perhaps the lilte 
return might properly be made to a modem Pindarist, as 
Mr. Cobb received from Bentley, who, when he found hia 
criticisms upon a Greek Exercise, which Cobb had pre- 

' Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 144. 

= Horace, OdeK IV. ii. 11-12. 
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sented, refuted one after aaother by Pindar's author!^, 
cried out at last, Pindar was a bold fellow, hvi thon art cm 
impudent one. 

I£ Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be founct< 
that the firet stanza consists of sounds well chosen indeed, 
but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical coiumoii-placeB,^ 
easily to be found, and perhaps without much difScuIty to 
be as well expressed. 

In the third, howerer, there are nnjnbers, imagea, 
harmony, and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist of 
Dryden. Had all been like this — but every part cannot 
be the Iwst, 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark and 
djamal regious of mythology, where neither hope nor feu^ 
neither joy nor sorrow can be found : the poet however 
faithfully attends us : we have all that can be performedi! 
by elegance of diction, or sweetness of versification ; but 
what can form avail without better matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to common-places. Thth 
conclusion is too evidently modelled by that of Dryden j, 
and it may be remarked that both end with the t 
fault, the comparison of each is literal on one side, a 
metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts ; Pope^ 
with all tluB labour in the praise of Mustek, was ignora 
of its principles, and insensible of its effects. 
1 One of his greatest though of his earliest works is thfl 
/" Essay on Criticism," ' which, if he had written nothiog 
/else, would have placed him among the first critieks e 
I the first poets,' as it exhibits every mode of excellenod 
I that can embellish or dignify didactick composition, selec^i 

' Aid. F. vol. ii. ])p. 1-85. 

" Mr. Elwin qiiolea the concurrent iwimiratioii of Bowlea, 
WarloD. and Hallam, for the Eesa^ on Criticism, but he 1 
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tion of matter, novelty of arrangement, justness of pre- 
cept, 9plendour of illustration, and propriety of digression. 
I know not whether it be pleasing to consider that he pro- 
duced this piece at twenty, and never afterwards excelled 
it: he that delights himself with observing that such 
powers may be so soon attained, cannot but grieve to think 
that life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay would 
"be unprofitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear to observe. 
that the comparison of a student's progress in the sciences 
with the journey of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the 
best that English poetry can shew. A simile, to be perfect, 
must both illustrate and ennoble the subject ; mugt shew 
it t(>Jhe_un3erSanding_in a clearer view, and display it to 
the fancy with greater dignity ; but either of these qualities 
may be sufGcieut to recommend it. In didactick poetry, 
of which the great purpose is" instruction, a simile may be 
praised which illustrates, though it does not ennoble ; in I 
heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though it } 
does not illustrate. That it may be complete, it is required 
to exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing 1 
image ; for a simile is said to be a short episode. To this 
antiquity was so attentive, that circumstances were some- 
times added, which, having no parallels, served only to fill 
the ima^nation, and produced what Perrault ludicrously 
called comparisona vjitk a long tail. In their similes the 
greatest writers have sometimes failed ; the ship-race, com- 
pared with the chariot-race, is neither illustrated nor 
aggrandised; land and water make all the difference: 

of opinion that the liieaa contumed in that poem are wsiiting in good 
aenee, and " ddC even pitraordindry for the age of tbe Mthor." Thej 
lira the " narrow, erroneous dogmas of a youth fresh from Bchoolboy 
studies, whi) had no higher ideals among tbe pools than tbe Duke of 
Backingham, Lord Ruacommon, and Walsh. E. and C. rof. >i. pp. 
ao, 21. 




/wbni Apofloii raniuBg afia Dki^ae, is Hfc ^wJ to & grej- 
I [kioBii d>HDg a hsre, tbere u »«*t"»g p»i»J ; tfa ideas 
o€ piusult aad fl^ht are too ptsia lo be Bade phnMr, and 
a god and the danghler of a god ai« sot repceaeated midi 
to (heir advantage, br a hare and dog. The ^nife of tlie 
Atpa haa no iMclcw parta, jet affords a strikiBg paetnre bj 
ita^ ; it malKa the ian^fxag poaitian bett« nadaBtood, 
and enabka it to take Eaater hold cm the attntkm ; it 
\ aviata the ^mgebemiop. and elevates the tmncj. 
f — Let me likewise dweQ a tittle on the eetelnCed paragraph, 
/ in which it is directed that Aetommd Aomid ttem m eeko lo 
\ ike »emse;^ a pT«ce|i>t which Pope is allowed to hare 
V. obsCTTed beyond anj other R"gl"^' poet. 
^This notion of r gi^esentatiTe metre , and the desiiv o£ 
discorering frequent adaptaticms of the sound to the sense, 
^^^^y^Ave produced, in m; opinion, many wild conceits and 
im^^naiy beanties. All that can famish this represeuta> 
I tion are the soandB of the words conaiden^ singly, and 
the time in which they are pronoonced. Erery lan^nage 
i some words framed to exhibit the noises which they 
I express, as Ihttmp, rattU, yroirl. hug. These however are 
' btit few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor oan 
they l»c of any use but when sound is to be mentiiined. 
The time of pronunciation was in the dactylick m.ea,sures 
of the learned languages capable of considerable variety ; 
but that variety could be accommodated only to motion or 
duration, and different degrees of motion were perhaps 
expressed by verses rapid or slow, without much atteutioa 
of the writer, when the image had full possession of his 
• fancy ; but our language having little fleiibility, our verses 
can differ very little in their cadence. The fancied resem- 
blances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the ambiguity 
of words; there is supposed to be some relation between a 
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aoft line and a ioft uouth, or between hard syllables and 
Imrd fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exemplified ; and 
yet it may be suspected that even in such resemblances 
the mind often governs the ear, and the sounds are esti- 
mated by their meaning. One of the most successful 
attempts has been to describe the labour of Sisyphus : 

" With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round atone; 
The huge round atone, reaiilting with a hound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smoaks aloug the ground." ' 

Who does not perceive the stone to inove slowly upward, 
and roll violently back ? But set the same numbers to 
another sense ; 

"While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Chear'd the rongh road, we wish'd the rough road ^ong. 
The rough road then, retiiming in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground." 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and much of 
the rapidity. 

But to shew how little the greatest master of numbers ,/ 

can fix the principles of representative harmony, it will be 
sufQcient to remark that the poet,' who tells us, that 

"When ^ax strivea — the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Plies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the main ; " ' 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of 
Camilla's lightness of foot, tried another experiment upon 
and time, and produced this memorable triplet ; 

' Pope's OdysMy, xi. 733. 

' See, on this passage, E. and C. vol. ii. p. il. 

' Essay un CriticKm, Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 17. 
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" Waller was anwiotii ; but Dryden taught to 
The varying verse, tlie fuH i-eai> nil ding line. 
The long majeatick march, and elierpj divine 






[Here are the awiftnesa of the rapid race, and the majxib of 
slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same poet in the 
same sequence of syllables, except that the exact prosodist 
will find the line of gwiftmag by one time longer than that 
'. of tardineas. 
,i Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and when 
f real, are technical and Dilatory, aot to be rejected, and 
not to be solicited. 

To the praises" which have been accumulated on "The 
L Bape of the Lock " '' by readers of every class, from the 
I critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult to make any 

■ addition. Of that which ia uuiversally allowed to be the 

■ most attractive of all ludicrous compositions, let it rathei 
I I I be now enquired fr qm wh fl t ao| irr?° thp pnwpr of plnaainfl' 
I I ii_derived. 

I Dr. Wai'burton, who excelled in critical perepicacity, hai' 

I remarked that the preternatural agents are very happily 

I adapted to the purposes of the poem. The heathen deities 

I can no longer gain attention ; we should have turned away 

I from a contest between Venus and Diana. The employ- 

I y ment of allegorical persons always excites conviction of its 
I own absurdity ; they may produce effects, but caonot con- 

m duct actions ; when the phantom is put in motion, it dis- 

I solves ; thus Discord may raise a mutiny, but DUeori^. 

I cannot conduct a march, nor besiege a town. Pope brought 

I into view a new race of Beings, with powers and pasBionB 

I proportionate to their operation. The sylphs and gnome»L 

K act at the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrifiick and 

I ' TheFirstEpistleortbeSsuondBookufA'orace.AId.P.vol. iii p. BA^' 

H » For the opinionB of modem wrilers, sea Mr. Elwin's IiitroduotUilf 

■ to ii\e Hope of the Lock. E. and C. vol. ii. pp. 115-142, 
B ' Aid. P. vol. i. p. 73. E. and C. vnl. ii. pp. 112-193, 
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powerful phaotoms perform on the stormy ocean, or 
field of battle, tbey give their proper help, and do their 
»per miBchief . 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the in- 
iter of this petty nation ; a charge which might with 
juatiee have been brought against the author of the j 
'," who doubtless adopted the religious system of his j 
itry ; for what is there but the names of his agents 1 
ich Pope has not invented ? Has he not assigned them 
,cters and operations never heard of before ? Has he I 

least, given them their first poetical existence ? 
is Qot sufficient to denominate his work original, 
ling original ever can be written. 
In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, the 
most engaging powers of an author. New things are 
made familiar, and familiar things are made new. A race 
of aerial people, never heard of before, is presented to us 
in a manner bo clear and easy, that the reader seeks for no 
further information, but immediately mingles with his new 
acijuaintance, adopts their interests, and attends their 
pursuits, loves a sylph, and detests a gnome. 

That familiar things. ate._niade new, every par^^ph 
will prove. The subject of the poem is an event below the 
common incidents of common life ; nothing real is intro- 
duced that is not seen so often as to be no longer regarded, 
jret the whole detail of the female-day is here brought 
before us invested with so much art of decoration, that, 
thoi^h nothing is disguised, every thing is striking, and 
feel all the appetite of curiosity for that from which 
have a thousand times turned fastidiously away. 
The purpose of the Poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at 
ike Utile unguardtd follies of the female aex. It is therefore 
without justice that Dennis charges the " Rape of the 
Lock" with the want of a moral, and for that reason sets 
^ below the " Lutrin," which exposes the pride and discord 
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of the clei^. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileaa has 
matle the world macb better than he found it; but if the/' 
had both succeeded, it vere easv to tell who would hava 
deserved moat from publick gratitude. The freaks, and 
humours, and spleen, and vanity of women, as thej embroil 
faxQJlieB in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do mors, 
t4> obstruct the happiness of life in a year than the ambitioib 
of the clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed^ 
I that the misery of man proceeds not from any single crusl^' 
of overwhelming evil, but from small vexatious uontdnuallj 
repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machinery ii 

HUperfluons ; that, by all the bustle of preternatural opera* 

tion, the main event ia neither hastened nor retarded. T< 

. this charge an efficacious answer is not easily made. Tht 

I sylphs cannot be said to help or to oppose, and it must b( 

' allowed to imply some want of art-, that their power hasno^ 

' been sufSdentiy intermingled with the action. Other parts 

may likewise be charged with want of connection 

game at ombre might be spared, but if the Lady had loa^ 

her hair while she was intent upon her cards, it might havQ: 

been inferred that those who are too fond of play will be iS 

danger of neglecting more important interests. Thoi 

perhaps are faults ; but what are such faults to so mad 

excellence 1 

The Epistle of " Eloise to Abelard " ' is tme of the moi 
happy productions of human wit : the subject is so judi 
ciously chosen, that it would be difficult, in turning ove 
the annals of the world, to find another which so many cii 
cumstances concur to recommend. We regularly interest 
ourselves most in the fortune of those who most deserva, 
our notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous in theirs 
days for eminence of merit. The heart uaturailv lovesi 
ttjith. The adventures and misfortunes of this illuatriou* 

' Efiiit.Elui^to Abclaril,yo].'>. p. 101. £. and C. to), ii.pp. 2le-3S7. 
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e know/tfrom undisputed history.' Their fate does 
b leave the mind iu hopeleaa dejection ; for they both 1 
md quiet B.ad consolation in retirement and piety. So j 
V and so affecting is their atory, that it supersedes inven- I 
1, and imagination ranges at full liberty without 8ti-ag>rJ 
^ into scenes of fable. 

e story, thus skilfully adopted, has beeu diligently im- 

»d. Pope has left nothing behind him, which seems 

I the effect of studious perseverance and laborious 

I. Here is particularly observable the curiam 

tieitiw, a fruitful soil, and careful cultivation. Here is no 

ndenesB of sense, nor asperity of language. 

^^e sources from whiuh sentiments, which have so much 

r and efficacy, have beeu drawn, are shewn to be the 

ck writers by the learned author ' of the " Essay on 

ie life and Writings of Pope ; " a book which teaches how 

B' brow of Critiidsm may he smoothed, and how she may 

■ ena.bled, with all her severity, to attract and to delight. 

le train of my disquisition has now conducted me to 

: poetical wonder, the translation of the " Iliad ; " a 

rformance which no age or nation can pretend to equal. 

» the Greeks translation was almost unknown; it was 

totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. They had 

no recourse to the Barbarians for jwetical beauties, but 

Bought for every thing in Homer, where, indeed, thero is 

but httle which they might not find. 

The Itahans have been very diligent translators ; but I 
can hear of no version, unless perhaps Anguillara's "Ovid " 
may be exeepted, which is read with eagerness. The 
" Iliad " of Salvini every reader may discover to be punc- 
tihoualy eiact ; but it seems to be the work of a linguist 

' Abalnrd died 1142, and Gtoisa, lltiS. Fnr &□ account of them, and 
criticism nf llie Epiatle, see E. and C. vol. ii. pji. 226-233. 

' Joseph WarloQ. D.D., Esaai/ on the, Geniwi and Wriitngs of Pape, 
h (73G-82. StO, a »ol3. Reviewed by Johnson in tho Lilentry Mcu/aiins. 
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skilfully pedantick, and his countrymen, the proper judges 

of its powfr to pleaee, reject it with disgust. 

Their predecessors the Bomana huve left some apecimena 
of tranalation behind them, and that employment i 
havehiid some credit in which Tully and Qermanicus 
engaged; but unless we suppose, what is perhaps true,, 
that the plays of Terence were versions of MenOiiidert 
nothing translated seems ever to have risen to high repu- 
tation. The French, in the meridian hour of their learning, 
were very laudably induBtrious to enrich their own language 
with the wisdom of the ancients ; but found themselves re- 
duced, by whatever necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into prose. Whoever could read an author, could 
translate him. From such rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking ^ 
drawn from the versions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed 
much of his imagery from Homer, and part of the debt wag 
now paid by his translator. Pope searched the pages of 
w" I Dryden for happy combination of heroic diction ; but it 
I will not be denied that he added much to what he found/ 
He cultivated our language with so much diligence andortr 
that he has left ia his "Homer " a treasure of poetical ele* 
gances to posterity. His version may be liaid to have tuned 
the English tongue ; for since its appearance no writer, 
however deficient in other powera, haa wanted melody. 
Such a seriea of lines so elaborately corrected, and sc 
modulated, took possession of the pubUck ear ; the vulgiuT 
was enamoured of the poem, and the learned wondered a 
the translation. 

But in the most general applauae diacordant voices wiU 
always be heard. It haa been objected by some, who t 
to be numbered among the sons of learning, that Pope's 
version of " Homer " ia not Homerical ; tliat it exhibits m 
resemblance of the original and cbaracteri stick manner <d 
the Father of Poetry, aa it wants his awful simplicity, his 





ideur, hia unafEected majesity. This cannot be 
y denied ; but it muet be remembered that neeeseitag " 
; that may be lawfully done whiuh can- 
not be forboru. Time and place will always enforce regard. 
In estimftting this translation, conBideratioo must be had 
of the nature of our langnage, the form of our metre, and, 
above all, of the change which two thousand years have 
made in the modes of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wrote in a language of the same general fabrick with 
that of Homer, in versee of the same measure, and in an 
age nearer to Homer's time by eighteen hundred years ; yet 
he found, even then, the state of the world so much altered, 
and the demand for elegance so much increased, that mere 
nature would be endiired no longer ; and perhaps, in the 
multitude of borrowed passa^s, very few can be shewn 
which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations emerging from barbarity, 
and falling into regular subordination, gain leisure to grow 
wise, and feel the shame of ignorance and the craving pain 
of unsatisfied curiosity. To this hunger of the mind plain 
sense is grateful ; that which fills the void removes uneasi- 
ness, and to be free from pain for a while is pleasure ; but 
repletion generates fastidiousness ; a saturated intellect 
soon becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing re- 
ception till it is recommended by artifical diction. Thus it 
will be found, in the progress of learning, that in ail nations 
the first writers are simple, and that every a^'e improves in 
elegance. One refijiement always makes way for anothw, 
and what was expedient to Virgil was necessary to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the English " Iliad," when 
they have been touched with some unexpected beauty of 
the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in the original, 
where, alas! it was not to be found. Homer doubtless 
owes to his translator many Ovidian graces not exactly 
— ^auitable to hia character; but to have added can be no 
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great crime, if nothing be takea awaj. ElegaJiee is surely 
to be desired, if it be not gained at the expence of dignity 
A hero would wish to be loved, as well as to be reverenced. 
?o a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient ; the pur- 
pose o£ a writer is to be read, and the criticism which 
would destroy the power of pleasing must be blown aside. , 
Pope wrote for hie own age and his own nation ; he knew 
that it was necessary to colour the images and point the 
Bentiments of his author ; he therefore made him graceful, 
but lost him some of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accompanied, 
and by which it is recommended to many readers, though ■ 
they were undoubttslly written to swell the volumes, ought ■ 
not to pass without praise : commentaries which attract 
the reader by the pleasure of perusal have not often ap-- 
peared ; the notes of others are read to clear difficulties, - 
those of Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has h(iwever been objected, with sufficient reason, that ■ 
there is in the commentary too much of unseasonable levityt 
and affected gaiety ; that too many appeals are made to the 
Ladies, and the ease which is so carefully preserved is r 
sometimes the ease of a triller. Every art has its terma,- 
and every kind of instruction its proper style ; the gravity 
of common criticks may be tedious, but is less despicable' 
than childish merriment. 

Of the " Odyssey " nothing remains to be observed : 
same genera! praise may be given to both translations, and 
a particular examination of either would require a lat^ > 
volume. The notes were written by Broome, wh 
voured not unsucceasfully to imitate his master. 

Of the " Dunciad " the hint is confessedly taken from , 
Dryden's " Mac Plecknoe ; " but the plan is so enlai^ed ■ 
and diversified as justly to claim the praise of an original, 
and affords perhaps the beat specimen that lias yet appeared . 
of personal satire ludicrously pompous. 




Trtwaioraj, TthateTor the ^iuthor, might 
readara or hnaaelt, l yn not'conTiiiced. The 



s the desire of revenging the contempt witb 
which Theobald haT treated his " Shakespeare," and re- 
gaining the honour which he had lost, bj crushing his op- 
ponent. Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill u poem, 
and therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with 
other names, at whose expence he might divert the publick. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An author 
places himself uncalled before the tribunal of CriticiBm, 
and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness or 
deformity are not culpable in themselves, but may be very 
justly reproached when they pretend to the lionour 
of wit or the influence of beauty. If bad writers were 
to pass without reprehension, what should restrain them ? 
impune diem coMvmipttrit ingens Telephiia ; ' and upon bad 
writers only will censure have much effect. The satire 
which brought Theobald and Moore into contempt, 
dropped impotent from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. ^ 

Alt truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be con- 
sidered as useful when it rectifies error and improves 
judgement ; he that refines the publick taste is a publick 
benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief 
fault is the grossness of its images. Fope and Swift had 
an imnatural delight in ideas physically impure, such as 
every other tongue utters with unwillingness, and of which 
every ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be forgiven 
for the excellence of other passages ; such as the formation 
I dissolution of Moore,' the account of the Traveller,' 

' Jnv. Sat. L 4. 'See Virjfil, ^neirf, ii. ,114. 

* The Dunciad, Bk. IL AM. P. vol. iti. pp. 374-381. 

• Bid. Bk. IV. i'jtV, p. 344. 
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the misfortune of the Florist.' and the crouded thoughts 

id stately numberswith'dignift-the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have lieen made in the " Dunciad." 
not always for the better, require that it should be pub- 
lished, as in the last collection, with all its variations. 

The " Essay on Man " ' was a, work of great labonr and.!, 
long consideration, but certainly not the happiest of Pope'» 
performances. The,.subject is perhaps not very proper fog 
poetry , and the poet was not sufficteiSlly master oi" his sub- 
jectj metaphygic^ morality was to him a new study, ha 
was prou3of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself 
master of great secrets, was in haste to teach what he had 
not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first Epistle, tbat^ 
from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced h 
order of beings such as mankind, because Infinite Excel* 
lence can do only what is best. He finds out that thef 
beings must be to'me'where, and that all the question i 
whether man be in a wrong place. Surely if, aceording 1 
tlie poet's Iieibnitian reasoning,' we may infer that > 
ought to be, only because he is, we may allow that 1 
place ig the right place, because he has it. Suprenu; 
Wisdom is not less infallible in disposing than in creating 
But what is meant by somewhere and place, and t 
place, it had been Tain to ask Pope, who probably ha 
never asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom. 1 
tells us much that every man knows, and much that 1 
doea not know himself ; that we see but little, and thai 
the order of the universe is beyond our comprehension ; 
opinion not very uncommon ; and that there is a chain a 



' The Dunciad, Bk. II, Aid. P. vol. Lii. p. 343. 

'' Bvidonllj a. misprint for " whiiih." ' AH. /'. vol, ii, p. , 

* Mr. Milnea remarks that Johnson here BUudos to the Eaaaia 

llitodkie, published in ITIO, from which much of [be argument of i 

Esiay on Man is drawn. 
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subordinate hehiga from infinite to nothing, of which him- 
self and his readers are equally ignorant. But he gives 
UB one comfort, which, without his help, he supposes un- 
attainahle, in the position that though we are fooh, yet God 
is mse.' 

This Essa; affords an egregious instance of the predomi- 
nance of genius, the dazzliDg_Hplendour of imagery, and 
the seductive powers of eloquence. Never were penury of 
knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. 
The reader hlls his mind full, though he learns nothing 
and when he meets it in its new array, no longer knows 
the talk of hia mother and his nurse. When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine of the 
Essay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers of 
its naked excellence, what shall we diaeover ? That we are, 
in compariHon with our Creator, very weak and ignorant ; 
that we do not uphold the chain of existence, and that we 
could not make one another with more skill than we are 
made. We may learn yet more ; that the arts of human 
life were copied from the instinctive operations of other 
animals ; that if the world be made for man, it may be 
said that man was meule for geese. To these profound 
principles of natural knowledge are added some moral in- 
structioTjs equally new ; that self-interest, well understood, 
wiE produce social concord ; that men are mutual gainers 
l^ mutual benefits ; that evil is sometimes balanced by 
good ; that human advanta^s are unstable and fallacious, 
of uncertain duration, and doubtful effect ; that our true 
honour is, not to have a great part, but to act it well : that 
virtue only is our own ; and that happiness is always in 
our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may 
ventnre to say that he has heard all this before ; but it 



' Eiaai/ Dw Man, Epiat. I[. Aid. P. vol. ji 
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was never till eow recommended by such a blaze of em- 
l>ellishment, or such aweetnesB of melody, The vigorooa 
contraction of some thoughts, the luxuriant amplification 
y^i others, the incidental illustratioas. and sometimes the 
dignity, sometimes the softness of the vi 

1 philosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judgement bj 

y overpowering pleasure. 

■ This is true of many pan^raphs ; yet if I had undertaken 
to exemplify Pope's felicity of composition before a rigid 
eritict, I should not select the " Essay on Man; " for it 
contains more lines unsuccessfully laboured, more harsh- 
nesa of diction, more thoughts imperfectly 6Xpressed,j 
more levity without elegance, and more heaviness with- 
out strength, than will easily be found in all his othef. 
works. 

The " Characters of Men and Women " ' are the product 
of diligent speculation upon human life ; much labour has 
been bestowed upon them, and Pope very seldom laboured 
in vain. That his excellence may be properly estimated, I 
recommend a comparison of his " Characters of Women 
with Boileau's " Satire " ; it will then \m seen with how. 
much more perspicacity fem.ale nature is investigated, and 
female excellence selected ; and he surely is no mean writer 
to whom Boileau shall be found inferior. The " Characters 
of Men," however, are written with more, if not with deeper, 
thought, and exhibit many passages exquisitely beautifuL 
The " Gem and the Tlower " will not easily be equalled.* 
In the women's part are some defects ; the charactei 
A^Qtsa is not so neatly finished as that of Clodio ; and'^ 
some of the female characters may be found perhaps mora. 
frequently among men ; what is said of Philomede ' wai 
true of Prior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst ' and Lord Burling. 

' Aid. P. vol. ii. pp. 92-104. ' Ibid. p. 98. 

I ' /Jrrf. p. 107. * Ibid. p. llfl. 
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ton,' Dr. Wftrburton has endeavoured to find a train of 
thought which was never in the writer's head, and, to sup- 
port his hypothesis, has printed that first whiuh was pub- 
lished last. In one, the most valiiable passage is perhaps 
the ^ogy on " Good Sense," '' and the other the " End of 
the Dute of Buckingham." ^ 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot,' uitw arbitrarily called the 
" Prologue to the Satires," is a performance consisting, as 
it seems, of many fragments wrought into one design, 
which by this union of scattered beauties contains more 
Btriting paragraphs than could probably have been brought 
together into an occasional work. As there is uo stronger 
motive to exertion than self-defence, no part has more 
elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindication of 
his own character. The meanest passage is the satire upon 
SparasJ' 

Of the two poems which derived, their names from the 
year, and which are called the " Epilogue to the Satires," " it 
was very justly remarked by Savage, that the second was 
in the whole more strongly conceived, and more equally 
supported, but that it had no single passages equal to the 
contention in the first for the dignity of Vice, and the cele- 
bration of the triumph of Corruption. 

The " Imitations of Horace " ' seem to have been written 
as relaxations of his genius. This employment became his 
favourite by its facility ; the plan was ready to hie hand,. 
and nothing was required but to accommodate as he could 
the sentiments of an old author to recent facts or familiar 
images ; but what is easy is seldom excellent ; such imita- 

' Aid. A vol. ii, p. 133. 

• lUd. p. 136. ' Ihid. p, 128. 

' Vol. iii. p. I. Also E. and C. vol, iii, p. 241. 
' Ibid. p. 13. This is tbe attack on XtirA Hervej, See inrW to tbig. 
pasMge, E. and C. voi. iii. p. 2G5, 
" Ihid.-pp. 102-109. 
' Bnd. pp. 20-86, 
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tdoos cannot give pleasure to commoD readers ; the man o€ 
leaminij maj be sometimes surpriaed and delighted by a 

lexpected parallel ; but the comparison Feqnires know- 
ledge of the original, which will likewise often detect 
strained applications. Between Koman ima^s and Eng- 
lish manners there will be an irreconcileahle dissimili- 
tude, and the work will be generally uncouth and party- 
coloured : neither original nor translated, neither ancient 
nor modern. 

Pope had, in proportions rery nicely adjusted to each 
other, all the qualities that constitute genius. He had 
Inveniimi, by which new trains of events are formed, 
and new scenes of imagery displayed, as in the " Bape of 
the Lock ; " and by which eitrinsick and adventitious em- 
beUishments and illustrations are connected with a known 
subject, as in the " Essay on Criticism." He had IirmgitM- 
tion, which strongly impresses on the writer's mind, and 
enables him to convey to the reader, the various forms of 
nature, incidents of life, and energies of passion, as in hia 
" Eloisa," " Windsor Forest," and the " Ethick Epistles." 
He had Judgement which selects from life or nature whait 
the present purpose requires, and. by separating the 
essence of things from its concomitants, often makes the 
representation more powerful than the reality ; and he had 
colours of language always before him, ready to decorate 
hia matter with every grace of elegant expression, as whea 
he accommodates his diction to the wonderful multiplioi^ 
of Homer's sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning;' 
Mutidc, says Dryden, i§ inarticulate poetry ; among the 
excellencies of Pope, therefore, must be mentioned tha- 
melody of his metre. By perusing the works of Dryden; 
he discovered the most perfect fabrick of English versa 
and habituated himself to that only which he found thj 
best; in consequence of which restraint, his poetry 1 
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been censured aa too uniformly musical, and as glutting; the ^ 
ear with uuvaried sweetness. I suspect this objection to 
be the cant of those who jud^ by principles rather than -""" 
perception: and who would even themselves have less 
pleasure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention 
bj studied discords, or afEected to break hia lines and vary 
his pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification,' he 
did not oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. He 
seems to have thought with Boileau, that the practice i- 
of writing might be refined till the difficulty should over- 
balance the advantage. The construction of his langut^e 
18 not always strictly grammatical ; with those rhymes 
which prescription had conjoined he contented himself, 
without regard to Swift's remonstrances, though there was 
no striking consonance ; nor was he very careful to vary his 
terminations, or to refuse admission at a small distance to 
the same rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines and 
Triplets he paid little regard ; he admitted them, but 
in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; he uses them more 
liberally Ln hia translation than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, un- 
BueeessfuUy, except once in the " Rape of the Lock." 

Expletives he very early ejected from hia verses ; but he 
now and then admits an epithet rather commodious than ' 
important. Each of the six first lines of the "Iliad" 
might lose two syllables with very little diminution of the 
meaning ; and sometimes, after all hia art and labour, one 
verae seems to be made for the sate of another. In his ^ 
latter productions the diction is sometimes vitiated by 

' I ramember once to have heard Jolinson say, " Sir, a thousand 
jenrs may flapae bi^lbn] there shall appear another man with a power 
of . versification equal to that of I'ope." Boswell's Jolmmn, vol. iv. 

p. u. 
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French idiomB, with whioh Bolin^hmke had perhaps ia- 

fei.-ted him. 
I have been told that the couplet by which he declared j 

hiB own ear to be most gratified was this ; 1 

■■ Lo, where Mceotis sleejia, and liarJlj flaws 1 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows." ' 

But the reason of this preference I caunut discover. 

It IS remarted bj Watts, that there is scarcely a happy 
combination of words, or a phrase poetically elegajit in the 
English language, which Pope has not inserted into his ver- 
sion of " Homer," How he obtained possession of so many 
beauties of speech, it were desirable to know. That he 
gleaned from authors, obscure as well as eminent, what he 
thought brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in a regular 
c()llectJon, is not iinlitely. When, in his last years. Hall's 
" Satires " '' were shewn him, he wish'd that he ha.d seen 

New sentiments and new images others may produce; 
but to attempt any further improvement of versification 
will be dangerous. Art and diligence have now done their 
best, and what shall be added will be the effort of t«dioua 
loil and needless curiosity. 

After all this, it is surely supei-fluous to answer the 
question that has once been asked. Whether Pope was a 
poet?' otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope be not 
poet, where is poetry to be found? To drcumacribe poetry 
I by a definition vrill only shew the narrowness of the definer, 
tbough a definition which shall eschide Pope will not 
easily be made. Let us look round upon the present time, 
and back upon the past ; let us enquire to whom the voice 

' Duneiad, Bit. III. Aid. P. vol. Hi. p. 311. 

' Virgidemiamm. Bishop Hall's " byting Satyrea." the first edition of 
which (1597) was huraed by order of the Archbishop of Canterbury . 

' See Mr. Elwin on ihis question, E. anil C. vol. ii. p. 140, and still 
more folly, Mr. Courthojii! in his Lijo of Pope. Ibid. vol. v. 
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of mankind has decreed the wreath o£ poetry ; let their 
productions be examined, and their claims stated, and the 
pretentions of Pope will be no more disputed. Had he 
given the world only his version, the name of poet must 
have been allowed him : if the writer of the " Iliad " were 
to class his Buccessors, he would assi^ a very high place to 
his translator, without requiring any other evidence of 

The following Letter, of which the original is in the 
hands of Lord Hardwicke, was commimicated to me by the 
kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

" To Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop o£ London's at Fulham. 

"SlE, 

" The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, can never 
be enough acknowledged ; and the speed, with which you 
discharged so troublesome a task, doubles the obligation. 

" I must own, you have pleased me very much by the 
commendations so ill-bestowed upon me ; but, I assure 
you, much more by the frankness of your censure, which I 
ought to take the more kindly of the two, as it is more ad- 
vantageous to a scribbler to be improved in his judgment 
than to be soothed in his vanity. The greater part of those 
deviations from the Greek, which you have observed, I was 
led into by Chapman and Hobbes ; who are (it seems) as 
much celebrated for their knowledge of the original, as 
they are deeryed for the badness of their translations. 
Chapman pretends to have restored the genuine sense of 
the author, from the mistakes of all former explainers, in 
several hundred places : and the Cambridge editors of the 
large Homer, in Greek and Latin, attributed so much to 
Hobbes, that they confess they have corrected the old 
Latin interpretation very often by his version. For my 
part, I generally took the author's meaning to be as you 
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have explained it ; jet their aathoritr, joioed to the knowr 
ledge of faj own imperfe^tneea in the language, OTer<niled 
me. However, Sir. jou uiAj be cojifident I tfalok i 
the right, because tou happen to be of m_v opinion : (for 
men (let them eaj what thev will) ueTer approre anj 
other's tease, but as it gqnares with their own.) Bat you 
hare made me mnoh more proad of, and poeitiTe io mj 
jadgement. since it is strengthened bj yours. I think 
your criticisms, which regard the eipreasion, reiy just, and 
shall make my profit of them : to give you some proof that 
I am in earnest, I will alter three veises on your bare ob- 
jection, though I have Mr. Dryden's example for each of 
them. And this, 1 hope, rou will account no small piece 
of obedience, from one, who values the authority of one' 
true poet above that of twentv criticks or commsitators.. 
But though I speak thus of commentators. I will continue' 
to read carefully all I can procure, to make up, that way, 
for my own want of critical understanding in the originali 
beauties of Homer. Though the greatest of them are cer- 
tainly those of the Invention and Design, which are not afe 
all confined to the language : for the distinguishing excel' 
lences of Homer are (by the consent of the best critjcks ot 
all nations) first in the manners, (which include all thit 
speeches, as being no other than the representations c 
each person's manners by his words:) .lud then in 1 
rapture and fire, which carries you away i 
that wonderful force, that no man who has a true poetied 
spirit is master of himself, while he reads him. Hoi 
makes you int«Teet«d and concerned before you ane awarst 
all at once j whereas Virgil does it by soft degrees. Thi^ 
I believe, is what a translator of Homer ought principally 
to imitate ; and it is very hard for any translator to ooi 
up to it, because the chief reason why all translations it 
short of their originals is, that the very constraint thev a 
obliged to. renders them heavy and dispirited. 
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" The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take it, 
isista in that noble simplicity, which ruaa through all 
B works ; (and yet his diction, contrary to what one would 
imagine consietent with simphcity, ia at the same time very 
copious.) I don't know how I have run into this pedantry 
in a Letter, but I find I have aaid too much, as well as 
spoken too inconsiderately ; what farther thoughts I have 
upon this subject, I shall be glad to communicate to you 
(for my own improvement) when we meet ; which ia a 
happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do likewise some 
opportunity of proving how much I think myself obliged 
to your friendship, and how truly I am, Sir. 

»" Tour most faithful, humble servant, 
" A. Pope." 

The CriticiBm upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was printed 
in " The Viaitor," ' is placed here, being too minute and 
particular to be inserted in the Life. 

Every Art is best taught by esaraple. Nothing con- 
tributea more to the cultivation of propriety than remarks 
on the worka of those who have most excelled. I shall 
therefore endeavour, at this visit, to entertain the young 
students in poetry, with an examination of Pope's Epitiwpha. 

To define an epitaph is uaelesH ; every one knows that it 
is an inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, im- 
plies no particular character of writing, but may be com- 
posed in verse or prose. It is indeed commonly pan^yrical ; 
because we are seldom distinguished with a stone but by 
our friends ; but it has no rule to restrain or mollify it, 
except this, that it ought not to be longer than common 
beholders may be expected to have leisure and patience to 
peruse. 

' This was in The Univeraal Viator fbr l7aG. There is also another 
Ebmj on Eirilapbs by Jcduuon in the Genilfvum't Moffoeim for 1740. 

\, MlLXES. 
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On Crables Earl of Doiset,' in the Church of Wijihyhum 



" Dorset, tbe grace of courts, the Muae'a pride. 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
The acoiirge of pride, though sanutity'd or great. 
Of fops in learning, and c>f knaves in state ; 
Tet soft in nature, though aerere hia laj, 
His anger raoral, and hia wiadoni gay. 
Bleat aatyrist ! who touch'd the mean no true, 
Ab ahow'd, Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Bleat courtier ! who conld king and country please, 
Yet sacred kept hia friendehip, and hia ease. 
Blest peer .' hia great forefather'a every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on hia race ; 
Where other Buekhnrats, other Doraeta Bhine, 
And patriots atill, or poeta, deck the line." 

The first distich o£ this epitaph contains a kind of infor- 
mation which few would want, that the man, for whom thft 
tomb was erected, died. There are indeed some qualitieB, 
worthy of praise ascribed to the dead, but none that vere 
likely to exempt him from the lot of man. or incline as 
much to wonder that he should die. Wliat ia meant by 
judge of nature, is not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
y of human judgement; for it is vain to judge where 
cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is commonly 
called nature by the criticks, a just representation of things 
really existing, and actions really performed, nature cannot 
be properly opposed to art ; nature being, in this e 
only the best efEect of art. 

The seoKrt/e of pride — 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is intended^ 

' Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 195. E. and C. lol. iv. p. 379. Vid. nu^ 
n/i)ori((, vol. i. p. 313. 
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aji illuBtration of the former. Pride, in the Great, is 
indeed well enough connected with knares in state, though 
knavm is a word rather too ludicrous and light ; but the 
mention of sanctified pride will not lead the thoughts to /ops 
in leamhig, but rather to aome species of tyranny or oppres- 
sion, something more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery. 

Yet soft hU nature — 

tpiis is a high compliment, but v&s not first bestowed 
, Dorset by Pope. The neit verse is extremely beautiful. 
Sleat aatyrUt ! — 
In this distich is another line of which Pope was not the 
.thor. I do not mean to blame these imitations with 
much harshness ; in long performances they are scarcely to 
be avoided, and in shorter they may be indulged, because 
the train of the composition may naturally involve them, 
or the scantiness of the subject allow little choice. How- 
ever, what ie borrowed ia not to be enjoyed as our oWu, and 
it is the business of critical justice to give every bird of the 

fuses his proper feather. 
Blest eourtier .'— 
Whether a courtier can properly l>e commended for i 
keeping his ease gaered, may perhaps be disputable. To - 
please king and country, without sacrificing friendship to h^ 
any change of times, was a very uncommon instance/ 
of prudence or felicity, and deserved to be kept separate 
from so poor a commendation as care of his ease. I wish . 
our poets would attend a little more accurately to the use 
of the word sacred, which surely should never be applied in j 
a, serious composition, but where some reference may 
be made to a higher Being, or where aome duty is exacted 
implied. A man may keep his friendship saered, because 



promiseB of friendship are very awful ties ; but metfainkB 
he catmot, but in a burlesque sense, be eaid to keep his ease 
sacred. 

Bleet peer ! 

Tte bleaBing aacribed to the peer has no connection with 
his peerage : they might happen to anj other man, wboBe 
ancestors were remembered, or whose posterity were likely 
to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either of the 
writer or of the man entombed. 

11. 
Ob Sir William Thumbal, one of the principal Secretaries of 
State to King Wii.tum 111. who, having resigned kin place, 
died in his retirement at Easthampsted in Berluhire, 1716.^ 

" A pleasing form, a fii-m, jet cautious mind, 
Sincere, thongh pradent ; constant, jet reaign'd ; 
Honour unohang'd, a principal profest, 
Fix'd to one side, but moderate to the rest : 
Au honest courtier, yet a patriot too. 
Just to his prince, and to his country too. 
Fill'd with the sense of age, the fire of jouth, 
A aeom of wrangling, jet a zeal for truth; 
A generous faith, from Huperstition free ; 
A love to peace, and hate of tjranny ; 
Such this man was ; who now, from earth remo 
At length eDJoys that liberty he lovM." 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at the 
first view, a fault which I think scarcely any beauty caxi 
compensate. The name is omitted. The end of an epitajdi 
is to convey some account of the dead ; and to what pur- 
pose is any thing told of him whose name is concealed ? An 

' Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 136. E. and C. rol, i.. p. 3&a, whtre Mr. Elwin 
obsenca that this upitaph was written in the first place for John, Lord 
Carjll. It first appeara oa an epitaph on IVumbaJ, in the quarto j 
edition of Pope's Potim in 1735. ' 
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epitaph, and a. hiatory, of a naraeleBs hero, are equally ab- 
surd, since the virtues and qualitiea so recounted in either, 
are scattered at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated by 
guess. The name, it is true, may be read upon the atone ; 
but what obhgation has it to the poet, whose verses wander 
over the earth, and leave their subject behind them, and 
who is forced. like an unskilful painter, to make his pur- 
pose known by adventitious help'r' 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains 
nothing striking- or particular ; but the poet is not to 
be blamed for the defects of his subject. He said perhaps 
the best that could be said. They are, however, some de- 
fects which were not made necessary by the character 
in which he was employed. There is no opposition be- 
tween an honeet coitrlier and a patriot ; for an Aoneai 
conrtier cannot but be a yatriat. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short compo- 
eitions, to close his verse with the word too : every rhyme 
should be a word of emphasis, nor can this rule be safely 
nt^lected, except where the length of the poem makes slight 
inaccuracies excusable, or allows room for beauties sufficient 
to overpower the effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word Jilled 
is weak and prosaic, having no particular adaptation to any 
of the words that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having no 
connection with the foregoing character, nor with the con- 
dition of the man described. Had the epitaph been written 
on the poor conspirator * who died lately in prison, after a 
* Bemardi. — Johnson.' 

' M^or John Beraurdj, an EngJiBbmaii of Genoese extraction, known 
for his attHchment to ihe cause of James II. He w&a orreBted in 169G 
a» an accomplice in plots for the assassination of William. Tbongh no 
proofs were obtained ut bis gailt, he was never released, Had died in 
~ . 173B. 
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confiuement of more than forty years, without aay crime I 

proved against him, the sentiment had been just and I 

pathetical; but why should Trumbal be congratulated I 
upon his liberty, who had never known restraint 'f 



Oa the Hon. Simon Hibcodbt, only Son of the Lord Chancellor' I 
Harcuubt, at the Church of Stanton-Hur court in Oxfordahirt 
1720.1 

" To this sad ehrine, whoe'er thou art, draw o 
Here lies the trieod most lov'd, the son most dear : 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his fiitber grief but when he dy'd. 

" How vain is reason, eloquence liow weak I 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inscribe thy a 
And with a father's i 

This epitaph is principaJly remarkable for the artful J 
introduction of the name, whieh is inserted with a peculiar] 
felicity, to which chance must concur with genius, which 1 
man can hope to attain twice, and which cannot bal 
copied but with servile imitation. 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the two lasfca 
lines had been omitted, as they take away from the energy-fl 
what they do not add to the sense. 



I Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 137. E. and C. vol. iv. p. 38;(. The Hon. i 
Harcoun marrieil Elizabeth, (laughter of John Evelyu, and left o 
n, who became Lord Harcourt. 
■' Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 137. E. and C. vol. iv. p. a84. 



" StatesmEtn, jet friend to truth I of sout sincere, 

Id action faithful, and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no promise, aerv'd no private end, 

Who gain'd no title, and who loat no friend ; 

Ennobled bj himself, li)- all approv'd. 

Praia'd, wept, and honoiir'd, by the Muse he lov'd." 

The linea on Cragga were not originally intended for 
aji epitaph ; and therefore some faults are to be im- 
puted to the violence with which they are torn from 
the poem that first contained them. We may, however, 
observe some defects. There is a redundancy of words 
in the first couplet : it is superfluous to tell of him, who 
was evncere, true, and faithful, that he was in honour 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the fourth 
line, which is not very obvious : where is the relatioli 
between the two positions, that he gained no title and left 
no friend? 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of joining, 
in the same inscription, Latin and English, or verse and 
prose. If either language be preferable to the other, let 
that only be used ; for no reason can be given why part of 
the information should be given in one tongue, and part in 
another, on a tomb, more than in any other place, or any 
other occasion ; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call in the help of prose, has 
always the appearance of a very artless expedient, or of an 
attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph resembles the 
conversation of a foreigner, who tells part of his meaning 
by words, and conveys part by signs. 
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Intended for Mr. Rowb. 
In Westminster- Abbey.^ 

" Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trui 
And sacred, place bj Dryden's awfiil duat : 
Beneath a nide and nameless atune he lies. 
To which th; tomh shall gnide inquiring ejea. 
Peace to thj gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Blest in thy geniue, in thy love too blest I 
One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land to his denies." 

Of this itiBcription the chief fault is, that it belonj 
to Kowe, for whom it was written, than to Dryden, whofl 
was buried near him ; and indeed gives very little infonna.J 
tion concerning either. 

To wiah, Peace to thy shade, is too mythological t-o 1 
admitted into a cbriatian temple : the ancient worship b 
infected almost all our other compositiona, and migii| 
therefore he contented to spare our epitaphs. Let fictioi 
al least, cease with life, and let us he serio 
grave. 

VI. 

On Mri. Corbet, 

aiho died of a Cancer in her Breast^ 

"Here rests a woman, good without pretence J 
Blest with plain reason, and with nober sense : 
No conquest she, but o'er herself desir'd ; 
No arts essay'd, hut not to be adniir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 

' Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 138. See E. and (J. to), iv. p, 38! 
epitaph, as it actually is in Westminster Abbey. 

' Aid. J*. Tul. iii. p. 13S. This «pi(aph first appeared in I^wiri 
mxelUny, 1730. The monument is now in St. Margaret's, West m 
E. and C. vol. iv. p. 385. 



So unaffected, so compoe'd a mind. 
So firm, jet soflt, ao strong, yet ao refin'd, 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try'd, 
Tbe saint sustainM, but the woman dy'd." 

I have always considered this as the most valuable of 
all Pope's epitapha ; the subject of it is a character not 
diHCriminated by any shining or eminent peculiarities ; yet 
tiiat which really makes, though not the splendor, the 
felicity of life, and that which every wise man will choose 
for his final and lasting companion in the languor of age, 
in the quiet of privacy, when he departs weary and dis- 
giiBt«d from the ostentatious, the vohitile, and the vain. 
Of such a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay 
despise, it was fit that the value should be made known, 
and the dignity established. Domeatick virtue, as it is 
exerted without great occasions, or conspicuous conse- 
quences, in an even unnoted tenor, required the genius of 
Pope to display it in such a manner as might attract 
regard, and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to lament 
that this amiable woman has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, 
it will appear less faulty than the rest. There is scarce 
one line taken from common places, unless it be that in 
which only Virtite is said to be our own. I once heard a 
Lady of great beauty and excellence object to the fourth 
line, that it contained an unnatural and incredible pane~ 
gyrick. Of this let the Ladies judge. 



On the Monument of the Hon. Robert Digby, and of hia Sister 
Mast, erected by their Father the ZoiyjDigbi, in the Church of 

Sherborne in DorseUhire, 1727.' 

" Go ! fair example of untainted youth. 
Of modest wisdom, and pacitick truth : 
V'^ Aid. P. Tol. iii. p. 139. Mr. Eluin obaeives that this date muet be 



CompoB'd in aaSeringa, and iu joy sedate, 

Good without noise, without pretension great. 

Jnst of thy word, in every thought a' 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear : 

Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind ; 

Go, live ! for heaven's eternal year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thj nioi-tal to divine. 

" And thou, hleat maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Pensive hast follow'd to the nilent tomb, 
Steer'd the same eouine to the same quiet shore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known ! 



Go, wher 



oio^ 






enjoy a 



" Yet take these teare. Mortality's relief, 
And till we share your joys, forgive tmr grief: 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
'Tis all a ftther, all a friend can give '. " 

This epitaph contains of the brother only a general in' 
discriminate character, and of the sister tells nothing b 
that ehe died. The difBculty in writing epitaphs is to givi 
a pai-tionlar and appropriate praise. This, howeTer, is noi 
. always to be performed, whatever be the diligence or abilil^ 
1 of the writer ; for the greater part of mankind have 1 
V character at all, have little that distinguishes them troai 
f others equally good or bad, and therefore nothing can b 
said of them which may not be applied with equal pro 
priety to a thousand more. It is indeed no great pan^jr 
rick, that there is inclosed in this tomb one who was bon 
in one year, and died in another ; yet many useful i 
amiable lives have been spent, which yet leave little n 
rials for any other memorial. These are however not thi 
proper subjects of poetry ; and whenever friendship, ( 

wrong, as Marj died of small-pox, April 5Ib, 17^9. E. and t 



any other motive, obliges a poet to write on sueli subiects, 
lie must be f oi^vea if he sometimes wanders in generali- 
ties, and utters the same praises over difEerent tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be made 
more apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in 
the few epitaphs which he (jomposed, found it necessary to 
borrow from himself. The fourteen epitaphs, which he has 
written, comprise about an hundred and forty lines, in 
which there are more repetitions than will easily be found 
in all the rest of his works. In the eight lines which make 
the character of Digby, there is scarce any thought, or word, 
which may not be foimd in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most 
elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion is the 
sam.e with that on Harcourt, but is here more elegant and 
better connected. 



I 



Now for 

Whate'er 

Due to h 



VIII. 

" On Sir Godfrey Kneu.e&. 
Ill Wentminster- Abbey, 1723.' 

it, bj heaven, ami not a master taught, 
^ was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
wo ages, having anatch'd from ftte 
was beauteous, or whate'er wai great, 
n'd with Princes honours. Poets lays, 
i merit, and brave thirst of praise. 



" Living, great Nature fear'd be might outvie 
Her works ; and djing, fears herself may die." 



m days 



1 Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 140. " I paid Sir Godfrey Kneller a vi 
before he died. I Ihinli: 1 never saw a scene of so mucli vanity in m; 
life. Be was lying in his bed and contemplating the plan he had 
formed for hia own monument. ... He said he should not like to lie 
among [he raaeals at WeatmlnBWr. A memorial there would he suffi- 
cient, and be desired me to write an epitaph for it. I did 90 afterwards, 
and I think it is the worst thing 1 ever wrote in mj life." Pope, 
Speitct, p. 1G5. B. and C. vol. iv. p. 387. 
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Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the eecoad not 
bad, the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the 
word otmmed not being applicable to the honovxs o 
Jayg, and the fourth is not only borrowed from the epitapt 
on Raphael, but of very harsh construction. 



IX. 

On General Heshy WiTHsaB. 

In Westminster- Abbey, 1729,' 

" Here, Withere, rCBt ! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 
Tliy countiy's friend, but more of huniau kind, 
O ! born to arms ! O ! vrortb in youth a[i|irov'd ! 
! soft humanity in age beltiv'd ! 
Por thee the hardy veteran dropa a tear. 
And the gaj' courtier feels the sigh sincere, 

" Withers, adieu ! yet uot with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love ! 
Amidst corruptjon, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave some ancient virtues to oiu- age ; 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone," 

The epitaph on Withers aiforda another instajice i 
common places, though somewhat diversified, by minglej 
qufdities, and the pecuharity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleasing. 
esclamation seldom succeeds in our language ; and, I thid 
it may be observed that the particle ! used at the begin 
ning of a sentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value e 
for him, by different sorts of men, raises him to esteem 
there is yet something of the common cant of auperficia 
satirists, who suppose that the insincerity of a courtier dl 

' Aid, P, vol iii, p. 140, 
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roys all his sensations, ajid that he Ib equally a dissembler 
» the living and the dead. 
■At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to close, 

i, that I ehould be unwilling to lose the next two hnes, 
ftuch yet are dearly bought if they cannot be retained 

thout the four that follow them. 



On Mr. Elij.yh Fehton. 
At Easthamp.ited in Berkshire, 1730.^ 

" ThU modest stone, what few vain marblea c»n, 
F May truly nay. Here lies an bonest man ; 
I A poet, hiest beyond the poeC's fate, 
I Whom Heaven kept aacred from the Proud and Great : 

J'oe to loud praise, and frienil to learned ease, 
^Content with science in the vale of peace. 
FlCilmly he look'd on either hfe ; and here 

« nothing to re^et, or there to fear ; 
FlTroin Nature's temperate feast rose satisfy'd, 
1 Thank'd heaven that he had iiv'd, and that he dy'd." 



t The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
%Bhaw. The four next lines contain a species of praise 
:, original, and just. Here, therefore, the iusurip- 
Q should have ended, the latter part containing nothing 
t what is common to every man who is wise and good. 
e character of Fenton was so amiable, that I cannot for- 
r to wish for some poet or biographer to display it more 
illy for the advantage of posterity. If he did not stand 
in 'Hie first rank of genius, he may chiim a place in the 
second ; and, whatever criticism may object to hia writings, 
censure could find very little to blame in his life. 



I Aid. P. iii. 
Swift's criticiam 
March 21st, 173 



i 



Fid. aupr. Life of Fenlm, vol. ii. p. 24fi 
e ftrsl draft oF this epitaph in his letter ti. 
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On Mr. Uai. 

/m Weilminiler-Abbe!/, 1732.' 

" Of muiners gentle, of affectiona mild i 
In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child : 
With native humour (cinpcriDfir virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and luh the ago ; 
Above temptation, in a low estate, 
And uncomipted, ev'n among the Qreat : 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Uablwn'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours I nut that here tby bust 
1e mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duat ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 
Striking their pensive liosoms — Hero lies Gat. 

Ab Gay was the favourite of our author, this epita] 
was probably written with an imcommon degree of a1 
tion ; yet it is not more BUccessfuUy eieeuted than 
rest, for it will not always happen that the 
poet is proportionate to his labour. The sam 
jnay be extended to all works of imagination, which 
often influeaced by causes wholly out of the perfonni 
power, by hints of which he perceives not the origin, 
suddeu elevations of mind which he cannot prodnce in hii 
Nelf. and which sometimes rise when he expects them least. 
The two parts of the first line are only echoes of each 
other; gentle mannem and mild affections, if they mean any 
thing, must mean the same. 
I That Gaj was a mti.n in wit is a very frigid commenda- 
I tion ; to have the wit of a man is not much for a poet. The 
\wit of man, and the simplicity of a child, make a poor and 
I vulgar contrast, and raise no ideas of excellence, eithei 
intellectual or moral. 

' Aid. P. Tol. iii. ]i. 142. E. and C. vol. iv. p. 389. Vid. lupr. 
lAft of Gay, vol. ii. p. 257. 




^mitdfm- Sir Uaac Xkvtmi^ 
Ja ITiilwiMlii -JW^y.' 



'. Ttm^mt, S t mr ^i fWiM ,' 



» law*. \»y hilt in H<ahS 



God (ud, Let SrvtoK bt .' Aiiit fcll « 



« tilths" 
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Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not to be 
very few. Why part shoiild be Latin and part English, it 
is not easy to discover. In the I^tin, the opposition of 
Immortaiis and Mortalis, is a mere sound, or a mere 
quibble ; he is not imtnorlal in any sense contrary to that 
in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and the words 
ni^ht and li^M are too nearly allied. 



Ob Edmusd Duhe of Bi 

of his Age, 

"If modest youth, with cool reflection crown'd. 
And every opening virtue blooming round. 
Could save a parent's juatest pride irom fate. 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble liad not ask'd thy tear. 
Or sadly lold, how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approv'd, 
The senate heard him, and his countrj lov'd. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy tame 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art. 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 
And chiefs or sages long to Britain given, 
Pays the last tribute of a saiut to heaven." 

This epitaph Mr, Warburton prefers to the rest, but I 
know not (or what reason. To croiim with reflection, ia. 
surely a mode of speech approaching to nonsense. Opetif 
ing virtues bloamdng round, is something like tautology; the 
six following lines are poor and prosaick. Art is in anotbei: 
couplet used for arte, that a rhyme may be had to heart. 
The sis last lines are the best, but not eicellent. 

Aid. F. vol. iii. p. 143. E. and C, vol, iv, p, 391. 




The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly deserve 
e notice of criticiam. The contemptible Bialogite between 

He and Shk ' should have been suppressed for the author's 

sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to 

be jocular upon one of the few things that make wise men 

BeriouH, he confounds the living man with the dead : 

" Under this atone, or under this sill, 
Or under this tiirf, &c." 

When a man is once buried, the question, under what he 
is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that though he 
wrote the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, yet it eould not 
be laid over him till his grave was made. Such is the foUy 
of wit when it is ill employed. 

The world has but little new; even this wretchedness 
seems to have been borrowed from the following tuneless 
lines : 



"Luduvici AreoEti humantnr oma 

Sub hue marmore, vel sub hai: Iiumu, sc 

Sub quicquid voluit bcuignus hierea 

Sive bferede bcnignior comee, seu 

Opportuniue incidena Viator; 

Xam scire baud potuit fiitura, sed nee 

Tanti erst vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut utuam cuperet parare vivena, 

Vivene ista tamen sibi paravit. 

Qute iuBcribi voluit suo sepulcliFo 

Olim siquod baberetis sepulclirum. 



Iirely Ariosto '' did not venture to expect that his trifle 
d have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 
- L>r, Fraucia Atterbur;, Bishop of Kochoster, and his daughter. 
£. andC. vol. tv. p.a9D. 

1 Ludovico Arioetn (1474-1533), one of the most famous of Ilalisn 
poets, author of Orlando Furiofo. Tlie sense of the Latin lia^s in 
tbi« text is as follows : " The bones of Ludovico Ariosto lie buried 



Be ^1 



J 
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under this Etone, or under this sod, or under whauiiever his kind beir 
chose, or a comrade kinder than his beir, or a traveller lighting by gooJ 
bap on his remains. For what would befall him be i;ould not lell, but 
neitber did he esteem his empty carcass euough to desire to provide {<• 
it an urn in his lifetime; howbeit in bis lifeiime he pmvided this 
ioscriptiou for his sepulchre^ ifaoy sepulchre he was hereafter to have. 
— Matt. Abnold. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that since Johnson wrote, 
the discoteries of Mi. Dilke (see Athenaum, 1B54) and Mr. Elwin (i 
the edition just completed bj Mr. Courthope's Lift) have proted tfaat 
Pope carried the manufacture of correspondence much fiirtht 
Johnson supposed, and have opened a new chapter in the history oT 
Po[)e'B reputation. But the poet's character, nevertheless, 
much where Johnson left it. 



PITT. 



PITT. 



CHEISTOPHEE PITT, of whom whateyer I aiiall re 
late, more than has been already published, I owe to 
the kind communication of Dr. Warton, was bom in 1699 
at Blandford, the son of a physician much esteemed. 

He was, in 1714, receired as a scholar into Winchester 
College, where he was distinguished by esercises of un- 
common elegance ; and, at his removal to New Colleg^e in 
1719, presented to the electors, as the product of his private 
and voluntary studies, a compleat version of Lucan's poem, 
which he did not then know to have been translated by 

This is an instance of early diligence which well deserves 
to be recorded- The suppression of such a work, recom- 
mended by such uncommon circumstances, is to be re- 
gretted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries with super- 
fluoua books ; but incitements to early excellence are never 
su|>erfl.uous, and from this example the danger is not great 
of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his College three yeai-s, he was 
presented to the rectory of Pimpern in Dorsetshire (1722), 
by his relation. Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildsea in Hampshire ; 
and, resigning his fellowship, continued at Oxford two 
years longer, till he became Master of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time translated " Vida's Art of 

>etry," ' which Tristram's sjilendid edition had then made 

' Dt Arte foeticig, Libri IK. Kcoedunt Bombycam Lib, IL et Sacchige 



I 
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popular. In this tratiBlatioii lie dlstiiiguished himself, botb 
bj its general elegance, and by the skilful adaptation of Mb 
numbers, to tlie images expressed ; a beauty which Vida' 
has with great ardour enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing by 
its situation, and therefore likely to excite the imagination 
f a poet ; where he passed the rest of hia life, reverenced 
for his virtue, and beloved for the softness of hia temper 
and the easiness of his manners. Before atangers he had. 
something of the scholar's timidity or distrust ; but whea 
e became familiar he was in a very high degree chearful 
and entertaining. His general benevolence procured general' 
respect ; and he passed a life placid and honourable, neither. 
too great for the kindness of the low, nor too low for the 
notice of the great. 

At what time he composed hia miscellatiy, published in' 
1727, it is not easy not necessary to know ; those which 
have dates appear to have been very early productiona, and. 
1 have not observed that any rise above mediocrity. 

The Bueeess of his " Vida" animated him to a higheri 
undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he published a ver- 

a of the first book of the " Eneid." This being, I sup- 
pose, commended by his friends, he some time afterwardB 
added three or four more ; with an advertisement, in which 
he represents himself as translating with great indifference, 
and with a progress of which himself was hardly conscious. 
This can hardly be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. ' 

At last, without any further contention with his modesly, 
or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete^ 
English " Eneid," which I am sorry not to see joined in thtf 

lodug, Oxon, 1701. Sto. Edilio setunda cum nolia J. Triilram, 1723.. 
lamo. TAe Art of Poetry, tranalared into English verse by Chr. Pi 
Lond, 1725. 

' Mbkub. Bier. Vida, Pope'a " immorlBl Vida." Essay on Critidtatf 
1. 704. His Art of Poetrg v,a» writwn about 1520, Bnd was the first rf; 
the many similar disoourses bj Italian poets. 
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late publication with his other poema. It would have been 
pleasing to have an opportunity of comparing the two best 
translations that perhapB were ever produced bj one nation 
of the same author. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed 
his failures, and avoided them ; and, aa he wrote after 
Pope's " Iliad," he had an example of an exact, equable, 
and splendid versification. With these advantages, seconded 
by great diligence, he might successfully labour particular 
passages, and escape many errors. If the two versions are 
compared, perhaps the result would be, that Diyden leads 
the reader forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence of a 
single couplet; that Dryden's faults are forgotten in the 
hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are neglected in 
the languor of a cold and listless perusal ; that Pitt pleases 
the critics, and Dryden the people ; that Pitt is quoted, 
and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great 
worfe deservedly conferred; for he left the world in 1748, 
ajid lies buried under a stone at Blandford, on which is 
— .tiuB inscription : 

In memory of 
Chs. Pitt, clerk, M.A. 

Very eminent 

for hJB talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the universal candour of 

Ms mind, and the primitive 

eimpliciCy of Ms a 

He lived innocent, 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748, 

aged 48. 

E'3fr. CoiiDingbaiTi remarks here, " Whoever is curious to know more 
t Chriatopher Pitt should turn to his letters in Hughe's Cprre- 
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THOMSON. 



JAMES THOMSON, the son of a minister well eateemed 
for his piety and diligence, was bom September 7, 
1700, at EdBam, in the ahire of Roxburgh, of which his 
father was pastor. Hie mother, whose name was Hume,' 
inherited as co-heiress a portion of a smalt estate.' The 
revenue of a parish in Scotland is seldom large ; and it was 
probably in commiseration of the difficulty with whicb Mr. 
Thomson supported his family, having nine children, that 
Mr. Riccarton,' a neighbouring minister, discovering in 
James uncommon promises of future excellence, undertook 
ti> superintend his education, and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
school of Jedburg, a place which he delights to recollect in 
his poem of ■' Autumn " ; ' but was not considered by his 
master as superior to common boys, though in those early 
days he amused his patron and his friends with poetical 
compositions ; with which however he so little pleased him- 
self, that on every new-year's day he threw into the fire all 
the productions of the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, where 

■ TlionigOD'a mother'a Diaiden name was Trollor. See Boawell's 
JoknuM, vol. iii. p. 356. 

' Widehope in the countj of Roxburgh. 

' Mr. Siccftlloun. " Mr. Rickelton's poem on Winter, which I atill 
have, first put the design into Toy head. In it ftre some mftsCerlf strokes 
that awakened me." Thomson lu CranatoD, Sept. 172S. Aid. T. raf. i. 

' AiUanui, line 890, Aid. T. rol. i. p. 131. 



he had not resided two years when his father died, and left 
ail his children to the care of their mother, who raised upon 
her little estate what mouej a mortgage could aSord, and, 
removing with her family to Edinburgh, hyed to see he* 
son rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him i 
minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without 
distinction or expectation, till, at the usual time, he per- 
formed aprobationary exercise by explaining a paalm. Bib 
diction was so poeticaUy splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the 
professor of Dirinity, reproved him for speaking languag* 
unintelligible to a popular audience, and he censured oda 
of his expressions as indecent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his thought^ 
of an ecclesiastical character, and he probably cultivate 
with new diligence his blossoms of poetry, which however 
were in some danger of a blast ; for, submitting his pro* 
duetions to some who thought themselves qualified to criti- 
cise, he heard of nothing but faults, but, finding other 
judges more favourable, he did not sufEer himself to sink 
into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poet 
could appear, with any hope of advautB^e, was London ; 
place too wide for the operation of petty competition aj 
private malignity, where merit might soon become con* 
spicuouB, and would find friends as soon as it became repo^ 
table to befriend it. A lady, who was acquainted with hiji 
mother, advised him to the journey, and promised BonU 
countenance or assistance, which at last he never receivedj 
however, he justified his adventure by her encouragem.ent» 
and came to seek in Iiondon patronage and fame.' 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet,' that 

' See his letter to Dr. Cranston, dated April 3nJ, 1785. 
Aid. r. ™l. i. p. XI. 
' Daniel Mttlloch, or Mallet, the poel. Vid. infi. Life of Mallet. 



tutor to the sons of the duke of Montrose. He had recom- 
mendatioQB to several peraons of consequence, which he 
had tied up carefully in his handkerchief ; but as he 
passed along the street, with the gaping curiosity of a 
new-comer, his attention was upon every thing rather than 
his pocket, and bia magazine of credentials was stolen 
from him. 

His first want was of a pair of shoes. For the supply of 
all his necessities, his whole fund was his " Winter," which 
for a time cotild find no purchaser ; till, at last, fi^. Millan 
was persuaded to buy it at a low price ; and this low price 
he had for some time reason to regret ; but, by accident, 
Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly unknown among authors, 
happening to turn his eye upon it, was so delighted that he 
ran from place to place celebrating its excellence. Thom- 
son obtained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill,' whom, being 
friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness, he courteil 
with every expression of servile adulation. 

"Winter" ^ was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but 
attracted no regard from him to the author ; till Aaron 
Hill awakened his attention by some verses addressed to 
Thomson, and published in one of the newspapers, which 
censured the great for their neglect of ingenious men. 
Thomson then received a present of twenty guineas, of 
which he gives this account to Mr. Hill : 

^L ' Vid. mpT. Life of SaBage, vol. ii. p. ^15. 

W * Winter. Aid. T. vol. i. p. 147. Wordsworth in his fine criti- 

Xttami on Thomson {Worki, vol. iii. pp. 332-336) apeakg of this poem 
as " B work of inspiraLion," and points out " thikt, excepting the .Vou- 
tumal Reverie of Lady WinchGlsea, and a piisaage or two in the 
Ifindeor forest of Pope, the period intervening between the paLlii*li<jn 
of the PaTadise Lost and the Seasime does not contain a single new 
image of external nature, and scarcely prpsenls a. familiar one from 
which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been steadily fixed 
upon his object, mnch less that his feelings had urged bim to work upon 

I it in the spirit of genuine imagination." 
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" I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday moming I 
was with Sir Spencer Comptoo. A. certain gentleman, 
without my deaire, spoke to him oouceming : 
answer was, that I had never come near him. Then the 
gentleman put the question, if he desired that I should 
wait on him ? he returned, he did. On this, the gentleman 
gare me an introductory Letter to him. He received i 
what they commonly call a civil manner ; asked me some 
common-place questions, and made me a present of twenty 
guineas. I am very ready to own that the present v 
larger than my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it 
to his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the nierit 
of the address." 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would venture 
at first to like, by degrees gained upon the puhlick ; and one 
edition was very speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day brought 
him new friends ; among others Dr. Bundle,' a man after* 
wards unfortunately famous, sought his acquaintance, ani 
found his qualities such, that he recommended him to the 
lord Chancellor Talbot. 

" Winter " was accompanied, in many editions, not only 
with a preface and a dedication, but with poetical praises 
by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then Malloch), and Jlfira, the 
fictitious name of a lady once too well known. Why the 
dedications are, to " Winter " and the other seasons, con- 
trarily to custom, left out in the collected words, the reader 
may enquire. 

The next year (172?) he distinguished himself by threer 
publications ; of " Summer," ' in pursuance of his plan ; oE' 

' AfterwardB Biahop of Derry. He incurred the suapicion of hBTefly, 
ftod was defended by Thomson m, " Driven from jour friends. By. 
■landerous zeal, and politics infirm, jealous of worth." Aid. T. vol. iL 
p. 217. 

• Sunmtr, Aid. T. vol. i, p. 41, 
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a " Poem on the DeatL of Sir Isaac Newton," ' which he 
waB enabled to perform as an exact philosopher bj the in- 
struction of Mr. Gray ; ' and of "Britaniua," ° a kind of 
poetical invective against the miniatiy, whom the nation 
then thought not forward enough in resenting the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards. By this piece he declared himself 
an adherent to the opposition, and had therefore no favour 
to expect from the Court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in the 
family of the lord Binning, was desirous of testifying his 
gratitude by making him the patron of his "Summer;" 
but the same kindness which had first disposed lord Bin- 
ning to encourage him, determined him to refuse the dedi- 
cation, which was by hia advice addressed to Mr. Dodding- 
ton ; ' a man who had more power to advance the reputation 
and fortune of a poet. 

" Spring " ' was published next year, with a dedication to 
the countess of Hertford; ' whose practice it was to iuvite 
every Summer some poet into the country, to hear her 

' To the MenuiTy of Sir Isaac Nrwton. Aid. T. vol. ii. p. 175. 
Sir lauc Newton died Murch 20, 1727, and this posm appeared in 
the folluning June in folio; it was dedicated in ver; Haltering terms 
to Sir Kobert WitlpoJe, hut the dedicstion was omitted in subaequent 

' John Gray, F.B.S., BUlhur of a treatise on Gunnery, who in 1765 
was elected Kector of Mareschal College, Aberdeen, and died 1769. 
Aid. T. vol. i. p. xlix. 

' Aid. T. vol. ii. p. 183. Ttiia poem was not published till 1729. 

' The celebrated Bubb Dodington. afterwards Lord Melcombu (died 
1762). 

' ^rmg was published by Andrew Millar (died 1768), whoconliaued 
Thomaon's publisher, and contributed largely to the handsome (jaarto 
edition uf 1762, the profits of which were spent on the poet's monument 
ia WestminBler Abbey. For Spring he received tlftj- guiueas. — P. 
Cdnvihobui. 

° The lady who interceded for Savage with the Queen i she became 
■fterwards Duchess of Somerset. Vid. sapr. vol. ii. p. 3*2. 
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TerBes, and assist her studies. This honour waa ona 
Summer conferred on Thomson, who took more delight is 
carousing with lord Hertford and his friends thea assisting 
her ladyship's poetical operations, and therefore never 
received another summon b. 

■• Autuum." ' the season to which the ■' Spring " and 
" Summer " are preparatory, still remained unsung, s 
was delayed till he published (1730) his works collected.' ■ 

Heproducedin 1727 the tragedy of " Sophonisba," which 
raised such expectation, that every rehearsal was di^fie^ 
with a splendid audience, collected to anticipate the delight 
that was preparing for the pubhck. It was observed howj 
every, that nobody was much affected, and that the coinpaii|t 
rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of succesvj 
Slight accidents will operate upon the taste of pleasurOj 
There was a feeble line in the play ; 

" O Sophonislia, Sophoiiiaba, O ! " 
This gave occasion to a waggish parody ; 

" 0, ,remmj Thoraaon, Jemmy Thomson, O ! " 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue U 
"Sophonisba" the first part was written by Pope, wht 
could not be persuaded to finish it, and that the concluding 
hues were added by Mallet. 

Thomson was not long afterwards,' by the iufluenoe od 
Dr. Bundle, sent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, thC 
eldest son of the Chancellor. He was yet young enough tr 
receive new impressions, to have his opinions rectified, i 

' Auiumn. Aid. T. toI. i. p. 101. 

' In qnarlo, by aabscription. 387 subecHbers couk 434 copies. ] 
rabBcribed for three copicH. — P, Cunminsham. 
' In 1730. 
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I lis views enlarged ; nor can he be supposed to have waaited 
1 that cmioaity which is inseparable from an active and 
f comprebenaive mind. He may therefore now be supposed 
! revelled in all the joys of intellectual luiury; 
i every day feasted with instructive novelties ; he 
lived splendidly without expence, and might eipect when 
he returned home a certain establishment. 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir Kobert I 
Walpole had filled the nation with clamours for liberty, of / 
■which no man felt the want, and with care for liberty, I 
which was not in danger. Thomson, in his travels on the 
continent, found or fancied so many evils arising from the 
tyranny of other governments, that he resolved to write 
a very long poem, in five parts, upon Liberty.' 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; ' 
^ and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his attendance by 
flie place of secretary of the Briefs, pays in the initial lines 
» decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the 

I author congratulated himself upon it as his noblest work ; 

tut an author and his reader are not always of a mind. 

"Liberty" called in vain upon her votaries to read her 

s and reward her encomiast : her praises were con- 

■demned to harbour spiders, and to gather dust ; none 

■lof Thomson's performances were so little regarded. 

The judgement of the publick was not erroneous ; the 

'ecurrence of the same images must tire in time ; an 

^enumeration of examples to prove a position which nobody 

Lfienied, as it was from the beginning superfluous, must 

ft^uicMy grow disgusting. 

' This poem was origiaally pubIiBh«l in 4tt], in five separate pssis, 
the Erat part appeared in 1734, the second and third in the following 
jear, and the fourth and fifth parts in 1 736. It was afterwards revised 
by Thomson far the 8vo. edition of liiK works. Aid. T. vol. ii. p. I . 

' In September, 1733, aged -23. 



The poem of " Liberty " does not now appear in ite 
original state ; but when the author's works were collected, 
after his death, waa shortened hj Sir George L^tleton, 
with a liberty which, as it haa a manifest tendency to lessen 
the confidence of society, and to confound the characters of 
authors, by making one man write by the judgement oE 
another, cannot be justified by any supposed propriety of 
the alteration, or kindness of the friend. — I wish to see it 
exhibited as its author left it.' 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems for a, 
while to have suspended his poetry ; but he was soon called 
back to labour by the death of the Chancellor,' for his 
place then became vacant ; and though the lord Hardwicke 
delayed for some time to give it away, Thomson's bashful- 

is, or pride, or some other motive perhaps not more 
laudable, withheld him from soliciting ; and the new 
Chancellor would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the princ« 
of Wales was at that time struggbng for popularity, and by 
the influence of Mr. Lyttelton professed himself the patron 
of wit : to him Thomson was introduced, and being gaily 
interrogated about the stat« of his affairs, said, that they 
were in a more poetical posture than formerly ; and had 
a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds a year. 

Eeingnowobligedtowrite,heproduced (1738) the tra^dy 
of " Agamemnon," which was much shortened in the 
presentation. It had the fate which most commonly 
attends mythological stories, and was only endured, but 
not favoured. It struggled with such difficulty through 
the first night, that Thomson, coming late to his friends 

■ This was done by Murdoch in the Subscription quarto of 1762. 
ee Murdoch's Lettir to Millar in li'oali's M-'orion, p. 252).— P. Cum. 



' Sir ChHries Talbot, died February, 1737. See Thonuon's Poem t 
hiH Memory. Aid. T. vol. ii. p. 210. 
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■with whom he was to sup, eTcused his delay by tolling them 
how the sweat of hie diatreBa had so disordered his wig, 
that eoiild not come till he had been refitted by a, barber. 

He so int«reatod himself in his own drama, that, if I re- 
member right,' as he eat in the upper gallery he accom- 
panied the players by atidihle recitation, till a friendly liint 
frighted him to silence. Pope countenanced " Agamem- 
non," by coTTiing to it the first night, and was welcomed to 
the theatre by a general clap ; he had much regard for 
Thomson, and once expressed it in a poetical Epistle sent 
to Italy, of which however he abated the value, by trans- 
lating some of the linea into his " Epistle to Arbuthnot." 

About this time the Act was passed for licensing plays, 
of which the first operation was the prohibition of " Gua- 
tavna Vaaa," a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the publick 
reeompenaed by a very liberal subscription ; the next was 
the refusal of " Edward and Eleonora," offered by Thom- 
Bon. It is hard to discover why either play should have 
been obstructed.' Thomson likewise endeavoured to re- 
pair his loss by a subscription, of which I cannot now tell 
the success.^ 

When the publick murmured at the unkind treatment of 

Thomson, one of the ministerial writera remarked, that he 

had taken a Liberty which was not agreeable to Britannia in. 

any Season. 

^v He was soon after employed, in conjunction with Mr. 



^P ' Johnaon aiTived in London, 1737. 
* 8ir Harris Nicolas shows that Ea 
political Kltustons whifrli ii was impnssihle i 
to the Print! 
or the p 

-' Mr. Cunningham givea an ailvertisement from the Daily Poet, 
April 7, 173{1. " Speedily will be published by Subscription, Edwin 
and Eieanora, a. Tragedy the repre^ntation of which on the sugv has 
been prohibited by authority, &r., Ac."' 



iwell's JohneoH, lol. L p. 66, 
fd and Eleonora contained 
otto undersland (in relation 
;e of Wsles and his father George II. )ben<;e the suppresBion 
e was neither surprising nor unreasonable. Aid. T. vol. i. 
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Mallet, towrit* the masque of "Alfred," which was acted 
before the Prince at Clief den -house.' 

His next work (1745) was " Tancred and Sigismimda," ' 
the most successful of all his tragedies ; for it still keeps its 
turn upon the stage. It may be doubted whether he was, 
either by the bent of nature or habits of study, much 
qualified for tra^dy. It does not appear that he had 
much senee of the patbetick, and his difEusive and descrip- 
tive style produced declamation rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lrttelton was now iu power, and conferred 
upon liiTn the office of surveyor- general of the Leeward 
lalauds ; from which, when his deputy was paid, he received 
about three hundred pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the " Caatle of 
Indolence," ^ which was manv years under hia hand, bat 
was at last finished with great aocuracv. The first canto 
opens a scene of lazy Iusuit, that fills the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but waa not long to enjoy it ; for, 
by taking cold ou the water between London and Kew, ho 
caught a disorder, which, with some careless exasperation, 
ended in a fever that put an end to his life, August 27, 
1748. He waa buried in the church of Bichmoad, witboat . 
an inscription ; but a monument has been erected to }ai, 
memory in Westminster-abbey. 

' Alfred waa performed in the garJens at Clifden on the Ut Au^«t, 
1740, before « brillLanI audience, including H.R.H. Ihe Prince and 
Princeu of Wales. This pieee, whii-li cmilained •■ Rule Britanaia," 
wu wroe ye»rg after a,-led of Covenl Garden with new music. Aid. 
T. rol. i. p. xci. 

' Fir«[ acted at Drury Lauc, 18th March, 1745. Mr. Cunningham 
sUtes that Garriok played Tanered, and that at the revival of tbe play- 
long after Tlioinson's death, Mrs. Siddons playpd Sigismunda. 

' Aid. T. vol ii, p. 258. Wordsworth (Woris, ed. 1837, vol. iii. 
p. 335), obaerves that in this poem Thomson's tme characteristica as an 
imaginative poet '■ were almost an wiiupicuously displayed (as in tha 
Sfaaoiu\ and in verse more harmoniona, and diction more pure." 
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Thomson w&s of atature above tlie middle size, and ixortt 
fat tkan bard beaeems,' of a dull counteuance, aiid a gross, 
unanimatei, unirivitiiig appearance ; silent in mingled 
company, but chearful among select friends, and by hia 
friends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolauus," which 
was, by the zeal of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, brought 
upon the stage for the benefit of hia family, and recom- 
mended by a Prologue,' which Quin, who had long lived 
with ThomaOD in fond intimacy, spoke in such a manner as 
shewed him to be, on that occasion, no actor. The com- 
mencement of this benevolence is very honourable to Quin ; 
who is reported to have delivered Thomson, then known to 
him only for his genius, from an arrest, by a very consider- 
able present ; and its continuance ia honourable to both ; 
for friendship is not always the sequel of obligation. By 
this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of which part 
dischai^ed his debts, and the rest was remitted to his sisters, 
whom, however removed from them by place or condition. 
he regarded with great tendemesa, as will appear by the 
following Letter, which I communicate with much pleasure, 
as it gives me at once an opportunity of recording the 
fraternal kindness of Thomson, and reflecting on the 
friendly assistance of Mr. Bos well, from whom I re- 

Iived it.' 
" Hagley in Worcest-ershire, 
"October the 4th, 1747: 
" My dear Sister, 
''' I thought you had known me better than to interpret 
t Ciaile of Indolence, canio i. Ijtviii. AM. T. vol. ii. p. 293. 
' Mr. P. CuDningham tutisiders this Prologue one of the best in the 
English languiLge. 

^ See two interesting letters from Boswell in answer to Johnson's 
reqaest for information about Thomson. Boswell's Johnson, lol. iii. 
pp. 150, aS6. 
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my nlence idIo a decay of affectioii. eapeciallT as vonr be- 
barioDr has always been such &b rather to increase than 
diminiBh it. Don't imagine, be^^nse I am a bad corre- 
apondeot, that I can ever proTe an unkind friend and 
brother. I must do myself the justice to t*II you, that my 
affections are naturally very fixed and constant ; and if I 
bad ever reason of complaint against you (ot which by the 
bye I have not the least shadowy, I am con^ouB of ao 
many defects in myself, as dispose me to be not a little 
charitable and foi^ring. 

" It gives me the tmest heart-felt satisfaction to bear 
yon have a good kind husband, and are in easy contented 
circnmstaaces ; but were they otherwise, that would tmly 
awaken and heighten my tenderness towards you. As our 
good and tender-hearted parente did not lire to receive anj' 
material testimoniee of that highest human giaritode I 
owed them (than which nothing could have given me eqnal 
pleaenre), the only return I can make them now is by kind- 
ness to those they left behind them : would to God pocw 
Liity had lived longer, to have been a farther witness of tbe' 
truth of what I say, and that I might have had the pleaaarft' 
of seeing once more a sister, who so truly deserved my ' 
esteem and love. But she is happy, while we must toil a 
little longer here below ; let us however do it chearfully and 
gratefully, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet 
again on a safer shore, where to recollect the storms and 
difficulties of life will not perhaps be incousistent with that 
blissfn) state. Tou did right to call your daughter by her 
name; for you must needs have had a particular tender 
friendship for one another, endeared as you were by nature^ , 
by having passed the affectionate years of your youth to-i 
gether ; and by that great softener and engager of heartB^ 
mutual hardship. That it was in my power to ease it a little^. 
I account one of most exquisite pleasures of my life.— Bnt. 
€gongh of this melancholy though not unpleaaing strain. 
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" I esteem yoii for your sensible and disinterested advice 
to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my Iietter to him ; a» I ap- 
prove entirely of his marrying again, you may readily aat 
me why I don't marry at all. My circumstancea have 
hitherto been so variable and uncertain in this fluctuatiag 
world, as induce to keep me from engaging in such a state ; 
and now, though they are more settled, and of late (which 
you will be glad to hear) considerably improved, I begin to 
think myself too far advanced in life for such youthful 
undertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons that 
are apt to startle the delicacy of difficult old batchelors. 
I am, however, nut a Httle suspicious that was I to pay a 
visit to Scotland (which I have some thoughts of doing 
soon) I might possibly be tempted to think of a thing not 
easily repaired if done amiss. I have always been of 
opinion that none make better wives than the ladies of 
Scotland ; and yet, who more forsaken than they, while the 
gentlemen are continually running abroad all the world 
over ? Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to return 
for a wife. You see I am beginning to make interest al- 
ready with the Scots ladies. — But no more of this infectious 
subject. — Pray let me hear from you now and then ; and 
though 1 am not a regular correspondent, yet perhaps I 
may mend in that respect. Eememlier mc kindly to your 
husband, and believe me to be, 

■' Your most afEectionate brother, 

■' James Thomson." 
(AddreBsed) " To Mrs. Thomson in Laniirk." 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not active ; 
he would give, on all occasions, what assistance his purse 
would supply ; but the offices of intervention or solicitation 
he could not conquer his sluggishness sufficiently to per- 
form. The affairs of others, however, were not more 
Delected than his own. He had often felt the ii 
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ences of idleness, but he never cured it ; aad was » 
BciouB of his own character, tliat he talked of writing an 
Eastern Tale of " the Man who loved to be in DistresB." 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and inarti- 
culate manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn compo- 
sition. He was once reading to Doddington,' who, being 
himself a reader eminently elegant, was so much provoked 
by his odd utterance, that he snatched the paper from his 
hand, and told him that he did not understand his own 
verseB. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that j 
author's life is best read in his works : his observation 
was not well-timed. Savage, who lived much vHth Thorn-- 
son, oDce told me, how he heard a lady remarking that 
she could gather from his works three parts of his cha- 
racter, that be was a great Lover, a great Swiminer, au4 
rtgoromsly abstinent ; but, said Savage, he knows not anj^ 
love but that of the sex ; he was perhaps never in ooMi 
water in his life ; and he indulges himself in all the luxury 
that comes within his reach. Yet Savage always spoke 
with the most eo^er praise of bis social qualities, his 
warmth and constancy of friendship, and his adherence to-' 
his first a<;quaintance when the advancement of his repu- 
tation had left them behind him." 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the highest 
kind : his mode of thinking, and of expressing his thoughtsi 
is original. His blank verse is no more the blank verse o| 
Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior arg 
the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his die? 
tion, are of his own growth, without transcription, without 
imitation. He thinks in a pecuhar train, and he thinks 
always as a man of genius ; he looks round ou Nature a 
on Life, with the eye which Nature bestows only on b 



^b 



^M 
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poet ; the eye that diatuiguishes, in every thing presented 
to its view, whatever there is on which ima^nation cao 
delight to be detained, and with a mind that at once com- 
prehends the vast, and attends to the minute. The reader 
of the " Seasons " ^ wonders that he never saw hefore what 
Thomson shewa him, and that he never yet has felt what 
Thomson impresses. 

His is one of the works in which blank verse seems 
properly used ; Thomson's wide expansion of general views, 
and his enumeration of circumstantial varieties, would 
have been obstructed and eml>arrasBed by the frequent 
intersection of the sense, which are the necessary effects of 
rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general efEects 
bring before us the whole magnificence of Nature, whether 
pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the splendour 
of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of 
Winder, take in their turns possession of the mind. The 
poet leEids us through the appearances of things as they 
are successively varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and 
imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that our 
thoughts expand with his ima^ry, and kindle with his 
sentiments. Nor is the naturahst without his part in the 
entertainment ; for he is assisted to recollect and to com- 
bine, to arrange his discoveries, and to amplify the sphere 
of his contemplation. 

The great defect of the " Seasons " is want of method ; 
but for this I know not that there was any remedy. Of 
many appearances subsisting all at once, no rule can be 
given why one should be mentioned before another ; yet 
the memory wants the help of order, and the curiosity is 
not excited by suspense or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant. 
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Bucfa as maj be said to be to his ima^s and ttioaghts both 
f Ar'tr lutlrt and fh«ir »hade ; snch as isTest tbem with 
splendour, through which perhapB they are not always 
easily diseerued. It is too exuberant, and Boaietimea jaay 
be chained with filling the eajr more than the mind. 

These Poems, with which I was acquainted at their first 
appearance, I have since found altered and enlai^ed by 
aubseqaent revigaJs,' as the author supposed his judge- 
ment to grow more exact, and as books or coDversation 
extended his knowledge and opened his prospects. They 
are, I think, improved in general ; yet I know not whether 
they have not lost part of what Temple ' calls their nux 
a word which, applied to wines, in its primitive sense^ 
means the flaTour of the soil. 

" Liberty," ° when it first appeared, I tried to read, and 
soon dedsted. I have ne^er tried again, and therefore 
will not hasard either praise or censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not Ut 
be suppre«t : it is said by Lord Lyttelton in the Prol4^a« 
to his poethtunous play, that bis works contained 

" No hne which, dyii^. he oould wish lo blot.** 

' WoiAwonh observes (Hn-jb. loL iiL p. 3SS,ed. 1837) thu 
tbc ioA «4iluii of Tbomspn's Smmhu ikws not eoauin tbe mat str 
paaages ohicb Wanon (in his Eitag im Peft) poiMs om Ibr ■ihiiiii 
■>d tkM thcct and otlwr im|>OTeBeDts hi ib« wb>le work, most hava 
been wMtd tt B hier period. 

> For an mcromMt of BoswelTs fheod, ;iw R«t. ^ 
TcaB|ile, Bad the riw Bgr ntan r j ot BcmwIFs letnn 
wriTk Jktmtm, -nLLf-M:. 

' AM. r. raL D. p. 5. 
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i! Foema of Dr. Watts were by my recommendatioD 

inserted in the late Collection ; ' the readers of which 
are to impute to me whatever pleasure or weariness they 
may find in tho perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Talden. 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17, 1674, at Southampton, 
where his father, of the same name, kept a boarding- school 
for young gentlemen, though common report makes him a 
shoemaker.^ He appears, from the narratife of Dr. Gib- 
bona," to have been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given te books 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn Latin 
when he was four years old, I suppose, at home. He was 
afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pin- 
home, a clergyman, master of the Preeschool at South- 
ampten, to whom the gratitude of his scholar afterwards 
inscribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that a sub- 
scription was proposed for his support at the University ; 

' Johnson, In writing lo beg for details of WatU's life, aiiys ! " I wish 
lo distinguish Wntu, u m&n wlio never wrote but for a good purpose." 
See Letter to Mr. W. Sharp, BoBwell'a Jolatsou, vol. iii. p. 1 ^9. 

' Mr. P. Canningbiuii states that this is a mistake. 

' Br. Gibbons, 1720-1785. In 1743 he «ta " calJed " tn thepftsloral 
charge of the Independent congregation at Haberdasher Hall, and 
continued it till his death. Se wrote a life of Isaac Watlf (1780), and 
aBsisIed Johnson witii mftterialB for his lii^ of Watts. 'Soi'neWaJokneim, 
vol. iv. p. 76 note. 
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but he declared his reBolution to take hia lot with tl»l 
Disaeaters.' Such he waa as every Christian C)iuti4j 
would rejoice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to an academy taught tfl 
Mr. Kowe, where lie had for his companioaa and fello 
students Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. Horte, aftens 
Archbishop of Tuam. Some Latin Esaaya, aupposedfl 
have been written as exerciaes at thia academy, : ' 
degree of knowledge, both philosophical and theolog 
snch as very few attain by a much longer i 
study. 

He was, as he hints in his Miscellaaies, a mab^] 
verses from fifteen to fifty, and in hia youth he appc 
have paid attention to Iiatin poetry. His i 
brother, in the glyconiek * measure, written when he i 
seventeen, are remarkably easy and elegant. Some of | 
other odes are deformed by the Pindarick folly then | 
vailing, and are written with such neglect of all met 
rules as is without example among the ancients; but J 
diction, though perhaps not always esaotly pure, 1 
copiousness and splendour, as ahewa that he was bat i 
very little distance from excellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents 
books upon his memory by abridging them, andi 
leaving them to amplify one system with sun 
another. 

With the congregatio 
I believe. Independents, he com 
year. 

' His father w 

imprisoned for nc 
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At the a^ of twentj he kft the academy, and spent two 
jeftTs in study and devotion a.t the house of his father, who 
treated him with great tendernese ; and hud the happiness, 
indulged to few parents, of living to see hia son eminent 
for literature and venerable for piety,' 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five years, 
as domestich tutor to his son ; and in that time particu- 
larly devoted himself to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and being chosen assistant to Dr. Chauncey, preached the 
first time on the birth-day that compleated his twenty- 
foarth year; probably considering that as the day of a 
second nativity, by which he entered on a new period of 
existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; but, 
soon after his entrance on hia charge, he was seized by a 
dangerous illness, which sunk him to such weakness, that 
the congregation thought an assistant necessary, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price." His health then returned gradually, 
and he performed his duty, till (1712) he was seized by a 
fever of such violence and continuance, that, from the 
feeblenesB which it brought upon him, he never perfectly 
recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his friends 
necessary, and drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas 
Abney,' who received him into his house ; where, with a 
coastajicy of friendship and uniformity of conduct not 
often to be found, he was treated for thirty-six years with 
all the kindness that friendship could prompt, and all the 
attention that respect could dictate. Sir Thomas died 

I His father died Feb. 10, 1736-7. 

' Sunuel Price, died 17^6, and buried in Uuiihill Fields, when; on hU 
gruve is recorded, at hia own request, that he was aaEistanl and co- 
partner to the truly Reverend Dr. Watts for forty-five years. —P. C'US- 

'■' Sir Thomaii Abney (1039-1722), Lord Mayor in 1700. He had a 
icipal share in louuding the Bank of England. 
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about eight years afterwarde ; but he ooatinued with the 
lB.dy and her da.ughterB to the end of his life. The iady 
died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a atate in which the notions of 
patronage and dependence were OTerpowered by the per- 
ception of reciprocal benefits, deserves a particular me- 
morial; and I will not withhold from the reader Dr. 
Gibbona'B ' representation, to which regard is to be paid as 
to the narrative of one who writes what he knows, and what 
is known likewise to multitudes besides. 

" Our uent observation shall be made upon that remark- 
ably kind Providence which brought the Doctor into Sic 
Thomas Abney's family, and continued him there tiU his 
death, a period of no less than thirty-sis years. In the 
midst of his sacred labours for the glorv of Gkid, and ^ood 
of his generation, he is seized with a most violent and 
threatening fever, which leaves him oppressed with ^reat 
weakness, and puts a atop at least to his publick servicesL 
for four years. In this distressing season, doubly so to hiA 
active and pious spirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney'i 
family, nor ever removes from it till he had finished his' 
days. Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations 
of the truest friendship. Here, without any care of his 

n, he had every thing which could contribute to the 
enjoyment of life, and favour the unwearied pursuits of his 
studies. Here he dwelt in a family, which, for piety, order, 
harmony, and every virtue, was an house of God. Here lie 
had the privilege of a country recess, the fragrant bower^ 
the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other advao- 
tages, to sooth his mind and aid his restoration to health 
to yield him, whenever he chose them, most grateful 
intervals from his laborious studies, and enable bim to re- 
turn to them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had it 
' Thoraae Gibbons, D.D., in haMetneiroflieSev. baaa Waits, DJ>^ 
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not been for this most happy event, ha might, as to out- 
ward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, dm^ed on 
through many more years of languor, and inability for 
publick service, and even for profitable study, or perhaps 
might have sunk into his grave under tie ovei-whelming 
load of infirmities in the midet of hia days ; and thus the 
church and world would have been deprived of those many 
excellent sermons and works, which he drew up and pub- 
lished during his long residence in this fajnily. In a few 
years after his eoming hither, Sir Thomas Abney dies ; but 
his amiable consort survives, who shews the Doctor the 
same respect and friendship as before, and moat happily 
for him and great numbers besides ; for, as her riches were 
great, her generosity apd munificence were in full propor- 
tion ; her thread of life was drawn out to a great age, even 
beyond that of the Doctor's; and thus this excellent man, 
through her kindness, and that of her daughter, the pre- 
sent Mre. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree esteemed 
and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits and felicities he 
experienced at his first entrance into this family, till his 
days were numbered and finished, and, like a shock of com 
in its season, he ascended into the regions of perfect and 
immortal life and joy." 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it be considered 
that it comprises an account of six-and-thirty years, and 
those the years of Dr. Watts. 

Prom the time of his reception into this family, his life 
■was no otherwise diversified than by successive publica- 
tions. The series of his works I am not able to deduce ; 
their number, and their variety, shew the intenseness of his 
industry, and the extent of his capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the Dis- 
senters to court attention by the graces of language. What- 
ever they had among them before, whether of learning or 
acuteness, was commonly obscured and blunted by coarse- 
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ii«iss and inelegance of Btyle. He aheiwed them, that z 
and purity luii^ht be ezpreaeed and enforced by polished 
diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a Ci 
gregation, and no reader of hiB works can doubt his fidelity 
or diligence. In the pulpit, though his low stature, whiol 
very little exceeded five feet, graced him with no advanta 
of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his i 
ance made his discourses very efficacious. I once mentioned 
the reputation which Mr. Poster ' had gained by his prope 
delivery to my friend Dr. Havrkesworth. who told 
that in the art of pronunciation he was far inferior to I 
Watts. 

Such was his Sow of thoughts, apd such hia prompiatuf 
of language, that in the latter part of his life he did i 
precompose hia curaory sermons ; but having adjusted ti 
heada, and sketched out some particulara, trutited for si4 
cess to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by ; 
gesticulations ; for, as no corporeal actions have any coi 
apondence with theological truth, he did not see how tl 
could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty aentencea he gave time, hj I 
a short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and publiek instruction he added familiar I 
visits and personal application, and was careful to improve I 
the opportimitieB which conversation offered of diffusing i 
and increasing the influence of religions. 

By his natural tamper he was quick of resentment ; but, I 

' Tbe Rev. James Fosler (1697'1752|, na tloqueiit pre 
Author ol' H J}efeni.-e_ vf Christian reveUitiiin agnimt Tindal, etc. 
thug describes him : — 

" Let modeat Foater, if he will, ratel. 
Ten metropolitans in prenching well." 

Epilogvt io the Satirei, Aid. Pop/, vol. iii. p, j 
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by his established aud habitiial practice, he was jjientle. 
modest, and inoffensive. His tenderneae appeared in his 
attention to childrmi, and to the poor. To the poor, while 
he lived in the family of his friend, he allowed the third 
part of Mh annual revenue, though the whole was not 
a hundred a, year ; and for children, he condescended to 
lay aside the scholar, tlie philosopher, and the wit, to write 
little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted 
to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. 
Every man, acquainted with the common priuciplea of 
human action, will look with veneration on the writer who 
is at one time combating Locke, and at another making a 
catechism for children in their fourth year. A voluntary 
descent from the dignity of science is perhaps the hardest 
lesson that humility can teach. 

As Us mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and 
his industry continual, his writings are very numerous, and 
Ilia subjects various. With his theological works I am 
only enough acquainted to admire his meekness of oppo- 
sition, and his mildness of censure. It was not only in 
his book but in his mind that orthodox was united with 
charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Logick has been received 
into the universities, and therefore wants no private recom- 
mendation ; if he owes part of it to Le Clere, it must be 
considered that no man who undertakes merely to metho- 
dise or illustrate a system, pretends to be its author. 

lu bis metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by the 
late learned Mr. Dyer,' that he confounded the idea of space 
with that of empty iqiiiM, and did not consider that though 
space might be without matter, yet matter being extended, 
could not be without space. 

' Samuel Dyer, died \ni. See account in Maltine'a Life of Dri/den, 
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Few boobs have 1>een pemsed by me with greater pie 
rare than his "' ImproTement of the Mind," of irhich tl 
radical principles maj indeed be found m Locke's " Con 
dnct of the Understanding," bnt they are so expanded a 
ramified by Watts, aa to confer upon him the merit 
a work in the highest degree nsefal and pleasing. Who 
ever has the care of instructing others, may be charged 
with deficience in his duty if this book is not 
mended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of Theol<^ as dietinej 
from his other productions ; but the tmth is, that whatevQ 
lie took in hand was. by his incessant solicitude for soul 
converted to Theology. As piety predominated in l 
mind, it is diffused over his works : under his direction 
may be truly said, Theologite PhUotophia ancillatur, pbiloti 
Bophy is subservient to evangelical instruction ; it is difltJ 
cult to read a pa^je without learning, or at least vrishiug, tt 
be better. The attention is caught by indirect instructicak 
and he that sat down only to reason is on a sudden aaau 
pelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 1728, 
received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsolicii 
diploma, by which he became a Doctor of Kvinity. 
demical honours would have more value, if they 
always bestowed witli equal judgement. 

He continued many years to study and to preac'h, audi 
do good by his instruction and example ; till at last the 
firmities of age disabled him from the more laborious 
of hia ministerial functions, and. being no longer capable 
publick duty, he offered to remit the salary appendant 
it J but his cougr<^tion would not accept the reei(mati< 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last 
him to his iihamber and his bed ; where he w _ 
—•dually away without pain, til] he eipirtMl Nov. 25, 17VL{ 
HVenty-fifth year of his age. 1 
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Few men have left behind such puritj of character, 
or such monitraeiita of laborious piety. He has provided 
inatniction for all ages, from those who are lisping their 
first lessons, t« the enlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locte ; he has left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature 
unexamined ; he has taught the art of reasoning, and the 
e of the stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from tlip mul- 
I tiplicity and diversity of bis attainments, rather than from 
any single performance ; for it would not be safe to claim 
for him the h^hest rank in any single denomination 
of literury dignity ; yet perhaps there was nothing in 
which he would not have excelled, if he had not divided his 
powers to diflferent pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably 
have stood high among the authors with whom he is now 
associated. For his judgement was exact, and he noted 
beauties and faults with very nice discernment ; his imagi- 
nation, as the " Dacian Battle " proves, was vigorous and 
active, and the stores of knowledge were large by which bis 
fancy wan to be supplied. His ear was well-tuned, and his 
diction was elegant and copious. But his devotional poetry 
is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its 
topicks enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctitj 
of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction. 
It is sufficient for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than 
might be expected from the amusements of a Man of Ijet- 
ters, and have different degrees of value as they are more 
or less laboured, or as the occasion was more or less f avour- 
0.ble to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and too 
ffftea in blank verse ; the rhymes are not always sufficiently 
ccx^^spondent. He is particularly unhappy in coining 
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names expressive of characters. His lines are commonlj 
smooth and easy, and his thoughts always religiously pure ; 
but who is there that, to so much piety and innocence, does 
not wish for a greater measure of spriteliness and vigour ? 
He is at least one of the few poets with whom youth and 
ignorance may be safely pleased ; and happy will be that 
reader whose mind is disposed by his verses, or his prose, 
to imitate him in all but his non-conformity, to copy his 
benevolence to man, and his reverence to God. 



( 
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Dp tie birth or early part of tlie life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find anj account 
Hia academical education lie received at St. John's College 
in Cambridge,' where he first solicited the notice of the 
world by some English verses, in the Collection published 
by the University on the death of queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what station 
he passed his Ufe, is not yet discovered. He must have 
published hia "Pastorals" before the year 1708, because 
they are evidently prior to those of Pope.' 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal patron, 
the duke of Dorset," a " poetical Letter from Copenhagen," 
which was published in the " Tatler," and is by Pope in 
one of his first Letters mentioned with high praise, as the 
production of a man who coidd write very nobly. 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily found 
access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour seems not to 
have procured him any thing more than kind words ; since 
he was reduced to translate the " Persian Tales " for Ton- 
son, for which he was afterwards reproached, with this 
additioii of contempt, that he worked for half-a-erown. 
The book is divided into many sections, for each of which 

■ Ambrose Philips mat riuulated Sizar ofSC. John's College, tillijulf, 
ie93. He took his RA. 160S-7, M.A., 1700. 

' Luff^ appaared in the same volume (the 6th) of Toiiaoij's Miscd- 
ianite with the Fasiorah of Fopc, published 1709. 

. Bwl of Dorset, His son Lionel was the first Dnke uf Dorset 
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if lie received haJf-a-crown, Ida reward, a^ writers then were 
paid, was very liberal ; but half-a-crown had a, meau sound. 

He was eniploved in promoting the principles of his- 
party, by epitomising Hacket's " Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams." The ongiuH,! book is written with such depravity 
of geniua, such mixture of the fop and pedant, aa has not 
often appeared. The Epitome is free enough from affecta- 
tion, but has little spirit or vigoiir. 

In 1712 he brought upon the stage "The Dislrert 
Mother," almost a translation of Eacine's " Andromaque.* 
Such a work requires no uncommon powers ; but the friend* 
of PhiUps exerted every art to promote his interest, 
fore the appearance of the play a whole " Spectator," ' nona 
indeed of the best, was devoted to its praise ; while it yet 
continued to be acted, another " Spectator " was written, 1 
tell what impression it made upon Sir Roger ; ^ and on thd 
first night a select audience, says Pope.* was called together 
to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful Epilogue ths ^^ 
was ever yet Epoken on the English theatre. The thraf 
first nights it was recited twice ; and not only continued U 
be demanded through the run, aa it is termed, of the playj 
but whenever it is recalled to the stage, where by peculiaf 
fortune, though a copy from the French, it yet keeps its 
place, the Epilogue is still expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and consequently 
of this, was questioned by a correspondent of the " Spec* 
tator," whose Letter was undoubtedly admitted for the ea3a 
of the Answer, which soon followed, written with mud.^^ 
zeal ajid acrimony. The attack and the defence equallji 
contributed to stimulate curiosity and continue attention; 

• Spence. — JonssomJ' 



inger, p. 46. 
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It may be diBcovered in the defeoce, that Prior's Epilogue 
to " Phaedra " had a. little excited jealousy ; and something 
of Prior's p!an may he discovered in the performante of his 

Of this disjtinguished Epilogue the reputed author was 
the wretched Budgel, whom Addiaon used to denoinioate • 
the man who calie me covsin, ; and when he was asked how 
such a BiUy fellow could write so well, replied, Tlte Epilogue 
VMM quite anollier thing when, I saw itfirst.^ It was known 
in Tonson's family, and told to Garriek, that Addison waa 
lumself the author of it.' and that when it had been at first 
printed with his name, he came early in the morning, be- 
fore the copies were distributed, and ordered it to be given 
to Budgel, that it might add weight to the solicitation 
which he waa then making £or a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. Hia 
play was applauded ; his translations from " Sappho " had 
heen published in the " Spectator ;"' he was an important 
and distinguished associate of clubs witty and political ; 
and nothing was wanting to his happiness, but that he 
should Ije sure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice from 
the publick was his " Six Pastorals," which, flattering the 
imagination with Arcadian aceuea, probably found many 
readers, and might have long passed as a pleasing amuse- 
ment, had they not been unliappily too much commended. 

The rustic Poems of Theocritus' were so highly valued 

* Speiice. — Johnson.' 

I Pojie in SpencB by Singer, p. 257. 

' See Boawell's Johnaoti, vol. i. p. 134. 

» Speciator. tlo. 223, Nov. S, 1711, and No, 229, Nov. 22, ini. 

* The "father of bucoliu poetry" was a native of Syrai:uae, third 
century b.c. 

• Ed. Singer, p. 161. 
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by the Greeks and Romans, that they attracted the imita- 
tion of Virgil, whose " Eclogues " seem to have been uon- 
sidered as precluding all attempts of the same kind; foi; 
no shepherds were taught to sing by any succeeding poet», 
till Nemesian ' and Calphurnius ' ventured their feebla^ 
efforts in the lower age of Latin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon dia* 
covered tliat a dialogue of imaginary swains might be com* 
posed with little difficulty ; because the conversation t 
shepherds excludes profound or refined sentiment; and, 
for images and descriptions, Sat^Ts and Fauns, and Naiads 
and Dryads, were always within call ; and woods i 
meadows, and hills and rivers, supplied variety of matterj 
which, having a natural power to soothe the min d, did not 
quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch ' entertained the learned men of his age witl 
the novelty of modem Pastorals in Latin. Being noi 
ignorant of G-reek, and finding nothing in the word 
Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be corrupted 
by the copiers, and therefore called his own productioiM 
j^glogues, by which he meant to express the talk of gcafe 
herds, though it will mean only the talk of goats, 
new name wa,s adopted by subsequent writers, and amongt 
others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan ' puh 

' M. Aur. Ulympius Nemesianus. 

' CalphurniUB. Sicilian pueL of the thiril centurr. 

' Petrarch (U04-13;4), Wbb more pnmd of his Latin poem callei 
A/rka, the niibject of which is the terminalioTi nf the Senind I'unio 
War, than of tiie sonnets und odes which have mode his name immurtaJ. 
. . . His eclDj-uea, many of which are covert Batiree on the court of , 
Avignon, appear to me more poetical than the A/rica, and are so 
very beautifull; expreaseil. Hailam, Lit, Eur. voL i. p. BO. 

* Baptixta Mantuan, a Latio poet, ones of grtat celebrity, 
calls him " long the poet of schoolrooms," and relates that big oanta 
poraries, beMeving that he would be placeJ by posterity next I ~ 
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lished hia " Bucolicka " with such sueeesB, that they were 
soon dignified by Badius' with a comment, and, as Soaliger 
complained, received into schools, and taught as classical ; 
his complaint was vain, and the practice, however inju- 
dicious, spread far and continued long;. Mantuan was 
read, at least Ln some of the inferior schools of this kin^- 
dom, to the beginning of the present century. The speakers 
of Mantuan carried their disquisitions beyond the country, 
to censure the corruptions of the Church ; and from him 
Spenser learned to employ his swains on topicks of con- 
troversy. 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry into their 
own language: Sannazaro' wrote "Arcadia" in prose 
and verse ; Tasso ^ and Giiarini ' wrote " Pavole Boscha- 
reccie," or Sylvan Dramas ; and all nations of Europe filled 
volumes with " Thyrsis and Damon," and " Thestylis and 
Phyllis." 

Philips think8 it samewhat drange io conceive kovi, in am 
age so atldieted io the Muges, Pastoral Poetry never comes to 
he so tnuek as thought ti/pon. His wonder seems very un- 
seaeoaable; there had never, from the time of Spenser, 
wanted writers to talk occasionally of Arcadia and Str&phon ; 
and half the book, in which he first tried his powers, con- 
sists of dialogues on queen Mary's death, between Tityrus 
and Ctiri/don, or Mopsus and Menalcas. A series or book 

the M&rijais of Mantua, anticipating this aaffrage, erected their Btatasa 
aide by aidB. STantuan h&s long been utterly neglected, and does not 
find a plaif in most selections of Latin poecrjr. 

■ Badina, T. (1463-1535), one of the earliest French printer!!, a man 
of coDsiderable learning. 

■ Giacomo Sannaiaro (USS-1530), Italian poet, bom at Naples, 
quoted by Johnson in L(fe of Cowla/, vid. aupr. vol. i. p. 48. 

' Tasso (1544-1896), published Binaldo, 1662, La Oeruaalemme Libe~ 

* Battisia Guariui (lS37-l6t2), published hia ^p-eat peem, 11 Potior 
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of Pafitorals. however, I know not that any one had the^ 
lately publiehed.' 

Not long afterwards " Pope made the first display of bis 
powers in four Pastorals, written in a very different form. 
Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took Virgil for his 
pattern. Philips endeavonred to be natural, Pope laboured- 
to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addison's 
companions, who were very willing to push him into repu- 
tation. The " Guardian " gave an account of " Pastoral. 
partly critical, and partly historical ; in which, when the 
merit of the modems is compared, TasBo and Ouaxini an 
censured for remote thoughts and unnatural refinements} 
and, upon tbe whole, the Italians and French 
eluded from rm-al poetry, and the pipe of the PastoraJ 
Muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance from Theoeritua 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser b 
Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope wa 
not much delighted ; he therefore drew a comparison 
Phibpa's performance witli hia own, in which, with an un 
esampled and unequalled artifice of irony, though he h^ 
himself always the advantage, he gives the preference i 
Philips. The design of aggrandising himself he disguis^ 
with such dexterity, that, though Addison discovered il 
Steele was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope 
by publishing his paper. Published however it 
(" Guard." 40), and from that time Pope and Philips lived 
in a perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
no proportion between the combatants ; but Philips, thoi 
he could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope 



' See Thi EamhUr, Nos. c 
* Thcj were publiabed in I 



! voluniE with those of Philips. 
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another weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought, with 
Addison's approbation, aa diaaffected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for. indued, there 
is no appearance that any regard was paid to his clamours. 
He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung up a rod at 
Button's, with which ht) threatened txj chastise Pope, who 
appears to have been extremely eiaspew-ted ; for in the 
first edition of his " Letters " he calls Philips rascal, and 
in the last stiU charges him with detaining in his handa 
the subBcriptions for Homer delivered to him by the 
Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to ap- 
propriate the money ; he only delayed, and with sufficient 
meanness, the gratification of him by whose prosperity he 
was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness ; Philips 
became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the absurd 
admiration of his friends, who decorated him with honorary 
garlands which the first breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the House of Hanover 
every Whig eipected to be happy, Philiijs seems to have 
obtained too little notice ; he caught few drops of the 
golden shower, though he did not omit what flattery could 
perform. He was only made a Commissioner of the Lot- 
tery ' (1717), and, what did not much elevate his character, 
a Justice of the Peace. 

The success of hia first play must naturally dispose him 
to turn hia hopes towards the stage ; he did not however 
soon commit liimself to the mercy of an audience, but con- 
tented himself with the fame already acquired, till after 
nine years he produced (1721) "The Briton," a tragedy 
which, whatever was its reception, is now neglected ; though 
one of the scenes, between Yanoc the British Prince and 

' He was made paym&ster of the lottery by Treasury warrant of 
25 January, 1715, wilh a yearly salary of £500. 
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Vahng the Romau General, \s confessed to be written wila 
great dramatick skill, animated by spirit tnJy poetical. 

He bad not been idle though he had been silent ; for l 
exhibited another tragedy the same year, on the story ( 
" Humphry Ihike of Gloucester." This tragedy is onl+j 
remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called " Til 
Freethinker," in conjunction with aRsociates, of whom ofl 
was Dr. Boulter,' who, then only minister of a parish \ 
Southwark, was of so much consequence to the j^TCrfl 
ment, that he was made first bishop of Bristol, and aft 
wards primate of Ireland, where his piety and his charitj 
will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed iindt 
the direction of Boulter, would have nothing in it ini 
or licentious ; its title is to be understood as implying ont 
freedom from unreasonable prejudice. It has been i 
printed in volumes, but is little read ; nor can impartil 
criticism recommend it as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal ea&ayi 
but he knew how to practise the liberahty of greatness ai 
the fidelity of friendship. When he was advanced to t 
height of ecclesiastical dignity, he did not forget the coi 
panion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be slendra 
supported, he took him to Ireland, as partaker of his fc 
tune ; and, making him his aeeretarj, added such prefig 
meuts, as enabled him to represent the county of Arm 
iu the Irish Parliament. 

' Dr, Hugh Soulier, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Irelail£ 
He died Sept. 37, 1742, at which time he was for ihe thirteenth tin 
one of the Lords Justices of (hat kingdom. " Premium Madden 
celebrated him in a poem called Botdtei's Mojmmfnt. Boswell's Johnia 
Tol. i. p. 24S. 

Boollcr was the " one Bishop" to whom "Philips seemed » wfl 
~ " ' Dr. Arbvihaot, Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 6. 
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^B Li December 1726 he was made secretary to the Lord 
^^Ohancellor ; and in Aug;uat 1733 became judge of the Pre- 
rogative Conrt.' 

After the death of his patroE he continued some years 
in Ireland ; but at last longing, as it seems, for his native 
country, he returned (1748) to London, having doubtless 
survived mostof hia friends and enemiea, and among them 
hia dreaded antt^onist Pope." He found however the duke 
of Newcastle still living, and to him he dedicated his 
poems collected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, 
he now certainly hoped to pass some years of life in plenty 
and tranquillity ; but his hope deceived him : he was 
struck with a palsy, and died June 18, 1749, in his seventy- 
eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is, that 
he was eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, and 
that in conversation he was solemn and pompous. He had 
great sensibility of censure, if judgement may be made by 
a single story which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a 
gentleman of great eminence in Staffordshire, " Philips," 
said he, " was once at table, when I asked him. How came 
thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, imd to say I'm goaded on 
by love '! After which question he never spoke again." 

Of the " Distreat Mother " not much is pretended to be 
his own, and therefore it is no subject of criticism : his 
other two tragedies, I believe, are not below mediocrity, 
nor above it. Among the Poems comprised in the late col- 
lection, the " Letter from Denmark " may be justly praised ; 
the Pastorals, which by the writer of the " Guardian " were 
ranked as one of the four genuine productions of the rus- 

' He vras registrar and not judge, and obtained his appointment in Sept. 
1734. 

* Ambrose Philips has been said to be the originnl of Pope's Macir, 
A Charactpr, Aid. P. vol. ii. p. IM, 



tick Muse, cannot surely be deapicable. That they exhibit 
ode of life which does not exist, nor ever existed, is not 
to be objected ; the suppositisn of such a state is allowed 
to Pastoral. In his other ]>oema he cannot be denied the 
praise of lines sometimes elegant ; but he has seldom 
much force, or much comprehension. The pieces that 
please best are those which, from Pope and Pope's adhe- 
rents, procured him the name of Namby Pamby,' the poems 
of short lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and 
characters, from Walpole the gteerer of the realm, to miss 
Pulteney in the nursery. The numbers are smooth and 

ritely, and the diction is seldom faulty. They are not 
loaded with much thought, yet if they had been written by 
Addison they would have had admirers : little things are 
not valued but when they are done by those who cannot do 
greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he 
may fall below his sublimity ; he will be allowed, if he has 
less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least 
half bis book deserves to be read : perhaps he valued moat 
himseH that part, which the critick would reject." 

In the first editidn of the Duncidd. line 3^6 stooil thuH : 
"And NBmbj PBmby be preterred for Wit." 
This nickname waa afterwards replaced by ''Ambrose Philipa." 

' Boswdl gives a few " readings " in thU Life. BoawelrB Johnaan, 
TOl,I». p. 18. 
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^ ILBEET WEST is one of the writers of whom I 
regret iny iuEibility to give a sufficient account ; the 
mtelligence which my enquiries have obtained is general 
tDd scanty. 
I He was the son of the reverend Dr. West ; perhaps him 

published "Pindar" ' at Oxford about the beginning 
f this century. His mother was sister t^ Sir Richard 

femple, afterwaj^is lord Cobham. His father, purposing 

ft educate him for the Chw-ch, sent him first to Eton, and 

fierwards to Oxford ; " but he was seduced to a more airy 

>de of life, by a eommisaion in a troop of horse procured 

1 by his uncle. 

f He continued some time in the army ; though it ia 

irsonable to suppose that he never sunk into a mere 

or ever lost the love or much neglected the pur- 

ut of learning ; and afterwards, finding himself more in- 

Bed to civil employment, he laid down his com.mis3ioQ, 

iged in business under the lord Townshend, then 

Dretary of state, with whom he attended the king to 

aiover. 

( His adherence to lord Townshend ended in nothing but 

jaomination {May 1729) to be clerk -extraordinary of the 

' Vindari Cannina, ^c, Ciira B. West et Hob. Welatud, OKon, 1697, 

' Gilbert Weal, son of Richard, of Wratmiiuler, doctor, Ciirtatchuridl, 
Mticulated 16Ih Mareh, 1721-2, aged 18) B.A.,IT2B; D.CL. by 
UamH, 30th March, 174a. Foster, Atiimini Oxonirruia, 
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Privy Councii, whicli produued no immediate profit ; for it 
only placed him in a. state of expectation and right of suc- 
ceeaion, and it was very long before a vacancy admitted 
him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in a> 
very pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, where he de- 
voted himself to learning, and to piety. Of his learning 
the late . Collection exhibits evidence, which would have 
been yet fuller if the diBsertations which accompany his 
version of "Pindar"' had not been improperly omitted. 
Of his piety the influence haa, I hope, been extended far by 
hia " Observations on the Kesurrection," published in. 
1747, for which the University of Oxford created him a. 
Doctor of Laws by diploma (March 30, 174S) and would 
doubtless have reached yet further had he lived to com- 
plete what he had for some time meditated, the Evidences 
of the truth of the New Testement. Perhaps it may not 
be without effect to tell, that he read the prayers of the 
pwblicfe liturgy every morning to his f amil y, and that <m 
Sunday evening he called his servants into the parlour, 
ajid read to them first a sermon, and then prayers. 
Crashaw is now not the only maker of verses to whom 
may be given the two venerable names of " Poet audi 
Saint."" ( 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton ^ and Pitt, who, 
when they were weary of faction and debates, used at 
Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table, and lite> 
rary conversation. There is at Wickham a walk made by 



' Odee of Pindar, with several other plecee in prose hi 
laled from tbe Greek ; tu which is profiled a diesertBtiun i 
games bj Gilbert West, D.C.I^, Lond. I '49. 4(o. 

' " Poet and saint ! to thee alone are given 

The two most sutred names of Earth and Heate 
Cnwley on the Death of Mr. Crasbaw. 
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Pitt ; and, vhat ia of far more importance, at Wiekham 
Lyttelton received that conviction which produced hia 
" I>iaaert,ation on St. Paul." 

These two illustrious friends had for a. while listened to 
the blandishments of infidelity, and when West's book was 
published, it was bought by some who did not know his 
change of opinion, in expectation of new objections a^nst 
Christianity ; and as InfideJs do not want mali^ity, they 
revenged the disappointment by calling him a methodist, 

Mr. West's income was not larg^e ; and his friends ea- 
deaToured, but without success, to obtain an augmentation. 
R is reported, that the education of the young prince ' was 
offered to him, but that he required a more extensive 
power of superintendence than it was thought proper to 
allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived 
to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the Privy Council 
(1752), and Mr, Pitt at last had it in his power to make 
him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital.' 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late 
to be long enjoyed : nor could it secure him from the 
calamities of life; he lost (175S} his only son; and the 
year after (March 26), a stroke of the palsy brought to the 
grave one of the few poets to whom the grave might be 
without its terrors.^ 

Of his translations I have only compared the first Olym- 
pick Ode with the original,' and found my expectation 
surpassed, both by its elegance and its exactness. He does 
not confine himself to his author's train of stanzas; for he 

I Afterwards George III. 

' Weat nan under iceaaurer. The pRymasur of the forces was 
treasurer. — P. CuHBlseHAii. 

^ Mrs. Montagu (Letters, vol. lit. p. 105), baa left a eharmiDg account 
of his wife, who aurvived bim and died Sept, 1757. 

' Pindar, Olymp. i. 5-10. 
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saw that the difference of the languages required n difFi-- 
■™'"° '-■f **■" '-'PirililiiTTt nnjiimil a different mode of versifi^ 
cation. The first strophe is emiuentlT happy ; in the 
Becond he has a littlb strayed from Pindar's meaning, who 
says, if thou, my gout, teishegt to speak of games, look not 
the detert shy for a planet hotter tlian the sun, iior ehtUl we 
teU of nobler gamee tJian those of Olympia. 
times too paraphraBticaJ. Pindar bestows upon Hiero an 
epithet, which, in one word, signifies delighting in horaee 
word which, in the translation, generates these lines : 

" Hiero's royat brows, wliose care 

Tenils the courser'? noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 

FleasM n> train the yoiithfiil steed." 

Pindar says of Pelopa, that he came alone in the dark to iU 
While 8ea; and West, 

" Near the hillQW-beateii side 
Of the foain-besilvet'd main. 
Darkling, and aloue, he stood : " 

which however is less e^nberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination, di» 
cover many impiertections ; but West's version, so fcr as 3 
have considered it, appears to be the product of gresfc' 
labour and great abilities. 

His "Inatitution of the Garter" ' (1742) is written vrith 
BufGdent knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the 
age to which it is referred, and with great elegance of dic- 
tion ; but, for want of a process of events, neither know^ 
ledge nor ele^nce preserve the reader from wearine^. 

His " Imitations of Spenser " are very auccessfullr per- 
formed, both with respect to the metre, the language, and 
the fiction ; and being engaged at once by the eic«Uence of 
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the sentimentis, ood the artifice of the copy, the tnind has 
two amusements together. But such compositions are not 
to be reckoned among the great atchievements of intellect, 
because their effect is local and temjMjrary ; they appeal not 
to reason or passion, but to memory, and pre-auppose an 
aociidental or artificial state of mind. An. Imitation of 
Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, by whom 
Spenser has never been perused. Works of this kind may 
deserve praise, as proofs of great industry, and great nicety 
of observation ; but the highest praise, the praise of genius, 
they cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those 
of which the effect is co-estended with ratiomil nature, or 
at least with the whole circle of polished lite ; what is less i 
than this can be only pretty, the plaything of fashion, and | 
the amusement of a day. 

There is in the " Adventurer " a paper of verses given to 
one of the authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have 
been written by him. It should not be concealed, however, 
that it is printed with Mr. Jago's name in Dodsley's Col- 
lection, and is mentioned as his in a Letter of Shenstone's. 
Perhaps West gave it without naming the author ; and 
Hawkeaworth, receiving it from him,'tbought it his ; for hia 
he thought it, as he told me, and as he tells the publick. 
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/• TT.T.TA M COLLIKS was born at Chichester on the 
twenty-fifth of December, about 1?20.' His father 
was a hatter of good reputation. He was in 1733, as Dr. 
Warton has kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Win- 
<:heater College, where he was educated by Dr. Burton, 
His English eiereisea were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the publick by some 
verses to a Lady weeping,' published in " The Gtentleman'a 
Magazine." ' 

In 1 740, he stood first in the list of the scholars ti) be re- 
ceived in succession at New College ; but unhappily there 
was no vacancy. This was the original misfortune of his 
life. He became a Commoner of Queen's College,* pro- 
bably with a scanty maintenance ; but was in about half a 
year elected a Demy of Magdalen College,' where he con- 
tinued till he bad taken a Bachelor's degree," and then sud- 
denly left the University ; for what reason I know not that 
he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary adven- 

' The date of his baptism in the register of the parish of St. Paler the 
Gieat is 1T2I-2, 1st Januu-y. See Life prefixed to the Aldine Cailhi^, 
by William Moy Thomas. 

' Aid, Collins, p. \0D. 

' Gmt.'i Mag. for Janoary, 1739, sigaed AmtiBiuB, and Ke Johnson's 
note to Uichots in Geni.'s Mag., January, 17S5. 

* Uarcb aind, 1739.40, ' In 1741. 

• Nov, 18th, 1743. 
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turer, with manv projects in hia head, and very little Dione; 
in his pocket. He designed many works ; but his great 
fault was irresolution, or the frequent caUs of immediate 
necessity broke his schemes, and suffered him to pursue no 
settled purpose. A man, doubtful of his dinner, or trem- 
bling at a creditor, is not much disposed to abstracted 
meditation, or remote enquiries. He pubhshed proposal* 
for a History of the Eerival of Learning ; and I haTg 
heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tentli, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor,' Bat 
probably not a page of the History was ever written, 
planned several tra^dies, but he only planned them. Hq 
wrote now-and-theu odes and other poems, and did some- 
thing, however little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His appearanoQ 
was decent and manly ; his knowledge considerable, hitf 
views extensive, his conversation elegant, and hie diBposi-> 
tion chearful. By degrees I gained his confidence ; andi 
one day was admitted to him when he was immured by » 
bailiff, that was prowling in the street. On this 
recourse was liad to the booksellers, who, on the credit oA 
a translation of Aristotle's Poeticks, which 
write with a large commentary, advanced as much mon^ 
as enabled him to escape into the country. He shewed me 
the guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards his unclsr 
Mr. Martin,^ a lieutenant-colonel, left him about two thou- 
sand pounds ; a sum which Collins could scarcely think ex- 
haustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The 
guineas were then repaid, and the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for happiness. Collins, who, white 

' Warton's Essay on Pope, vol, i. p. IS. 

' MftTtin Bladea, uncle to William Collins, left him an esute, 
He published a translation of Cesar's ComtneDtaries, and waa Cump- 
tcolier of the Customs in 17 14. Gilberl, Hisl. Cily of DnUin, vol. U 
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he studied to live,' felt no evil but poverty, no aooner lived to 
atvdy than his life was assailed by more dreadful calajnities, 
disease and in sanity. 

Having formerly written his character," while perhaps it 
iraa yet more distinctly impressed upon my memory, I shall 
insert it here, 

"Mr. Collins wa,a a, man of extensive literature, and 
of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only with 
the learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages. He bad employed his mind cbiefly 
upon works of fiction, and subjects of fancy ; and. by in- 
dulging some pecuhar habits of thought, was eminently de- 
lighted with those flights of im^nation which pass the 
bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only 
by a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. He loved 
fairies, genii, giants, and monsters; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the mag- 
nificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water-falls of 
Blysian gardens. 

" This was however the character rather of his inclination 
than his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty 
of extravagance, were always desired by him. but were not 
always attained. Yet aa dihgence is never wholly lost ; if 
hia efforts sometimes caused harshness and obscurity, they 
likewise produced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed of excellence, 
led him to oriental fictions and allegorical imagery ; and 
perhaps, while he was intent upon description, he did not 
sufficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the produc- 
tions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
knowledge either of books or life, but somewhat obstructed 
in its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 

' Cf. Johnson's line in the Prologue on opening Drarj Lane Theatre, 
"For wc that lice to please, mast please to live," 

' In FatnUes and Wolff's Poetical Catmdar, vol, xii, p. tlO, 
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" His morals were pure, and his opinions pious ; 
long continuance of poverty, and long habits of dlasipatioi^ 
it cannot be espected that any character should be exactly 
uniform. There is a degree of want by which the freedon 
of agency ie almost destroyed; and long association "witl 
fortuitous companions will at last relax the strictnees a 
truth, and abate the fervour of sincerity. That thia majXi 
wise and virtuous as he was, passed always unenta>n.gle4 
through the snares of life, it would be prejudice and tem& 
rity to affirm ; but it may be said that at least he preserved 
the source of action unpolluted, that his principles " 
never shaken, that his distinctions of rightand wrong wen 
never confounded, and that his faults had nothing 
malignity or design, but proceeded from some unexpected 
pressure, or casnal temptation. 

" The latter port of his life cannot be remembered boi 
with pity and sadness. He languished some years undes 
that depression of mind which enchains the faculties withi 
out destroying them, and leaves reason the knowledge o 
right without the power of pursuing it. These clouds 
which he perceived gathering on his intellects, he endea) 
Toured to disperse by travel, and passed into France j bii^ 
found himself constrained to yield to his maladv, and r 
turned. He was for some time confined in a house • 
lunaticks, and afterwards retired to the care of his sister *■ 
in Chichester, where death in 1756 came to his reUef," 

" After his return from France, the writer of this charaoi 
ter paid him a visit at Islington, where he was waiting f 
his sister, whom he had directed to meet him ; there wi 

' AJterwards married lo the Rev. Dr. Dnrnford. She died 
Chichester, Nov. 1789. — P. CujiNiNOHim. 

' Collins died on the I2lli Jnne, 1759, and on the 15th waa buried _ 
the church of St Andrew's, CbicbsBter. There is a, mural monument to 
his memory in Chichester Cathedral, with a fine bas-relief by FlaxtDau.- 
P. CcmiNOHui. 
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then nothing of disorder dificemible in his mind by any but 
himself ; but he had withdrawn from study, and travelled 
with no other boot than an Enghsh Testament, such as 
children carry to the Bchool : when his friend took it into 
his hand, out of curiosity to see what companion a Man of 
Letters had chosen, I have hut one book, said Collins, but 
that is the beat." ' 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delighted 
to converse, and whom I yet remember with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by his 
learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother ; to whom he 
spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental Eclogues, as not 
sufficiently expressive of Asiatick manners, and called them 
his Irish Eclogues. He shewed them, at the same time, an 
ode inscribed to Mr. John Hume,^ on the superstitions of 
the Highlands ; which they thought superior to hie other 
works, but which no search has yet found. ^ 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but general 
laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital than 
intellectual powers. What he spoke wanted neither judge- 
ment nor spirit; but a few minutes exhausted him, so that 
he was forced to rest upon the couch, till a short cessation 
restored his powers, and he was again able to talk with his 
former vigour. 

' See an interesting letter, deecribing Collins, from Gilbert Whit« 
(the c«lefar>ted aatbor of the NaiJiral Hislon/ ijf Sttbonte) to the Genlte- 
man's Magazine. Aid. Collitu, p. rai. ; see eleo Boawdl'a Johnson, vol. i. 
p. 214. 

^ Mr. John Home, anthor of the TWigedy of Dovglw, who visited 
Winchester daring the jear 1749, and there made the acquaintance of 
CalliDS. 

" Home seems la have carried away witb him an unlinishcd sketch of 
this poem, which many 3>ears after the death of Collins was ibund and 
published in the Transactions of the Koy al Society of Edmbnrgli. This 
publication was qokkl; followed by a complete edition, the aulheDlicity 
h has, however, been disputed. 
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The approaches of this dreadful malady he be^n to feel 
sooa after his uncle's death ; and, mththe iiBiia.1 neaknesi 
of men ao diseased, ea^rly snatehed that temporary relief 
with which the table and the bottle flatter and seduce. 
But hia health continually declined, and he grew more and 
more burtheusome to hitoaelf . 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may be 
added, that Ms diction was often harsh, unskilfully 
laboured, and injudiciously selected. He affected the obso- 
lete when it was not worthy of revival ; and he puts his 
words out of the common order, seeming to think, with 
some later candidates for fame, that not to write prose is 
certainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow 
motion, clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so the 
poetry of Collina may sometimes extort praise when it gives 
little pleasure.' 

Mr. Colhns's first production is added here from the 
" Poetical Calendar" : 

TO MISS AURELIA C E. 

Oir HUB WEBPINO A.T HEE SISTBK'S WEDDnrO." 

" Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 
You may be iiappj in your turn. 

And seize the treasure you regret. 
"With Love united Hymen stands, 

And softly whispers to your charms ; 
' Meet but your lover in my bands, 

' Tou'll find your siatet in hia arms.' " 



t by Flaxman was erected by subscription in 1789 in 
Chichester Cathedral. 

" Aid. Collins, p, 100. Mr. Cunningham points out that Collins's 
OdtB, the Tolanie which endears h is name to every reader of true poetry, 
is a Hmall octavo offlfty-t wo pages, dated 1747, and published by Andrew 
Millar, and thai the Oriental Eclogues were published in 1742. 
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JOHN DYER, of whom I have no other account to give 
than hia own Letters, published with Hughea's corre- 
Bpondenc«, and the notes added by the editor, have afforded 
me, waa bom in 1700,' the second son of Robert Dyer of 
Aberg'lasney, in Ca^rmarth en shire, a solicitor of great 
capacity and not*. 

He passed through Westminster-school under the care of 
I>r. Preind, and was then called home to be iostructed in 
his father's profession. But hia father died soon, and he 
took no delight in the study of the law, but, having always 
amused himself with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and 
became pupil to Mr. Kichardaon,' an artiat then of high 
reputation, but now better known by his books than by his 
pictures. 

Having studied awhile under hia master, he became, as 
he tella hia friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered 
about South Wales and the parts adjacent ; ' but he 
mingled poetry with painting, and about 1727 printed 
" Grongar HiU " in Lewis's " Miscellany." 

■ This date ia j};i>en bf Mr. CuQciiiKham as lfi9S or I69». 

' Jonalhan Kiuhnrdson, 1665-1745. After th<i death of Knelier 
(IT23) he become the most popular portrait paititiir of the day. He 
wrote several essays on painting and the criticism of painlirg, and, 
with hia son, explanalnry notes on Paradise Lost, 

' The ttitar-piece al Newtown, in Moiunoiithshire, " The Last Supper," 
is said to be by Dyer. — F. Ccnkikobam. 
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Being, probably, unsatiflfied witli hie own proficiency, 
he, like other paintera, travelled to Italy ; and i 
back in 1740, published the " Ruins of Kome." 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did 
not ma.ke much use of his acquisitions in painting, what- 
ever they might be ; for decline of health, and love of 
study, determined him to the church. He therefore en- 
tered into orders ; and, it seems, married about the same 
time a lady of the name of Ensor ; " whose ffrand-mother," 
says he, " was a Shakspeare, descended from a brother of 
every body's Shakspeare ; " by her, in 1756, he had a son" 
and three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was a long time but slender. 
His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, Caltborp 
in Leicestershire of eighty pounds a year, on which he 
lived ten years, and then exchanged it for Belchford i 
Lincolnshire of seventy-five. His condition now began to 
mend. Li 1761, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year; and in 1755 the 
Chancellor ' added Kirkby, of one hundred and ten. 
complains that the repair of the house at Coningsby, and 
other expences, took away the profit. 

In 1757 he pubhshed the " Fleece," his greatest poetical 
work ; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to a 
critical visiter, with more eipectatjon of success than the 
other could easily admit. In the conversation the author's 
age was asked ; and being represented as advanced in life. 
Be mil, said the critieb, be buried in woollen. 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor 
long enjoy the increase of his preferments; for in 1758 
he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require 

I Lord Bardwicke. 
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an elaborate criticism. " Grongar Hill " ia the happiest of 
big prodiictioDS : it is not indeed very accurately written ; 
but the scenes which it displays are so pleasing, the images 
which they raise bo welcome to the mind, and the reflec- 
tions of the writ«r so consonant to the general sense or 
experience of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be 
read again. 

The idea of the " Euins of Rome " strikes more but 
pleases less, and the title raises greater expectation than 
the performance gratifies. Some passages, however, are 
conceived with the mind of a poet ; as when, in the neigh- 
bourhood of dilapidating Edifices, he says, 



" At dead of night 

The hermit oft, 'midst his oriaoua, hears, 
Aghast, the voice of Time disparting tow( 



Of the " Fleece," ' which never became popular, and is 
now universally neglected, I can say little that ia likely to 
recall it to attention. The woolcomber and the poet ap- 
pear to me such discordant natures, that an attempt to 
bring them together is to couple the eerpent with the fowl. 
When Dyer, whose mind was not unpoetical, has done his 
utmost, by interesting his reader in our native commodity, 
by interspersing rural imagery, and incidental digressions, 
by cloathing small images in great words, and by all the 
-writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and manu- 
facture, sink him under insuperable oppression ; and the 
disgust which blank verse, encumbering and encumbered, 
superadds to an unpleasing subject, soon repels the reader, 
however wilUng to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may counter- 
balance this weight of censure. I have been told that 
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Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, has a right to be 
heard, said, "That he would regulate his opinion of the 
reigning taste by the fate of Dyer's * Fleece ; ' for, if that 
were ill received, he should not think it any longer reason- 
able to expect faime from excellence." 
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TTLLIAM SHENSTONE, the son of Thomas Shen- 
etone and Anne Pen, was born in November 1714,' 

at the Leaaowes in Hales-Owen. one of those insulated dis- 
tricts which, in the division of the kingdom, was appended, 
for some reason cot now discoverable, to a distant county ; 
and which, though surrounded bj Warwickshire and Wor- 
cestershire, belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps thirty 
miles distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of 
the " School- mistress " has dehvered to posterity ; and soon 
received such delight from books, that he was always call- 
ing for fresh entertainment, and expected that when any of 
the family went to market a new book should be brought 
him, which when it came, was in fondness carried to bed 
and laid by him. It is said, that when his request had 
been neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of 
the same form, and pacified him for the night. 

Aa he grew older, he went for a while to the Grammar- 
school in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr 
Cmmpton, an eminent school-master at Solihul, where he 
distinguished himself by the quickness of his progress. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived of his 
father, and soon after (Au^st 1726) of his grandfather; 
and was, with his brother, who died afterwards unmarried, 
left to the care of his grandmother, who managed the 
estate. 

' ShenatDiie matricolated 25th Mbj, 1732, aged IT. 
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From school lie was sent in 1732 to Pembroke CoUege 
in Ojiford,' a society which for half a centurj has been 
eminent for English poetry and elegant literature. Here 
it appears that he found delight and advantage ; for ha 
continued hie name in the book ten years, though he took 
no degree. After the first four years he put on the Ciri 
lian's gown, but without shewing any intention to e 
in the profeaaion. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death li 
his grandmother devolved his afiairs to the care of the 
reverend Mr. Dolman of Brome in Staffordshire, i 
attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English poetry ; a; 
in 1737 published a small Miscellany, without his name 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquai 
with life ; and was sometimes at Ijondoo, sometimes at> 
Bath, or any other place of pubhck resort ; bat he did n 
forget his poetry. He published in 1740 his " Judgement 
of Hercules," addressed to Mr. Lyttelton, whose intereall 
he supported with great warmth at an election .- this wa* 
two years afterwards followed by the " School-mi Btrese." 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for his e 
and leisure, died in 1745, and the care of his own fortune 
Quw fell upon him. He tried to escape it a while, an^J 
lived at his house with his tenants, who were diatantlj 
related ; but, finding that imperfect possession inconve- 
nient, he took the whole estate into his own hands, i 
to the improvement of its beauty than the increase of it* 
produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and his 
ambition of rural elegance: he b^an from this time to 
point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle hi» 
walks, and to wind his waters ; which he did with such. 
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judgement and such fancy, as made bis little domain the 
eoyy of the great, and the admiration of the skilful ; a 
place to be visited by travellers, and copied by designers. 
Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to 
place a bench at every turn where there is an object to 
catch the view ; to make water run where it will be heard, 
and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave intervals 
where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the planta- 
tion where there is something to be hidden, demands any 
great powers of mind, I will not enquire ; perhaps a sullen 
and surly speculator may think such performan<!e8 rather 
tJie sport than the business of human reason. But it must 
be at least confessed, that to embellish the foi-m of nature 
is an innocent amusement ; and some praise must be 
allowed by the most supercilious observer to him, who 
does best what such multitudes are contending to do well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone ; but, like aU 
other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its 
aliatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and his rival, 
whose empire, spacious and opulent, looked with disdain 
on the petty State that appeared behind it. For a while 
the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their acquain- 
tance of the little fellow that was trying t« make himself 
admired ; but when by degrees the Leasowes forced them- 
selves into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity 
which they could not suppress, by conducting their visitants 
perversely to inconvenient {mints of riew, and introducing 
them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; in- 
juries of which Shenstone would heavOy complain. Where 
there is emulation there will be vanity, and where there is 
vanity there will be folly. 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye ; he valued 
what he valued merely for its looks ; nothing raised his in- 
dignation more than to ask if there were any fishes in his 
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His house was mean, and he did not improre it ; his 
care was of hia grounds. When he came home from hix 
walks he might, find his floora flooded by a shower through, 
the broken roof; but could spare no money for its ra- 
paration.' 

In time hia expences brought clamours about him, that 
overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's song ; and 
hia groves were haunted by beinga very different from 
fawns and fairies. He spent his estate in adorning it, 
his death was probably hastened by his anxieties. He waa 
a lamp that spent its oil iu blazing. It is said, that if he 
had lived a little longer he would have been assisted by a 
pension : such bounty could not have been ever more pro- 
perly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked is not certain ;: 
it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at Leasowea,' of a putrid fever, about five 
on Friday morning, February 11, 1/63; and was buried 
by the side of his brother in the chureh-yard of Halea- 

He was never married, though he might have obtained 
the lady, whoever she was, to whom his " Pastoral Ballad' 
was addressed. He is represented by his friend Dodsley 
as a man of great tenderness and generosity, kind to all 
that were within his influence ; but, if once offended, not 
easily appeased ; inattentive to ceconomy, and careless of 
his expences ; in his person larger than the middle size, 
with something clumsy in his form ; very negligent of hia 
cloatbs, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair 
ticular manner ; for he held that the fashion was no rule 

' Mr. Cunningham here gives a long extract from b letter of Bishi^ 
Percy, giving a very ditferent account of Sbenalone's bin 
and adds, " I have heard Mr. Kt^era (the poet) speak mOBt highly uf tbo 
beauty of the Lessowes, as bo in hisyoutli n.'mernb«red the''/r 

' Johnson visited tlie LeasoweB in 1774. Bogwell'a JbAiuon, vol. t. 
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of dresB, and that every man waa to suit his appearance to 
his natural form.'^ 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor liia curiosity 
active ; he had no value for those parta of knowledge which 
he had not himself cultivated. 

His life waa unstained by any crime ; the " Elegy on 
Jesse," which has been supposed to relate an unfortunate 
and criminal amour of hia own, was known by his friends 
to have been suggested by the story of Miss Godfrey in 
Richardson's " Pamela." 

What Gray thought of hia character, from the perusal 
of his ■■Letters," was this: 

"I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's 
' Letters.' Poor man ! he waa always wishing for money, 
for fame, and other distinctions ; and his whole philosophy 
conaisted in living against his will in retirement, and in a 
place which his taste had adorned ; but which he only en- 
joyed when people of note came to see and commend it : 
his correspondence is about nothing else but this place and 
his own writings, with two or three neighbouring clergy- 
men, who wrote verses too." ' 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballada, humo- 
rous sallies, and moral'pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in hie Preface very 
judiciously and diacriminately explained. It ia, according 
to hia account, the effusion of a contemplative mind, aome- 
times plaintive, and always serious, and therefore superior 
to the glitter of slight ornaments. His compositions suit 
not ill to thia deacription. Hia topicks of praise are the 
domeatick virtues, and his thoughts are pure and simple ; 
but, wanting combination, they want variety. The peace 
of solitude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
security of an humble station, can fill but a few pages. 
' Dodsley's preface to Shsnatone's Works, 
» Gray to Mr. Nicholls, Jnna 24, 1769. 
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That of which the eBsence is uniformity will be soon de- 
scribed. His Elegies have therefoi^ too much resemblance 
of each other. 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, smooth 
and easy ; but to this praise his claim is not constant : his 
diction is oftea harah, improper, and affected ; his words 
ill-coined, or ill-chosen, and his phrase unskilfully in- 
verted. 

The "Lyrick Poems" are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, without 
the load of any weighty meaning. Prom theae, however, 
" Rural Elegance " hB.s some right to be excepted. I once 
beard it praised by a very learned lady ; and though the 
lines are irregular, and the tbougfa diffused with too 
much verbosity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both 
philosophical atgument and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any escellent ; the " Skylark" 
pleases me best, which has however more of the epigram 
than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his " Pastoral Ballad " demand 
particular notice. I cannot but regret that it is pastoral ; 
an intelligent reader, acquainted with the scenes of real 
life, sickens at the mention of the crook, the pipe.'^e sheep, 
and the kidi, which it ie not necessary to bring forward to 
notice, for the poet's art is selection, and he oi^ht to show 
the beauties without the grossness of the country life. Hia 
stanza seems to have been chosen in imitation of Kowe'a 
"Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any mind 
denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with love or 
nature: 

" I priz'd every hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh, 
^^^^ And I griere that I pris'd them no more. 
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^f " When fnrc'd the fair nymphs to forego, i 
H What angniah I felt in mj heart ! 1 
^H Yet 1 thought — but it might not he eo. ^^^J 
^1 'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. ^^^H 


^B "She gaz'd, as I hIowI; withdrew; ^^^^H 
^B My path I could hardly discern ; ^^^H 
H 8o sweetly she hade me adieu, ■ 
^V I thought that she bade me return." 1 


^^ In the second this passage has its prettineBS, though it 1 
be not equal to the former : • 1 


" I have found out a gift for my fair ; 1 
^_ I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 1 
^K But let me that plunder forbear, 
^B She will say 'twafi a barbarous deed \ 


^H " For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd, 
^H Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
^H And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 
^P Such tenderness fall from her tongiie." 


In the third he mentions the common-places of amorous 
poetry with some uddrcBs : 


^- " 'Tis his with mock passion to glow ; 
^L 'Tis hia in smooth tales to unfold, 
H How her face is aa bright as the snow, 
^K And her bosom, be sure, is as cold : 


^B " How the nightingales labour the strain, 
^B With the notes of hia charmer to vie ; 
^H How they vary their accents in Tain, 
^H Repine at her triumphs, and die." 


^B In the fourth I find nothing better than this natural 
Btrain of Hope : 


^H " Alaa ! from the day that we met, 

^H What hope of an end to my woes P 

^H When I cannot endure to forget . 

^1 The glance that undid my repose. ^^J 
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" Tet Time mmj diminiak tbe p*in : 

Tbe flover. umI the alinib. aixl tlw -tree. 

Which I rear'd for her plewure in *»iii. 
Id lime tniLr haie cocnfon tVT me." 

His " Levities " are br their titk exempted from the 
^eTeiities of criticism ; ret it may be remkAed. in a few 
w<«da. that his hmnoor is ^ometiines groM, and seUoBi 

Of the Honl Poems the first is tbe "Cbaaee of Bor- 
eake," fiom XeDophi>D. The nomhers are amooth, the 
dictioB degant, and the thoughts just ; but aoatMamg of 
(igDor perhaps is still to be wished, which it mi^it Ittve 
had br brentr and compression. Hi< " Fate of Ddiou^" 
has an air of gaiety, but not « yerr {Minted geoentl noraL 
His blan^ verses tho% that cau read them may probably 
find to be lite the Uuik yerses of his netgltboaTS. ** Zion 
andHoaDar**UdaiTed&i»i tbeoU lHlkd.''l>id7iaa sot 
kMToCa ^iuishl*d7**— -Ivialiit«eIleiioa^to«idiii 
n ue in Ajrme. 

The " Sdooi-Bustnaa,'* of wUch I knor iwt wink dani 
the Mcnl Wcwb, is sanely th^ aaoHi 
IWiidDptknalft 
fmitiaaiar itjle^ ia I^A and ffaort <wpoaitio^ eoirtn-. 
bBtMHttAtothe' 
twoia 
tfae on^^aal voAar m tke style, wmd b ct w MM 

The sa»>l 
■ad ^mpfioty ; hia genefal defiKt is 
MB aad ywiety. Had Us Miad beea better atcmd viOi 
kaewledge, vhether be coold have beat gieat, 1 btam aotj 
k coald oateialy have beea ignTaHr 
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THE following life waa writtea,' at my requeat, by a 
gentlemaa ' who had better iafoFmation than I could 
' easily have obtained ; and the publick nill perhaps wish 
that I had solicited and obtained more such favours from 



" Deae Sib, 

" In consequence of our different conversations about 
authentick materials for the life of Young, I send you the 
following detail. It is not, I confesa, immediately in the 
line of my profession ; hut hard indeed is our fate at the 
bar, if we may not call a few hours now-and-tben our own. 

Of great men something must always be said to gratify 
curiosity. Of the great author of the " Night Thoughts " 
much has been told of which there never could have been 
proofs ; and little care appears to have been taken to tell 
that of which proofs, with little trouble, might have been 
procured. 

Edward Young was born at Upham, near Winchester, 
in June 1681. He was the son of Edward Young, at 
that time Fellow of Winchester College and Rector of 
Upham ; who was the son of Jo. Young of Woodhay 
in Berkshire, styled by Wood geiUleman. In September 
1682 the Poet's father was collated to the prebend of Gil- 
l-.lingham Minor, in the church of Sarum, by bishop Ward. 




M 



"When Ward's faculties were impaired by age, his duties 
■e neuesBarilj performed by othera. We learn from 
Wood, that, at a visitation of Sprat, July the 12tli, 1666, 
the Prebendary preached a Latin sermon, afterwards pub- 
lished, with which the Bishop was so pleased, that he told 
the Chapter he was concerned to find the preacher had on© 
of the worst prebends in their church. Some time after 
this, iu consequence of his merit and reputation, or of the 
interest of Ijord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, he dedicated' 
two volumes of sermons, he was appointed chaplain to 
King William and Queen Mary, and preferred to the 
deanerj of Sarum. Jacob, who wTot« in 1720, says, he 
chaplain and clerk of the closet to the late Queen, who 
honoured him by standing godmother to the Poet. His 
fellowship of Winchester he resigned in favour of a Mr. 
Harris, who married his only daughter. The Dean died at 
Sarum, aft«r a short illness, in 1705, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. On the Sunday after his decease Bishop 
Burnet preached at the cathedral, and began his sermon 
with saying, " Death has been of late walking round us, 
and making breach upon breach upon us, and has now 
carried away the head of this body with a stroke; so th&fe. 
he, whom you saw a week ago distributing the holy 
mysteries, is now laid in the dust. But he still lives in the 
many excellent directions he has left us, both how to live 
and how to die." 

The Dean placed his son upon the foundation at Win- 
chester College, where he had himself been educated. At 
this school Edward Toung remained till the election after 
his eighteenth birth -day, the period at which those upon 
the foundation are superannuated. Whether he did not 
betray bis abilities early in life, or his masters had not 
skill enough to discover in their pupil any marks of genius 
for which he merited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford 
afforded them an opportunity to bestow upon him tho 



reward prOTided for merit by William of Wykeliam ; cer- 
tain it ie, that to an Oxford fellowship our Poet did not 
BuMeed. By chanc«, or by choice, New College does not 
number among its Fellows him who wrote the " Night 
Thoughts," 

On the 13th of October, 1?03. he was entered an Inde- 
pendent Member of New College, that he might live a.t 
little expence in the Warden's lodgingB, who was a parti- 
cular friend of his father, till he should be qualified to 
stand for a fellowship at All-souls. In a few months the 
warden of New College died. He then removed to Corpus 
College. The President of this Society, from regard also 
for his father, invited him thither, in order to lessen his 
academical expences. In 1708, he was nominated to a law 
fellowship at All-souls by Archbishop Tennieon, into whose 
hands it came by devolution. — Such repeated patronage, 
while it justifies Burnet's praise of the father, reflects 
credit on the conduct of the son. The manner in which it 
was exerted seems to prove that the father did not leave 
behind him much wealth. 

On the 23rd of April, 1714, Young took hia degree of 
Batchelor of Civil Laws, and his Doctor's degree on the 
lOth of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it is said, 
an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever commenced 
tutor is not known. None has hitherto boasted to have 
received his academical instruction from the author of the 
" Night Thoughts." 

It is certain that his college was proud of him no less as 
a scholar than as a poet ; for, in 1716, when the foundation 
of the Codrington Librai-y was laid, two years after he had 
taken hie Batchelor's degree, he was appointed to speak the 
Latin oration. This is at least particular for being dedi- 
cated in English To the Ladies of the Codrington Family, 
To these Ladies he says, "that he was unavoidably flung 
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iato a HJngularity, by being obliged to write an epistle' 
dedicatory void o£ commoa- place, and such an one a 
never published before by any author whatever : — that) 
this practice absolved them from any obligation of reading 
what was presented to them ; — and that the bookseUet 
approved of it, because it would make people, stare, was 
absurd enough, and perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edition 
of his works ; and prefixed to an edition by Curll and 
Tonson, in 1741, is a letter from Young to Cnrll. if Curll' 
may be credited, dated December the 9th, 1739, wherein hft 
says he has not leisure to review what he formerly wrotet 
and adds, " I have not the ' Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.' J 
you will take my advice, I would have you omit that, ami 
the oration on Oodrhi^ton. I think the collection will sel] 
better without them." 

There are who relate, that, when first Young found him- 
self independent, and his own master at All-souls, he n 
not the ornament to i-eligion and morality which he afteiV 
wards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased som^ 
time before by his death ; and Young was certainly noi 
ashamed to be patronized by the infamous Wharton. ~ 
Wharton befriended in Young, perhaps, the poet, and paT'^ 
ticularly the tragedian. If virtuous authors must be 
patronized only by virtuous peers, who shiill point them 
oat? 

Yet Pope is said by EufChead ' to have told Warburton, 
that " Young had much of a sublime genius, though witli< 
out common sense ; so that his genius, having no gnidaj 
was perpetually liable to degeneraite into bombast. This 
made him, pass a foolwk youth, the sport of peers ano 
poets 1 but his having a very good heart enabled him ti 

' Rnffhead's ii/e of Pope, p. 291. 
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support the clerical character wheo be aasoined it, first 
with decency, and afterwards with honour." 

They who think ill of Young'B morality in the early part 
of hia life, may perhaps be wrong ; but Tindal could not 
err in his opinion of Young's warmth and ability in the 
cause of religion. Tindal used to spend much of his time 
at A11-8ou1b. " The other boys," said the atheiat, " I can 
always answer, because I always know whence they hare 
their arguments, which I have read an hundred times ; 
but that fellow Young in continually pestering me with 
something of hia own." 

After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may be re- 
concileable. Young might, for two or three years, hare 
tried that kind of life, in which his natural principles would 
not suffer him to wallow long. If this were no, he has left 
behind him not only hia evidence in favour of virtue, but 
the potent testimony of experience against vice. 

We shall soon see that one of his earliest productions 
waa more serious than what comes from the generality of 
unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addison to 
the " Poem to his Majesty," presented, with a copy of 
Teraes, to Somers ; and hoped that be also might soar to 
wealth and honours on wings of the same kind. Hia first 
poetical flight was when Queen Anne called up to the 
House' Lords the sons of the Earls of Northampton and 
Aylesbury, and added, in one day, ten others to the num- 
ber of peers. In order to reconcile the people to one at 
leaat of the new Lords, he published in 1712 " An Epistle 
to the Eight Honourable George Lord Lanadowne." In 
this composition the poet pours out his pan^yrick with 
the extravagance of a young man, who thinks his present 
stock of wealth will never be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the publick to 
' HoaaeqfLuTii. 



the late peace. This is endeavoured to be done by ehevinj 
that men are slain in war, and that in peace harvests wavi, 
and commerce stoelh her mil. If this be humanity, is it 
politicks ? Another purpose of this epistle appears to have, 
been, to prepare the publick for the reception of s 
tragedy of his own. His Lordship's patronage, he saySt 
will not let him repe-nt hia passion for the stage ; — and the 
particular praise bestowed on " Othello " and " Oroonoko" 
looks as if some such character as Zanga was even then i 
contemplation. The affectionate mention of the death of his 
friend Harrison of New College, at the close of this poenk 
is an instajice of Young's art, which displayed itself so -won- 
derfully Bome time afterwards in the " Night Thoughtfl," 
of making the publick a party in his private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, H 
ought at least to be remembered that he did not insert 3 
into his works ; and that in the letter to Curll, as we ha.'W 
Been, he advises its omission. The booksellers, in the lat( 
Body of EngtiBh Poetry, should have distinguished vrbxA 
was deliberately rejected by the respective authors. Thl^ 
I shall be careful to do with regard to Toung. " I think, 
says he, the following pieces in/owr volumes to be the mos 
excuseable of all that I have written ; and I wish len 
apology was needful for these. As there is no recalling 
what is got abroad, the pieces here republished I hare re- 
vised and corrected, and rendered them as pardonable as 3 
vraa in my power to do," 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against litei 
rary sinners ? 

When Addison published " Cato " in 1713, Toung hai 
the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy o 
verses. This is one of the pieces which the author of tht 
" Night Thoughts " did not republish. 

On the appearance of his "Poem on the Last Day,* 
Addison did not return Young's compliment ; but ■' ^Hu 
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Englishman" of October 29, 1?13, which was probably 
written by Addison, speaka handsomely of this poem. The 
"Laat Day" was published soon after the pea,ce. The 
vice-chancellor's imprimatur, for it was first printed at 
Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 1713. From the Exordium 
Young appears to have spent some time on the compoai- 
tion of it. While other bards with Britain's hero get their 
toula on fire, he draws, he says, a deeper scene. Marl- 
borough }iad been considered by Britain as her hero ; but, 
when the " Last Day " was pubUshed, female cabal had 
blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. This serioua 
poem was finished by Young as early as 1710, before he 
was thirty; for part of it is printed in the " Tatler." It 
was inscribed to the Queen, in a dedication, which, for 
some reason, he did not admit into his works. It tells her, 
that his only title to the great honour he now does himself 
is the obligation he formerly reiieiTed from her royal 
indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothiug is now known, unleea he 
alluded to her being his godmother. He is said indeed to 
have been engaged at a aettled stipend as a writer for the 
court. In Swift's " Ehapsody on poetry " are these lines, 

apeaking of the court 

" Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace. 
Where Pope will never show his face, 

L Where Y nmst torture bis invention 

^K To flatter knaves, or Lose his pension," 

M That Y means Young, is clear from four other lines 

in the same poem. 

" Attend, ye FopcB and Youngs and Qtya, 
And tune jour harps and strew your bays ; 
Your panegyrics here jirovide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's side." 

Yet who shall aay with certainty that Young was a pen- 
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siooer ? ' In all modem periods of this country, have n 
the writers on one side been regularl j tailed Hirelings, ai 
on the other Patriots ? 

Of the dedication the complexion is clearly poUticaL I 
speaks in the highest terms of the late peace ; — it gives li 
Majesty praise indeed for her victories, hut says that till 
author is more pleased to see her rise from this lowefl 
■world, soaring above the clouds, paasing the first an^ 
second heavens, and leamng the fixed stars behind her ;- 
nor will he lose her there, but beep her still in vie 
through the boundless spaces on the other side of CreatioD; 
in her journey towards eternal bliss, till he behold 1 
heaven of heavens open, and angels receiving and conveyi 
ing her atill onward from the stretch of his imaginatjon 
which tires in her pursuit, and falls back again to earth. 

The Queen was soon called away from this lower world 
to a place where human praise or human flattery even lea 
general than this are of little consequence. If Yoni^ 
thought the dedication contained only the praise of truth 
he should not have omitted it in his works. Was he co 
Bcious of the exaggeration of party ? Then he should n 
have written it. The poem itself is not without a glanc* 
to politicks, notwithstanding the subject. The cry that tia 
church was in danger, had not yet subsided. The " 
Day," written by a layman, was much approved by till 
ministry, and their friends, 

Before the Queen's death, "The force of Religion, oi 
Vanquished Love," was sent into the world. This poem i| 
founded on the execution of Lady Jane Gray and her hu» 
band Lord Guildford in 1554 — a story chosen for the aubi 
ject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and wrought into a 
tragedy by Rowe. The dedication of it to the countess ai 
Salisbury does not appear in his own edition. He hopes il 

' Mr. Cunningham gives a copy of the warrant signed bj Gsorgs J, 
' \t the pension oi £200 a.jear, dated Msj3rd, I'^E. 
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may be some eKCuse for hie presumption that the story 
could not have been read without thoughta of the Countess 
of Salisbury, though it had been dedicated to another. 
" To behold," he proceeds, " a person otily virtuous, stirs 
in UB a prudent regret ; to behold a person only amiable to 
the sight, warms uh with a religious indignatiou ; but to 
turn our eyes on a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure 
and improvement ; it works a sort of miracle, occasions the 
bia^s of our nature to fall off from sin, and makes our very 
senses and affections converts to our religion, and pro- 
moters of our duty." His flattery was as ready for the 
other sex as for ours, and was at least as well adapted, 

August the 27th, 1?14, Pope writes to his friend Jervas,. 
that he is just arrived from Oxford — that every one is 
much concerned for the Queen's death, but that no pane- 
gyricks are ready yet for the King. Nothing like friend- 
ship had yet taken place between Pope and Young ; for, 
soon after the event which Pope mentions, Young pub- 
lished a poem on the Queen's death, and his Majesty's 
accession to the throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then 
secretary to the Lords Justices. Whatever was the obliga- 
tion which he had formerly received from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of the same sort from George. 
Of the poem the intention seems to have been, to shew 
that he had the same extravagant strain of praise for a 
King as for a Queen. To discover, at the very outset of a 
foreigner's reign, that the Gods bless his new subjects in 
snch a King, is something more than praise. Neither was 
this deemed one of his excuaeable pieces. We do not find it 
in his works.' 

Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady 
Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, Esq. ; 
afterwards Marquis of Wharton — a Lady celebrated for- 

' That is, in the edition of liu Works published b^ the poet himself 
in 1762, 4 vols. IZiDo. 
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her poetical talents by Bumet and by Waller. To tin 
Dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, already mentioned 
were added some verses " by that excellent poetess Mre 
Anne Wharton," upon its Iteing translated into Englist, 
at the instance of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he 
became ennobled, did not drop the eon of his old Eriend. 
In him, during the short time he lired, Young found a 
patron, and in his dissohite descendant a friend and a com- 
panion. The Marquis died in April 1715. The beginning 
of the next year the ymmg Marquis set out upon his travels, 
from wliieh he returned in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of 1717 carried him to Ireland; where, says the 
Biographia, " on the score of his extraordinary qualities, he. 
had the honour done him of being admitted, though undof 
age, to take his seat in the House of Lords." j 

With this unhappy character it is not unlikely tbd 
Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to RichardsMI 
on "Original Composition," it is clear he was, at bod>| 
period of his life, in that country. " I remember," says 1) 
in that Xietter, sj)eaking of Swift, " as I and others v 
taking with him an evening walk, about a mile out I 
Dublin, he stopt short ; we passed on ; but, perceiving ^ 
did not follow us, I went back, and found him fixed a 
statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, whi 
in its upi)ermoat branches was much withered and decayc 
Pointing at it," he said, " I shall be like that tree. 1 s 
die at top." — 1b it not probable, that this visit to Irela 
was paid when he had an opportunity of going thither w 
his avowed friend and patron ? 

From " The Englishman " it appears that a tragedy I 
Young was in the theatre so early as 1713. Yet " Busiir 
■was not brought upon Drury-Lane Stage till 1719. It a 
inscribed to the Duke of Newcastle,' " because the late i9 



' Afterwards Prims Ministor, died 1768.— P. CoiniiHOaAH, 



Btascee he haA received of his Qrace'e undeserved and 
imcommoD favour, in an affair of some consequence, 
foreign to the theatre, had taken from him the privilege 
of chusing a patron." The Dedication he afterwards 
suppreaaed. 

" Buairis " was followed in the year 1721 by '* The Re- 
venge." Left at liberty now to chuae hia patron, he dedi- 
cat«d this famous tragedy to the Duke of Wharton. " Your 
Gra«e," aaya the Dedication, "has been pleased to make 
your^lf aceessary to the following scenes, not only by 
suggesting the moat beautiful incident in them, but by 
making all possible provision for the Buccees of the whole." 

That his Grace should have su^ested the incident to 
which he alludes, whatever that incident be, is not unlikely. 
The last mental exertion of the auperannuated young man, 
in his quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was some acenes of a 
tragedy on the story of Mary Queen of Seota. 

Dryden dedicated " Marriage h la Mode " to Wharton's 
infamous relation Rochester ; whom he acknowledges not 
only as the defender of hia poetry, but as the promoter of 
his fortune. Young concludes his addreaa to Wharton 
thus^" My present fortune is his bounty, and my future 
his care ; which I will venture to say will be always re- 
membered to his honour, since he, I know, intended his 
generosity as an encouragement to merit, though, through 
hia very pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
sincere a duty and reapect, I happen to receive the benefit 
of it." That he ever had such a patron as Wharton, Young 
took all the pains in his power to conceal from the world, 
by excluding this dedication from bis works. He should 
have remembered, that he at the same time concealed hia 
obligation to Wharton for the moet beautiful incident in 
what is surely not his least beautiful composition. The 
passage just quoted is, in a poem afterwards addressed to 
Walpole, literally c 
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" Be this thy parti*! smile from ceiiaiire f 
"Twas meant for merit, though it fell on i 

"While Young. wUo, in his " Lore of Fame." complaii^n 
grievously how often dedicaiiane watk an ^thiop white. •% 
painting an amiable Duke of Wharton in perishable prose, J 
Pope was perhapB beginning to describe the i 
wonder of hU days in lasting verse. 

To the patronage of auch a character, had Young studiecl 
men as much as Pope, he would have known how littje U 
have trusted. Young, however, waa certainly indebted t( 
it for something material ; and the Duke's regard foi 
Young, added to his " Lust of Praise," procured to AH 
souls College a donation, which was not foi^otten by tfe 
poet when he dedicated " The Kevenge." 

It will surprize you to see me cite second Atkins, Case 
136, Stilea »>er«M the Attorney General, 14 March 1740- aB' 
authority for the Life of a Poet. But Biographers do uot 
always find such certain guides as the oaths of those whosv 
lives they write. Chancellor Hardwicke was to determiiM 
whether two annuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton 
to Young, were for legal considerationB. One -was date^ 
the 24th of March 1719, and accounted for his Q-ruce'a 
bounty in a style princely and commendable, if not legal— 
" considering that the publick good is advanced by the €!n- 
couragement of learning and the polite arts, and beina 
pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, in con- 
sideration thereof, and of the love he bore him, ifce." The 
other was dated the 10th of July, 1722. 

Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted the 
Exeter family, and refused an annuity of lOOZ, which had 
been offered him for his life if he would continue tut« 
J Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing solicitetions of th« 
i,.i.n ^f-vij\,artr^-,^ ond v.^,^ Grace's assurauces of providiiMi 
""'"'"■ ^* "'"tt appearec 
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that the Ihike had giTen >iiin a bond for 600Z. dated the 
15th of March 1721, in consideration of his taking several 
journiea, and being at great espences, in order to be chosea 
member of the House of Commons at the Duke's desire, 
and in consideration of his not taking two livings of 2002. 
and 4-QOl. in the gift of AU-souls Collie, on his Grace's 
promises of serving and advancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to 
give any account. The attempt to get into ParHament was 
at Oireneeater, where Toung stood a contested election. 
His Grace discovered in him talents for oratory as well aa 
for poetry. Nor was this judgment wrong. Toung, after 
he took orders, became a very popular preacher, and waa 
much followed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, according 
to the Biographia, deserted. As he was preaching in his 
turn at St. James's, he plainly perceived it waa out of his 
power to command the attention of his audience. This so 
affected the feelings of the preacher, that he sat back in 
the pulpit, and burst into tears. — But we must pursue his 
poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a Letter 
addressed to their common friend Tiekell, For the secret 
history of the following lines, if they contain any, it is now 
vain to seek : 

"la joy oncejoin'd, in sorrow, now, for years — 
Partner iti grief, and brother of my teftrs, 
Tiekell, accept this verae, thy moumfiil due." 

From your account of Tiekell it appears that he and 
Toung used to " communicate to each other whatever verses 
they wrote, even to the least things." 

In 1719 appeared a " Paraphrase on Part of the Book of 
Job," Parker, to whom it is dedicated, had not long, by 
means of the seals, been qualified for a patron. Of this 
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work the o.iithor'a opinitrn may be known from his Letter 
Ourll ! " Von Mem. in the Collection you propose, to faarei 
snttMd wlwt I think may claim the first place in it ; I 
MM 'ft TnnHlatiou from Part of Job,' printed by Mr. 
TwifW.** The Dedication, which vax only suffered to 
•ppNrtn Tonion'a edition, while it Bpeaka with aatisfactitm 
nf hU pnwnt retirtiinont, Hcema to make an unusual 
■trumtk to eicape from retirement. But every one who 
■lagi la tb* dsrlc does not sing from joy. It is addressed. 
It) no ooniuiDU iitrain of tlatteiy, to a Chancellor, of whoi 
111' (iloarly appears to have had no kind of knowledge. 

l>f UiaSatirt^M it would not have Iseen impossible to fix tl 
dutUM without tlie assistiinoe of first editions, which, as yoa 
liatl otwuion to obserro in your account of Dryden, are 
with dilHuuUy found. We must then have referred to the 
l\>«>nii, to discover when they were written. For these ia- 
tuTUol notvH of timv we should not have referred la vain. 
The tint 8»t4rt> lamonts that " Guilt's chief foe in Addisoo 
in tlod." 'rht> secoud. addressing himself, asks, 
" I) thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 
'I'bou uiiambilious fixil, at this late time f 
A iW Nt/i"^ w a tbol iodeed." 
"n* Stetiivs wvro ori^otty pubUshed separately in Mia, 
llBdOT th« titK" of "The Unirersal Passion." Theee ima~ 
Wfpm Ih. the api-varau'.v i>f the first to about 1725. th^ tuna 
Nit whM.-k it <.-iuue out. A$ Youu^ seldom suffered his p« 
to dry. afWr bt< bail i>uo« dipj>vd it in poetrv. we mav uok- 
chi^ tlufet tw bf^sut his ^tirefi «oi>a after he bad wrietes 
lit* " Puitpltrui.' on Job." Tbe to^t Satire wa^ certainly 
ttnishvd in the b«gtttaiiig of the year I7i6. In I>wet&&«' 
Xm tk* Kisfc ia hie possa^ from Helvoei^uys, escaped 
with tCWttt dilficutty frotu a storm by lamlicg at Ry» ; omI 
tk« wavtuxiou uf the $atir« turns the escape iiito a 
in atKb an enivrntaistiek strain of L-umplim^U imi piit ij 
gitoa aiMka iw pa,* tu ivrnitj. 
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since the grateful poet tells us in the next couplet, 

" Her fsTour is diffus'd to tliat degree, 
Excess of goodness ! it has dawn'd on me." 

Her Majesty had stood godmother and given her name to 
a daughter of the Lady whom Young married in 1731. 

The fifth Satire, "'On Women," waa not published till 
1727 ; and the sixth not till 1728. 

To these Poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them 
into one pnblicatiou, he prefixed a Preface ; in which he 
observes, that " no man can converse much in the world 
but, at what he meets with, he must either be iuaensible or 
grieve, or be angry or amile. How to smile at it, and turn 
it into ridicule," adds he, " I think most eligible, as it 
hurts ourselves least, and gives vice and folly the greatest 
offence. — Laughing at the misconduct of the world, will, in 
a great measure, ease us of any more disagreeable passion 
alxiut it. One passion is more effectually driven out by 
another than by reason, whatever some tea«h." So wrote. 
and so of course thought, the lively and witty Satirist at 
the grave age of almost fifty, who, many years earlier in 
life, wrote the " Last Day." After all. Swift pronounced 
of these Satires, that they should either have been more 
angry, or more merry. 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, with- 
out any palliation, this Preface, so bluntly decisive in 
favour of laughing at the world, in the same collection of 
his works which contains the mournful, angry, gloomy 
"Night Thoughts?" 

At the conclusion of the Preface he applies Plato's beau- 
tiful fable of the " Birth of Love " to modem poetry, with 
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the addition, " that Poetry, like Love, is a. little sabject tfl 
blindoeBs, which makes her miatake her wa; to prefer' 
mentB and honours ; and that she retains a dutiful admira- 
tion of her father's family ; but dirideB her favours, and 
generally lives with her mother's relations." Poetry, it is 
true, did not lead Young to preferments or to honours; 
but waB there not something like blindness in the Ratterj 
which he sometimes forced her, and her sister Prose, to 
utter ? She was always, indeed, taught by him to enteiv 
tain a most dutiful admiration of riches ; but surely Yout^ 
though nearly related to Poetry, had no connexion with 
her whom Plato makes the mother of iLove. That he conld 
not well complain of being related to Poverty appeals 
clearly from the frequent bounties which his gratitude 
records, and from the wealth which he had left behind 
him. By " The Universal Passion " he acquired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thousand pounds. A consider- 
able sum has already been swallowed up in the South-Sea. 
For this loss he took the vengeance of an author, ffis 
Muse makes poetical use more than once of a " South-Sea 
Dream." 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his •' Manuscript Aneo* 
dotes," ' on the authority of Mr. Kawlinson, that Tonng^. 
upon the publication of his "Universal Passion," received' 
from the Duke of Grafton ' two thousand pounds ; and 
that, when one of his friends exclaimed, Tivo thousand 
pounds for a poem ! he said it was the best bargain he ever 
made in his life, for the poem was worth four thousand. 

This story may be true; but it seems to have been 
raised from the two answers of Lord Burghley and Sii^ 
Hiilip Sidney in Spenser's Life. 

' Anecdotts, Observations and Characters of Books and Men, colleetti 
from iht Qwivfrraficn if Mr. I'ofe. and olheTS,ed, Singer, IB30; also bv' 
Ed. Malone in [he same feu-. 

' Mr. Cunningham alters Grafton lo Wharton, 
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After inBcribing his Satires, not without the hope of pre- 
ferments and honours, to the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Doding- 
ton, Mr. Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyric. In 
1 726 he addressed a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, of which 
the title sufficiently explains the intention. If Young was 
a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour, or did not choose, 
to be a lasting one. "The lostalment" is among the 
pieces he did not admit into the number of his excueeable 
leritingg. Yet it contains a couplet which pret«nd8 to pant 
after the power of bestowing immortality : 

" Oh how I long, enkindled by the theme. 
In deep eternity to launch thy name! " 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been con- 
tinned, possibly increased, in this.' Whatever it was, the 
poet thought he deserved it ; — for he was not ashamed to 
acknowledge what, without his acknowledgement, would 
jiow perhaps never have been known : 

^b " My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 

^K The streams of royal bounty, tum'd by thee, 

K . Kefreeh the dry domains of poesy." 

If the purity of modern patriotism term Young a pensioner, 
it must at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by Young 
with " Ocean, an Ode." The hint of it was taken from 
the royal speech, which recommended the increase and 
encouragement of the seamen ; that they might be invited, 
rather than he compelled by force and violence, to enter into 
the service of their country ; — a plan which humanity must 
lament that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, 
to carry int« execution. Prefixed to the original publica- 

' Mr. P. Cunningham statea that it waa continued, but not increased. 
He also prints a letter of Young's in his most abject mood as a servile 



were an " Ode to the Slag," " Pater Patriae," and an 

"Easaj on Ljrick Poetry." It ie but justice to confess, 
that he preserved neither of them ; and that the ode itself, 
which in the first edition, and in the last, coneiets of seventy- 
three stanzas, in the author's own edition is reduced to 
forty-nine. Amongst the omitted passages is " A Wish," 
that concluded the poem, which few would have sus- 
pected Young- of forming ; and of which few, after having 
formed it, would confess something: like their shame br 
suppression. 

It stood originally ao high in the author's opinion, that 
he intitled the Poem, " Ocean, an Ode. Gmicluding with a 
Wish." This wish eonBists of thirteen stanzas. The first 
runs thus : 

" O may I X'^al 

_ Alimg the vale 

^^_ Of humble life, secure from foea ! 

^H Mj friend sincere, 

^^F Mj j udgment clear, 

And gentle biiainesa my repose ! " 

The three last stanzas are not more remarkable for inst 
rhymes ; tut, altogether, they will make rather a curious 

page in the life of Toung. 

" Prophetic schemes, 

And golden dreams, 
May I, unsangiiine, east away ! 

Have what I hase. 

And live, not leave. 
Enamoured of the present day 1 

" My hours my own ! 

My faidta unknown ! 
My cliief revenue in content ! 

Then leave one beam 

Of honest /ame.' 
And scorn the labonred monument I 
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" Unhiirt my urn 

Til! that great turn 
When Diightj oature's self bUbII die. 

Time cease tu glide, 

With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! " 



It is ■whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adieu to 
rhyme, should fix upon a measure in which rhyme abounds 
even to satiety. Of this he said, in his " Essay on Lyrick 
Poetry," prefixed to the Poem,—" For the more kamtony 
likewise I chose the frequent return of rhyme, which laid 
me under great difficulties. But difficulties, overcome, give 
grace and pleasure. Nor can I account for thepleaeure of 
rhyme in general (of which the modems are too fond) but 
from this truth." Yet the moderns surely deserve not 
much censure for their fondness of what, by his own con- 
fession, affords pleasure, and abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his essay did not occur to him 
when he talked of that great turn in the stanza just quoted. 
" But then the writer must take care that the difficulty is 
overcome. That is, he must make rhyme consistent with 
as perfect sense and expression, as could be expected if he 
was perfectly free from that sbaekle." 

Another part of this Essay will convict the following 
stanza of, what every reader will discover in it, " involun- 
tary burlesque." 



I 



'■ The northern blast, 

The shattered maat. 
The syvt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 

The breaking epout, 

The stars gone out. 
The boiling streight, the monster's shock." 



But would the English poets fill quite ao many volumeB, 
if all their productions were to be tried, like this, by an 
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elaborate essay on each particular species of poetry of 
which they exhibit apecimena f 

If Toung be not a Lyric poet, he is at least a critic in. 
that sort, of poetry ; and, if hie Lyric poetry can be proved 
bad, it was flrat proved so by his own criticism. Tbia 
surely ia candid. 

Milboume was styled by Pope the fairest of Critics, only 
because he exhibited hia own version of Virgil to be c 
pared with Dryden'a which he condemned, and with whichi 
every reader had it otherwise in his power to compare it. 
Young was surely not the most unfair of poets for pre- 
fixing ffl a Lyric composition an essay on Lyric Poetry 80< 
just and impartial as to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we find in- 
dei^d no critical Essay, but which disdains to shrink bony 
the touchstone of the severest critic ; and which certainly, 
as I remember to have heard you say, if it contains soia$ 
of the worst, contains also some of the best things in tht 



Soon after the appearance of " Ocean," when he wai 
almost fifty, Toung'entered into Orders. In April 172S, 
not long after he put on the gown, he was appointed chap^ 
lain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of " The Brothers," which was already ii 
rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from the stage, Thi 
mana^era resigned it with some reluctance to the dehcacg 
of the new clergyman. The Epilogue to " The Brothers,* 
the only appendage to any of hia three plays vrhich 1 
added himself, is, I believe, the only one of the kind, I 
calls it an historical Epiit^e. Finding that Guilt's dreadfn 
close his narrow scene denied, he, in a manner, continue! 
the tragedy in the Epilogue, and relates how Kome i 
venged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus /« 
this ni^ht'e deed. 

Of Young's taking Orders something is told by 
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biographer of Pope,' which places the easiness and sim- 
plicity of the poet in a aingular light. Wten he deter- 
mined on the Church, he did not address himself to Sher- 
lock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the best instructions in 
Theology, but to Pope ; who, in a youthful frolick, advised 
the diligent perusal of " Thomas Aquinas." With this 
treasure Young retired from interruption to an obscure 
place in the suburbs. His poetical guide to godliness 
hearing nothing of him during half a year, and apprehend- 
ing he might have carried the jest too far, sought after him, 
and found him just in time to prevent what RufEhead calls 
an irretrievable derangement. 

That attachment to his favourite study which made him 
think a poet the surest guide in his new profession, left 
him httle doubt whether poetry was the surest path to its 
honours and preferments. Not long indeed after he took 
Orders, he published in prose, 1728, " A true Estimate of 
Human Life," dedicated, notwithstanding the lAtin quota- 
tions with which it abounds, to the Queen ; and a sermon 
preached before the House of Commons, 1729, on the 
martyrdom of Sing Charles, intituled, " An Apology for 
Prineea, or the Beverence due to Government." But the 
"Second Discourse," the counterpart of his "Estimate," 
without which it cannot be called " a true estimate," though 
in 1728 it was announced as " soon to be published," never 
appeared; and his old friends the Muses were not for- 
gotten. In 1730 he relapsed to poetry, and sent into the 
world " Imperium Felagi ; a Naval Lyric, written in imita- 
tion of Pindar's Spirit, occasioned by His Majesty's Re- 
turn from Hanover, September, 1729, and the succeeding 
Peace." It is inscribed to the Duke of Chandos. In the 
Preface we are told, that the Ode is the most spirited kind 
of Poetry, and that the Pindaric is the most spirited kind 

' Ru hei,d, J^fe of Pope, p. 291. 
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of Ode. " Thie I speak," he adds, with suSciest candour, 
" At my own very great peril. But truth haa an eternal 
title to our confession, though we are sure to suffer by it." 
Behold, again, the fairest of poele. Young's '■ Imperium 
Pela^," aa well ae his tragedies, was ridiculed in Fielding'8 
" Tom Thumb; " but, let us not forget that it was one of 
liis pieces which the author of the " Night Thoughts " 
deliberately refused to owu. 

Not long aft«r this Pindaric attempt, he published two 
Epistles to Pope, concerning the Authors of the Age, 1730. 
Of these poems one occasion seems to have been an appre- 
hension lest, from the Hveliness of his satires, he should 
not be deemed sufficiently serious for promotion in the 
Church. 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to the 
rectory of Welwyn ' in Hertfordshire. In May 1731 he 
married Lady Elisiabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of 
Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. His connexion with 
this Lady arose from his father's acquaintance, already 
mentioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, who was coheiresa. 
of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in Oxfordshire. Poetry had ! 
lately been taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of ^ 
nobihty, though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave him- 
self up in some measure to the comforts of his new c 
neiion, and to the e&pectations of that preferment whiolt 
he thought due to his poetical talents, or, at least, to the 
manner in which they had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was " The Sea-piece," 
in two odes. 

YouDg enjoys the credit of what is called an " Extem- 
pore Epigram " on Voltaire ; ' who, when h 



' See Spence bj- Singtr, p. 375. 



land, ridiculed, in the company of the jealous 
poet, Milton's allegory of " Sin and Death " — 

"Yo 

At 0' 

From the following passage in the poetical Dedication of 
hia " Sea-piece " to Voltaire, it seems that his estempora- 
neous reproof, if it must be extemporaneous, for what few 
will now affirm "Voltaire to have deserved any reproof, was 
something longer than a distich, and something more 
yentle than the distich just quoted. 



N 



" No stranger, Sir, tliough born in foreign climes, 
On Domet downa, when Miltou'a page, 
With Sin and Death ptovok'd thy rage. 

Thy r<^e provok'd, who sooth'd with gentle rhymes ? 



By Dorset doieae he probably meant Mr. Dodingtou'e seat. 
In Pitt's Poems is " An Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at 
Eastbury in Dorsetshire, on the Eeview at Sarum," 1722. 



" While with jour Dodington retired jon si 
Charm'd with his flowing Bntpindy and wii 



^ Thomson, in hia " Autumn," addressing Mr. Dodingtoi 
!1b his seat the seat of the Muses, 



" Where, in the secret bower and winding walk, 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay." 



The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before on 
Hiilips, the second 

^B " Who nobly dnrat, in rhyme-unfettered verae, 

H With British freedom sing the British soug ; " 

added to Thomson's example and success, might perhaps 
induce Young, as we shall see presently, to write his great 
work without rhyme. 

In 1734 he published " The foreign Address, or the best 



\ 
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Argument for Peace ; occasioned by the British Fleet 
the Posture of Affairs. Written in the Character oi 
Sailor," It is not to be found in the author's 6 
vol Time B. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to torn 
ambition to some original species of poetry. This 
concludes with a formal farewel to Ode, which few 
Young's readers will r^ret: 

" My shell which Clio gave, which Kii^s applaud. 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius call'd abroad. 

In a species of poetry altogether hla own he next tried fa 
skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. 3he had lost J 
her life-time, at seventeen years of age, an amiaUi 
daughter, who was juat married to Mr. Temple, son i 
Lord Palmerstoo. This was one of her three chUdren 1 
Colonel Lee. Mr. Temple did not long remain after li 
wife.* Mr. and Mrs. Temple have always been consideFOi 
as PhUanderand Narcissa. If they were, they did not di 
long before Lady E. Young. How suddenly and hoTi 
nearly together the deaths of the three peraons whom fai 
laments, happened, none who has read the " Nifrhtt 
Thoughts," and who has not read them? needs to T 
informed. 

" Insatiate Archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain - 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fiU'd her horn." 

To the sorrow Young felt at his losses we are indebted f( 

• The Irish Peerage, if authentic, in the account of Loi 
Palme rstuii's family, somewhat confuses this biisinesa ■ but 
^e what I have related to be the fact. — H. Ckoft. 
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tlieae poems. There is a pleasure sure in Badness wticli 
moumera only know. Of these poems the two or three 
first hare been perused perhaps more eagerly, aud more 
frequently, than the rest. When he got as far as the 
fourth or fifth, his grief was naturally either diminished 
or exhausted. We find the same religion, the same piety ; 
tjut we hear less of Philander and of Narcisaa. 

Mrs. Temple died in her bridal hour at Mice. Young, 
with the rest of her family, accompanied her to the 
continent. 



The poet seems to dwell with more melancholy on the 
deaths of Philander and Narcissa, than of Ms wife. But 
it is only for this reason. He who rutts and reads may 
remember, that in the " Night Thoughts " Philander and 
Narcissa are often mentioned, and often lamented. To 
recollect lamentations over the author's wife, the memory 
must have been charged with distinct passages. This 
Lady brought him one child, Frederick, now living, to 
whom the Prince of Wales was godfather. 

That domestick grief is, in the first instance, to be 
thanked for these ornaments to our language it is impossi- 
ble to deny. Nor would it be comnion hardiness to contend, 
that worldly discontent had no hand in these joint produc- 
tions of poetry and piety. Tet am I by no means sure 
that, at any rate, we should not have had something of the 
same colour from Young's pencil, notwithstanding the 
liveliness of his satires. In so long a life, causes for dis- 
content and occasions for grief must have occurred. It is 
not clear to me that bis Muse was not sitting upon the 
watch for the first which happened. " Night Thoughts " 
were not uncommon to her, even when first she visited the 
poet, and at a time when he himself was remarkable neither 
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for gravity nor gloomineSB. la his "Last Day," almost 
big earliest poem, he calls her the melanckoly Maid, 



—whom diamd s< 



Frequent at toinba and in the realma of Night." 



! second book of the same 



In the prayer which concludes t] 
poem, he saya 

" —Oh ! permit the gloom of Bolemn night 
To sacred thought way forcihly invite. 
Oh ! how divine to tread the niiltv way, 
To the bright palave of Eternal Day ! " 

When Young vras writing a tragedy, Grafton ' is said by 
Spence to hare sent him a human skull, with a oandle in, 
it, as a lamp ; and the poet is reported to have used it. 

What he calls "The trJie estimate of Human Life," 
which has already l>een mentioned, exhibits only the wrong 
aide of the tapestry ; and being asked why he did not show 
the right, he is said to have replied he could not — though 
by others it has been told me that this was finished, but 
that a Lady's monkey tore it in pieces before there existed' 
any copy. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for thff 
man, and to bring the gloominess of the " Night Thoughts " 
to prove the gloominess of Toung, and to shew that hid 
genius, like the genius of Swift, was in some measure the 
sullen inspiration of discontent ? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it should not 
be concealed that, though Invisihilia non decipiwnt was in» 
scribed upon a deception in Young's grounds, and .^m^- 
lanteg in Jwrlo avAientnt voeem Dei on a building in his 
garden, his parish was indebted to the good humour of the 
author of the "Night Thoughts" for an assembly and a, 
bowling green. 

' Tbie should be Whai-ton, see Speace ei. Singer, p. 255. 
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Whether you think with me, I know not ; but the 
famous Be mortnie nil nigi honum, always appeared to me 
to savour more of female weakneaa than of manly reason. 
He that has too much feeling to speak ill of the dead, who, 
if they cannot defend themaelveB, are at least ignorant of 
his abuse, will not hesitate by the most wanton calumny to 
destroy the quiet, the reputation, the fortune of the living. 
Censure is not heard beneath the tomb any more than 
praise. Se mortuis nil nisi verum — De irivie nil nisi bonuvi 
—would approach perhaps much nearer to good sense. 
After all, the few handfuls of remaining dust which once 
composed the body of the author of the " Night Thoughts," 
feel not much concern whether Young passes now for a 
man of sorrow, or for a fellow of infinite jest. To this 
favour must come the whole family of Torick.— His im- 
mortal part, wherever that now dwells, is still less solici- 
tous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some little 
consequence whether contemporaries believe, and posterity 
be taught to believe, that his debauched and reprobate life 
cast a Stygian gloom over the evening of his father's days, 
saved liit" the trouble of feigning a character completely 
detestable, and succeeded at last in bringing his grey hain 
with sorrow to the grave. 

The humanity of the world, httle satisfied with inventing 
perhaps a melancholy disposition for the father, proceeds 
next to invent an at^ument in support of their invention, 
and chooses that Lorenzo should be Young's own son. The 
" Biographia " and every account of Young pretty roundly 
assert this to be the fact ; of the absolute impossibility of 
which the " Biographia " itseK, in particular dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Readers I know there are of a strange 
turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse the "Night 
Thoughts" with less satisfaction; who will wish they had 
atiU been deceived ; who will quarrel with me for discover- 
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iug that no such character as their Lorenzo ever yet dia- 
graxied human nature, or broke a father's heart. Yet would 
theae admirers of the sublime and terrible be ofiendi 
should you set them down for cruel and for savage. 

Of this report, inhuman to the aurriving son, if it be o 
true, in proportion ue the character of Loreuzo is diaboUa 
where are we to find the proofs ? Perhaps it is clear i 
the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the "Night Thougbte.'j 
no one eipreasion can be discovered which betrays aaX 
thing like the father. In the second "Night" I find aij 
expression which betrays something else; that lioreim^ 
was his friend; one, it is posaible, of his former com- 
panions ; one of the Duke of Wharton's set. The Poet 
styles him gai/ Friend — an appellation not very natural 
from a pious incensed father to such a being as he paints 
Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let ua see how he has sketched this dreadful por- 
trait, from the sight of some of whose features the artist 
himself must have turned away with horror. — A subject 
more shocking, if his only child really sat to him. than the 
crucifliion of Michael Angelo ; upon the horrid story told 
of which, Toung composed a short Poem of fourteen lines 
in the early part of life, which he did not think deserved to 
be repubhshed. 

In the first " Night," the address to the Poet's auppoM 



" LorennD, Fortune makes ber ci 



1 thee." 



In the fifth " Night "— 

" And burns Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Of lifii ? to hang his airy neat on high ? " 

Ib this a picture of the sou of the rector of Welwyn ? 
Eighth " Night "— 



" In ibreign realnu (for thou hast travelled far) "- 

which even now does not apply to hia son. 
In " Night " five— 

"So wept Lorenzo fai^ Clarissa's &te. 
Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 
^— And died to give him, orphan'd in hia birth ! " 

B At the heginning of the fifth "Nig;ht " we find- 
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"Lorenzo, ti 

I grant the man is vain who writes for praise." 

But, to cut short aU enquiry ; if any one of thei 
if any passage in the poems be applicable, my friend shall 
pass for Lorenzo. The son of the author of the " Night 
Thoughts " was not old enough, when they were written, 
to recriminate, or to be a father. The " Night Thoughts " 
were begun immediately after the mournful events of 1741. 
The first " Nights " appear in the books of the company of 
Statioaers, as the property of Robert Dodsley, in 1742. The 
Preface to " Night " Seven is dated July the 7th, 1744. 
The marriage, in consequence of which the supposed 
Lorenzo was born, happened in May 1731. Young's child 
was not bom till June 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
finished infidel, this father, to whose education Vice had for 
some years put the last hand, was only eight years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contradiction, 
80 impossible to be true, who could propagate? Thus 
easily are blasted the reputations of the livii^ and of the 
dead. 

Who then ^as Lorenzo? exclaim the readers I have 
mentioned. If he was not his son, which would have been 
finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to answer. 
For the sake of human nature, I could wish Lorenzo to 
have been only the creation of the Poet's fancy — no more 
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than the Quintiue of Auti Lucretius, quo nomine, saya 
Polignac, qttemvis Aiheum intellige. That this was the case, 
many expreHaioiiB in the " Night Thoughts " would seem 
to prove, did not a passage in " Night " Eight appear to 
shew that he had somebody in his eye for the groundwort 
at least of the painting. !Lovelace or Lorenzo may be 
feigned characters ; but a writer does not feign a name of 
which he only gives the initial letter. 

" Tell not Caliata. Sbe will laugb tliee dead, 
Or send thee to her hermitage with L . 

The " Biographia," ' not satisfied with pointing out th* 
son of Young, in that son's lifetime, as his father's Ixirenzo^ 
travels out of its way into the history of the son, and tails- 
of his having been forbidden his college at Oxford for mis- 
behaviour. How such anecdotes, were they true, tend t* 
illustrate the life of Young, it is not easy to discover. 
the son of the author of the " Kight Thoughts " was indeed 
forbidden his college for a time, at one of our Universities. 
the author of "Paradise Lost" is by some supposed^ to< 
have been disgracefully ejected from the other. From 
juvenile follies who is free ? But, whatever the 
graphia" chooses to relate, the son of Young experienced 
no dismission from hia college either lasting or temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second youtii, 
and to leave him at the same time the experience of that 
which is past, he would probably spend it differently — i 
would not ? — he would certainly be the occasion of less nI^ 
easiness to his father. But, from the same experience, ht 
would as certainly, in the same case, be treated diSerentll 
by his father.'' 

' The article on Young in the Biographia BrUannia appeared il 
1766. 
' Vid. lupr. »oI. i. p, 87, for refBreneeB in wmfntatioQ. 
* See BoEwell's Johiuon, vol. v. p. 1^32, for an account of the quarrel. 



Young was a poet ; poets, with reverence be it spokeii, 
do not make the best parents. Fancy and imagination 
seldom deign to stoop from their heights ; always stoop 
unwillingly to the low level of common duties. Aloof 
from vulgar life, they pursue their rapid flight beyond the 
ken of mortals, and descend not to earth but when obliged 
by necessity. The prose of ordinary occurrences is beneath 
the dignity of poetry. 

He who is connected with the Author of the " Night 
Thoughts " only by veneration for the Poet and the Chris- 
tian, may be allowed to observe, that Toung is one of those 
concerning whom, as you remark in your account of 
Addison, it is proper rather to say " nothing that is false 
than all that is true," 

But the son of Toung would almost sooner, I know, 
pass for a Lorenzo, than see himself vindicated, at the 
espence of his father's memory, from follies which, if 
it was blameable in a boy to have committed them, it 
is surely praise-worthy in a man to lament, and cer- 
tainly not only unnecessary but cruel in a biographer to 
record. 

Of the " Night Thoughts," notwithstanding their author's 
professed retirement, all are inscribed to great or to growing 
names. He had not yet weaned himself from Earls and 
Dukes, from Speakers of the House of Commons, Lords 
CommisBioners of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. In " Night " Eight the politician plainly 
betrays himself — 

K " Think no po!it needful that demnncls a knave. 
^K When late our civil helm wa» shifting hands, 
W So P thought : think better if you can." 

Tet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of "Night" 
ITine, weary perhaps of courting earthly patrons, he tells 
his soul. 
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" Henceforth 
Thj patron he. whose diadem has dropt 
Yoa gems uf heaven ; Eternity thy prize ; 
And leave the racers of the world their own." 

The Fourth " Night " was addreesed by '■ a much-in- I 
debted Muse " to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, now Lord I 
Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid the Muse under still J 
greater obligations, by the living of Shenfield in East 
it had become vacant. 

The First " Night " concludes with this passage — 

" Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meiinides ; 
Or Milton, thee. Ah \ could I reach your strain ; 
Or his who made Meonidea our own ! 
Man too he sung. Immortal man I sing. 
Oh bad be prest his theme, pnrsned the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day I 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Sosr'd, where I sink, and auug immortal man — 
How had it blest mankind, and rescued me ! " 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, in 1756, the 
first volume of an " Essay on the Writings and 0«nius of 
Pope," which attempted, whether justly or not, to pluck 
from Pope his " Wing of Fire," and to reduce him to a 
rank at least one degree lower than the first class of English 
poets. If Young accepted and approved the dedication, he 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him whom he 
invokes as his Muse. 

Part of " paper-sparing " Pope's Third Book of the 
" Odyssey," deposited in the Museum, is written upon the 
back of a Letter signed JE. Young, which is clearly the I 
handwriting of our Young. The Letter, dated only May 
the 2d, seems obscure ; but there can be little doubt that 
the friendship he requests was a literary one, and that he 
had the highest literary opinion of Pope. The request 
was a prologue, I am told. 



" Dear Sir. May the 2d. 

" HaTing been often from home, I know not if you have 
done me the favour of calling on me. But, be that as it 
will, I much want that instance of your friendship I men- 
tioned in my last ; a friendship I am very sensible I can 
receive from no one but yourself. I should not urge this 
thing so much but for very particular reasons ; nor can 
you be at a loss to conceive how a trifle of thit nature may 
be of serious moment to me ; and while I am in hopes of 
the great advanta^ of your advice about it, I shall not be 
so absurd as to make any further step without it. I 
know you are much engaged, and only hope to hear of you 
at your entire leisure. 

" 1 am. Sir, your most faithful, 

" and obedient servant, 

" E. TouNG." 

Nay, even after Pope's death, he says, in "Night" 
Seven: 

" Pope, who uoold'st make immortalfi, art thou dcnd P " 

Either the " Essay," then, was dedicated to a patron who 
disapproved its doctrine, which I have been told by the 
author was not the case ; or Young, in his old age, bartered 
for a dedication an opinion entertained of his friend 
through all that part of life when he must have been best 
able to form opinions. 

From this account of Toung, two or three short pas- 
sages, which stand almost together in "Night" JTour, 
should not be excluded. They afford a picture, by bis 
own hand, from the study of which my readers may 
choose to form their own opinion of the features of his 
mind, and the complexion of his life. 

" Ah me ! the tlire effept 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
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Of old 80 gracious (and let that suffice), 
Mi/ very ma»ler knovit me nol. 

I've been so long reinetnber'd, Tm forgot. 

When in his courtier's ears I pour mj plaint, 
Thej drink it as the Nectar of the Great ; 
And squeeze mr hand, and beg me come to-mi 



Twice-told the period apent on atubbora Troy, 
Court-favour, jet untaken, I besiege. 

If this song lives, PoBteritj shall know. 
One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev'n gold might come a Aay t 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plann'd his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state." 



Deduct from the writer's i^e twice told the period tpeni 
stvbhom Troy, and you will still leave liini more than 40 
when he sat« dowu to the miserable siege o£ court favour. 
He has before told us 

" A fool at 40 is a fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in con- 
sec[uence of what the Q-eueral thought his death bed. 

By these extraordinary Poems, written after he waa 
sixty, of which I have been led to say ao much, I hope, by 
the wish of doing justice to the living and the dead, it 
the desire of Young to be principally known. He entitled 
the four volumes which he published himself, " The Works 
of the Author of the ' Night Thoughts.' " ' While it i 
membered that from these he excluded many of his 
writings, let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces 
contained nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtue, or of i 

' Published !n I76:i. This is considered the stwidard teil of Young. 



religioD. Were every thing that Yoimg ever wrote to be 
published, he would only appear perhaps in a leas re- 
spectable light as a poet, aud more despicable as a dedi- 
cator : he would not pass for a worse christian, or for a 
worse man.— This enviable praise is due to Young, Cau 
it be claimed by every writer*:' His dedications, after all, 
he liad perhaps no right to suppress. They all. I believe, 
apeak, not a. little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours 
received ; and I know not whether the author, who has 
once solemnly printed au acknowledgement of a favour, 
should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Tonng, as a 
poet, that of his " Night Thoughts " the French are par- 
ticularly fond ? 

Of the " Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk," dated 
1740, all I know is, that I find it in the late body of Eng- 
lish Poetry, and that I am sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to have 
taken in the " Night Thoughts" of every thingwhich bore 
the least resemblance to ambition, he dipped again in 
politics. In 1745 he wrote "Reflections on the publick 
Situation of the Kingdom, addressed to the Duke of 
Newcastle "^Lndiguant, as it appears, to behold 

" — ^a pope-bred Princeling crawl ashore. 
And whistle cut-throals, with those swords tiiat acrap'd 
Their barren roeka for wretched sustenance. 
To cut his passage to tlie British throne." 

This political poem might be called a "Night Thought." 
Indeed it was originaUy printed as the conclusion of the 
" Night Thoughts," though he did not gather it with his 
other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's " Devout 
Meditations " ia a Letter from Toung, dated January 19, 
1752, addressed to Archibald Macauly, Esq. ; thanking 
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for the book, which he says " he shall never lay far 
oiit of biB reach ; for a, greater demonstration of a Bound 
head and a sincere heart he never saw." 

Ih 1753. when " The Brothers" had lain by him above 
thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If any part o£ 
fortune had been acquired by servility of adulation, ha 
now determined to deduct from it no iaconsiderable sum, 
as a ^ft to the Society for the Propagation of the GlospeL 
To thia sum he hoped the profits of " The Brothers" 
would amount. In his calculation he was deceived ; 
by the bad auci;e8B of his play the Society was not a loeettr 
The author made up the sum he originally intended, irhiclt 

18 a thousand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The neit performance which he printed was a prostt^ 
publication, entitled " The Centaur not fabulous. 
Letters to a JEViend on the Life in Vogue." The conclasioi^ 

dated November 29. 1754. In the third Letter is de- 
scribed the death-bed of the gay, young, noble, iTigeniotu^ 
vplithed, and most wretched AHamont. His last wordsl 
— " My principles have poisoned my friend, my ex-i 
trtivagance has b^^gared my boy, my unkiudness 
murdered my wife ! " Either Altamont and Lorenzo w 
the twin produi-tion of fancy, or Young was unlucky 
enough to know two characters who bore no little resem^- 
blance to each other in perfection of wickedness, Bepoif 
has been accustomed to call Altamont Lord Enston. 

The Old Mian's Relapse," occasioned by an Epistle to 
Walpole, if it was written by Toung, which I much doabL 
must h»Te been written very late in life. It has been bl 
I ara told, in a Misi.'ellany published thirty vf^rs brfora 
his death.— In 1758, he exhibited ■■ The Old Man's Be- 
lapse " in mor^ than words, by again becoming a dedicatM'. 
nod publishing a sermon addressed to the King, ' 

The Uvely Letter in prose on " Original Compoajtian." 
addrmaed to Kichardson the autluvt of " ClarisBa,** 
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peared in 1759. Though he despairs " of breaking through 
the frozen obstructions of ^e and care's incumbent cloud, 
into that flow of thought and brightness of expression 
which aubjects so polite require ; " yet is it more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of jaded 
fourscore. 8ome sevenfold volumes put him in mind of 
Ovid's serenfold channels of the Nile at the conflagration. 



Pulverulenta voeant, aeptem sine fliunine yalles." ' 

Such leaden labours are like Lycuigus's' iron money, 
which was so much less in value than m bulk, that it re- 
quired bama for strong boies and a yoke of oxen to draw 
five hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the laud, we must 
travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, far for food ; we 
m.uat visit the remote ajid rich antients. But an inventive 
genius may safely stay at home ; that, like the widow's 
cruse, is divinely replenished from within, and affords us a 
miraculous delight. Ke asks why it should seem altogether 
impossible, that Heaven's latest editions of the human 
mind may be the most correct and fair ? And Jonson, he 
tells us, was very learned, as Sampson was very strong, to 
his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled 
down all antiquity on his head, and buried himself 
under it. 

Is this " care's incumbent cloud," or " the frozen obstruct 
tions of age V " 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his " fall 
from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and harmonious 
as the spheres, into childish shackles and tinkling sounds ; 
for putting Achilles in petticoats a second time ; " — but we 
are told that the dying swan talked over an Epic plan with 
Young a few weeks before his decease. 

' Ovid, Sfet. ii. i55, 256. " See Plut. Lj/c. 9. 
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Young's chief iadueement to write this letter was, as b 
tonfesBeB. that be might erect a monumeDtal marble to thft 
memory of an old friend. He, who employed his pious pen 
for almost the last time in thua doing justice to the exem- 
plary death-bed of Addison, might probably, at the closeof 
his own life, afford no unuaeful lesson for the deaths of 
others. 

In the postscript he writes to Richardson, that he will 
see in his next how far Addison, is an original. But no. 
other letter appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as gmil b\ 
Lord Melcrmibe to Dr. Young, not long before hie Lordaki^t 
death, were indeed bo sent, but were only an introduction to 
what was there meant by " The Muse'a latest Spark," Tho 
poem is necessary, whatever may be its merit, since th» 
Preface to it is already printed. Lord Melcombe called hit 
TuBcuhiin La Trappe. 

" Love thy country, wish it well, 

Not with too intenae b care, 
'Tis enough, that, when it fell. 

Thou ita ruin didst not share. 

" Envy's censure, Flattery's praise, 

With unmov'd indifference view ; 
Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze. 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

" Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark tu steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

" Thus prepar'd, thy shorten'd sail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increase. 

Seizing each propitious gale, 
Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 



" Keep thy conaejeiice from offence, 
And terapeatiioiis paasioiis free, 

So, when thou art callM from hence, 
Easy shall thj passage be ; 

" Easy ehall thy passage be, 

Chearful thy idlotted stay. 
Short the account 'twixt God and thee ; 

Hope shall meet thee on the way ; 

" Tnith shall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy's self shall let thee in. 

Where ita never-changing state 
Pull perfection shall begin." 



The Poem was awompaiiied by a, letter. 

"La Trappe, the 27th Oct. 1761. 
"Dear Sir, 
" Tou seemed to like the ode I sent you for your amuse- 
ment; I now Bend it you as a present. If you please to 
accept of it, and arc willing that our friendship should be 
known when we are gone, you will be pleased to leave this 
among those of yotir own papers that may possibly see the 
light by a posthumous publicatiou. God send us health 
while we stay, and an easy journey ! 

" My dear I>r. Young, 
" Tours, most cordially, 

" Melcombe." 

In 1762, a short time before his death. Young published 
" Besignation." Notwithstanding the manner in which it 
was really forced from him by the world, criticiam has 
treated it with no common severity. If it shall be thought 
not to deserve the h^hest praise, on the other aide of foux- 
BGore by whom, eicept by Newton and by Waller, has praise 
been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of Shakspeare, 
I am indebted for the history of " Kesignation." Obserr*. m 
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iog that Mrs. Boacawen. in the midst of her grief for the 
loBB of the admiral, derived consolation from the perusal of 
the " Night Thoughts," Mrs. Montagu proposed a Tisil to 
the author. From, conversing with Young Mrs. BoscaTen 
derived still further consolation, and to that visit she and 
the world were indebted for this poem. It complimenl* 
Mrs. Montagu in the following lines : 

" Yet, write I mu9t. A Lady sues, 

How shametiil her request! 
My brain in labour with dull rbjme, 

Her'a teeming witb the beat I " 



And a^in— 



"A friend you have, and I the same, 

Whose prudent soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 

Which died in your distrCBs. ' 

That friend, the spirit of my theme 

Extracting for your ease, 
Will leave to me the drej;, in thoughts 

~ ; such as these." 



By the same Lady I am enabled to say, in her own 
■words, that Young's unbounded genius appeared to greats 
advantage in the companion, than even in the aathor- 
that the christian was in him a character still more ii 
spired, more enraptiired, more sublime than the 
that, in his ordinary conversation, 



" - — -letting down the golden 
He drew his audience upward 



lain from high, 



Notwithstanding ToHng bad said, in hie " Conjectnni 

)n original Composition," ' that " blani verse is verse n 

self In Johnaon at Che hom* 
Boawell's Johneon, toI. 



pUen, uncurHt ; verse reclaimed, reintbroned in the true 
[uage of the Qoda " — notwithstanding he administered 
isolation to his own grief in this immortal language — 
1. Bosuawen was comforted in rhyme. 
\ While the poet and the chriHtian were applying this 
Bomfort, Young had himself occasion for comfort, in coh- 
seqaence of the sudden death of Richardaou, who was 
printing the former part of the poem. Of Richardson's 
death he says — 

"When lieaveii would kindly set us free, 

And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes the must effectual means, 

And robs us of a friend." 

To " Resignation " was prefixed an Apology for its ap- 
pearance : to which more credit is due than to the gene- 
rality of such apologies, from Young's unusuaJ anxiety 
that no more productions of his old age should disgrace 
hia former fame. In his will, dated February 1760, he de- 
sires of hia executors, in a •pwrticiilw inanner, that all his 
manuscript books and writings whatever might be burned, 
except his book of accounts. 

In September 1764 he added a kind of codicil, wherein 
he made it hia dying intreaty to hia housekeeper, to whom 
he leftXOOOi. " that all his nmnuaoriptH might be destroyed 
as soon as he was dead, which would greatly oblige her 
deceased /We»id." 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friend- 
ships, to know that Young, either by surviving those he 
loved, or by outliving their affections, could only recollect 
the names of two friends, his housekeeper and a hatter, to 
mention in his will ; and it may serve to repress that testa- 
mentary pride, which too often seeks for sounding names 
and titles, to be informed that the author of the " Night 
Thoughts" did not blush to leave a legacy to his "friend 
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ment hath ever been given me to mention things of this 
nature to his MajeBty. And therefore, in all likelihood. 
the only consequence of doing it would be weakening the 
little influence, which else I may possibly have on some 
other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set 
you above the need of advancement ; and your seintiments, 
above that concern for it, on your own account, which, on 
that of the Public, is sincerely felt by 

" Your loving Brother, 

" Tho". Cant." 

At last, at the a^e of fourscore, he was appointed, in 1761 
Clert of the Closet to the Princesa Dowager.' 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way ol 
that preferment after which his whole life panted. Though 
he took Orders, he never intirely shook off Politics, 
was always the Lion of his master Milton, pawing to get 
free kU hinder parts. By this conduct, if he gained flome 
friends, he made many enemies. 

Again, Young was a poet ; and again, with reverence be 
it spoken, poets by profession do not always make the best 
clergymen. If the author of the " Night Thoughts " 
composed many sermons, be did not oblige the public 
with many. 

Besides, in the latter part of life, Young was fond of 
holding himself out for a man retired from the ivorld, 
But he seemed to have forgotten that the same verHC 
which contains oblitug meoram, contains also obliviscen<iiil 
16 illis. The brittle chain of worldly friendship and 
patronage is broken as efEectually, when one goes beyond' 
the length of it, as when the other does. To the vessel 
which is sailing from the shore, it only appears that the 
shore also recedes ; in life it is truly thus. He ■who 

^^^ ' The mother of Gleorge III. 
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retires from the world, will find himself, in reality, de- 
Berted aa fast, if not faster, by the world. The publick ia 
not to be treated as the coxcomb treats his mistreBs— 
to be threatened with desertion, in order to increase 
fondness , 

Toimg seems to have been taken at his word. Not- 
withstanding his frequent complaints of being neglected, 
no hand was reached out to pull him from that retirement 
of which he declared himself enamoured. Aleiander as- 
signed no palace for the residence of Diogenes, who 
boasted hia surly satisfaction with his tub. 

Of the domestick manners and petty habits of the 
author of the " Night Thoughts," I hoped to have given 
you an account from the best authority ; — but who shall 
dare to say, To-morrow I will be wise or virtuous, or to- 
morrow I will do a particular thing ? Upon enquiring for 
hia housekeeper, I learned that she was buried two days 
before I reached the town of her abode. 

In a Letter from Tschamer, a noble foreigner, to Count 
HaUer, Tachamer aaya, he has lately spent four days with 
Young at Welwyn, where the author tastes aU the ease 
and pleasure mankind can desire. " Every thing about 
him shews the man, each individual being placed by rule. 
All is neat without art. He ia very pleasant in conversa- 
tion, and extremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be true ; but Tacharner's 
waa a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admiration, and a 
visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among 
readers is not true, that he was Fielding's " Parson 
Adams." The original of that famous painting was 
William Young. He too was a clergyman. He supported 
aji uncomfortable existence by translating for the book- 
sellers from G-reek ; and, if he was not his own friend, was 
at least no man's enemy. Tet the facility with which this 
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report lias gained belief in the world, argnes, 'were it nutl 
sufficiently known, that the author of the " Night Thonghts" I 
bore some resemblajice to Adams. 

The attention Tonng bestowed upon the perusal ofa 
books is not unworthy imitation. When 
pleased him, he appears to have folded down the leaf. On 1 
these passages he bestowed a second reading. But the 
labours of man are too frequently vain. Before he re- 
turned, a second time, to much of what he had once 
approved, he died. Many of his books, which I have j 
seen, are by those notes of approbation so swelled beyond 
their real bulk, that they will not shut.' 

" What though we wode in wealth, or soar in fame ! 

Earth's highest station eniJs in Here he lie»! 

And dtal to dtul eonclndes her noblest song ! " 

The author of these lines is not without his hie jacet. 

By the ^ood sense of his son, it contains none of that 
praise which no marble can make the bad or the foolisb' 
merit ; which, without the direction of a stone or a tur^ 
will find its way, sooner or later, to the deserving. 

'■ M.S. 

Optimi parentis 

Edwarbi TonNO, LL, D. 

Hnjus EcclesiiG rect. 

Et ElizahetbiB 

f^m. pnenob. 

Conjugis ejus amantiBBimx 

Pio & gratisflimo animo 

Hoc nianuor poaiiit 

F. Y. 

Filius Buperstes." 

Is it not strange that the author of the " Night 

' BoHwell mentions especially Dr. Young's copy of the Rambler as . 
eiamplp of this cruelly dpMrntlive mode of expresainghia admiradoil. 
Baswell's Jnhniini, vol. i. p. 163. 
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Thoughta" has inscribed no monument to the memory of 
his lamented wife ? Yet what marble will endure as long 
as the poems P 

Such, my good friend, is the accoimt I hare been able 
to collect of Young.' That it may be long before any 
thing like what I have juat transcribed be necessary for 
you, ia the sincere wish of. 
Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbekt Ceoft. Jun. 
Lincoln's Inn, 6ept, 17S0. 

P. S. This account of Young waa seen by you in manu- 
script you know, Sir ; and, though I could not prevail on 
you to make any alterations, you inaisted on striking out 
one passage, only because it aaid, that, if I did not wish 
you to live long for your sake, I did for the sake of myself 
and of the world. But this postscript you will not see be- 
fore it is printed ; and I will aay here, iu apite of you, bow 
I feel myself honoured and bettered by your friendship — 
and that, if 1 do credit to the church, after which I always 
longed, and for which I am now going to give in exchange 
the bar, though not at ao late a period of life as Young 
took Orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, to my 
having bad the happiness of calling the author of " The 
Rambler" my friend. 

H. C." 

Oxford, Sept. 1782. 

Of Young's Poems it is difficult to give any general 
character ; for he has no uniformity of manner : one of his 

' Burke Buid of this Life, ■• No, no, i[ is not a good imilation of John- 
son ; il has all hia pump withouc his force : it has all the nodosiliea of 
tbu oak without its strength." "It has all the cuntortiuns of the 
Sibyl without the inspiration." — Boswell's Johrtsou. vol. It. p. 21. 
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pieces has no great reeemblance to another. He b^an tot 
write earlj, and continued long ; and at different ) 
had different modes of poetical escellence in view. Hia 
Diimbere are sometimeB smooth, ajkd sometimes rugged; 
his style is sometimes concatenated, and sometimeG abmpt f 
HometiineB diffusive, and sometimeB concise. TTja plan 

'ms to have started in his mind at the present moment, 
and his thoughts appear the effects of chance, sometimeM 
adverse, and sometimes lucky, with very little operation ^ 
judgement. 

He was not one of the writers whom experience improvea, 
and who observing their own faults become gradually 
correct. His Poem on the " Last Day," his first great per- 
formance, has an equability and propriety, which he after- 
wards either never endeavoured or never attained. Many 
paragraphs are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is 
languid ; the plan is too much extended, and a 
i ima^B divides and weakens tlie general conception ; bull 
the great reason why the reader is disappointed is, that ti 
thought of the Last Day makes every man more than 
poetical, by spreading over his mind a general obscnrity o 
sacred horror, that oppresses distinction, and disdains 
expression. 

His story of " Jane Grey" was never popular. It i 
written with elegance enough, but Jane is too heroick tOj 
be pitied. 

The " TTniversal Passion " is indeed a very great per£ar« 
mance. It is said to be a series of Epigrams : but if it be 
it is what the author intended ; his endeavour was at the 
production of striking diatichs and pointed sentences ; sjid 
his distichs have the weight of solid sentiment, and bis 
points the sharpness of resistless truth. His characters 
are often selected with discernment, and drawn with 
nicety ; bis illustrations are often happy, and his reflec tiona 
often juBt. His species of satire is between those of Horace 
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ajid of Juvenal; he has the guiiety of Horace without his 
laiity of numberB, and. the morality of Juvenal with 
greater variation of images. He plays, indeed, only on the 
Burfa^e of life ; he never penetrates the recesses of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of hia poetry ia ex- 
hausted by a single perusal ; his conceits please only when 
they surprise. 

To tranalate he never condescended, unless his " Para- 
phrase on Job " may be considered as a version ; in which 
he has not, I think, been unsuccessful : he indeed favoured 
himself, by chuaing those parts which most eaaily admit 
the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyriclc attempts, in which he 
seems to have been under some maJignant influence : he 
is always labouring to be great, and at last is only turgid. 

In bis " Night Thoughts " he has exhibited a very wide 
display of original poetry, variegated with deep reflections 
and striking allusions, a wilderness of thought, in which 
the fertihty of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of 
every odour. This is one of the few poems in which blank 
verse could not be changed for rhyme but with disadvan- 
ta^. _ The wild diffusion of the sentiments, and the di- 
gressive sallies of imagination, would have been compressed 
and restrained by confinement to rhyme. The excellence 
of this work is not exactness, but copiousness ; particular 
lines OiK not to be regarded ; the power is in the whole, 
and in the whole there is a magnificence like that ascribed 
to Chinese Plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and 
endless diversity. 

Hia last poem was the " Kesignation ; " in which he 
made, as he was accustomed, an experiment of a new mode 
of writing, and succeeded better than in his "Ocean " or his 
" Merchant." It was very falsely represented as a proof of 
decaying faculties. There is Young in every atanza, such 
as he often was in his highest vigour. 
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Hie Tragedies not making part of the Collectioii, I 1 
forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to my though 
by remarking, that he seemed to have one favourite c 
trophe, ae his three Plays all concluded with lavish suicide 
a method by which, as Dryden remarked, a poet easily ridi 
his scene of persons whom he wants not to keep alive, 
" BusiriB " there are the greatest ebullitions of imagination j 
but the pride of Busiria is such as no other man can hav^ 
and the whole is too remote from known life to raise eithai 
grief, terror, or indignation. The " Revenge " approach^ 
much nearer to huuaa practices and manners, and theiw 
fore keeps possession of the at^e : the first design s 
luggested by " Othello ; " but the reflections, the incidental 
and the diction, are original. The moral observatio 
so introduced, and so expressed, as to have all the uoTelb* 
that can be required. Of " The Brothers " I maj b 
allowed to say nothing, since nothing was ever said of it Ii 
the Publick. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry, that it aboundl 
in thought, but without much accuracy or selection. 
he lays hold of an illustration, he pursues it beyond e^ 
pectation, aometimea happily, as in hia parallel of " Quick- 
silver " with " Pleasure," which I have heard repeated w 
approbation by a Lady,' of whose praise he would ham 
been justly proud, and which is very ingenious, very subtle, 
and almost exact ; but sometimes he is less lucky, as when, 
in his " Night Thoughts," having it dropped into Ms mind, 
that the orbs, floating in space, might be called the cht^er 
of Creation, he thinks on a cluster of grapes, and says, that 
they all hang on the great Vine, drinking the nectareow* 
juice of iiimun-tal Life. 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable ; in the 
" Last Day," he hopes to illustrate the re-assembly of the 
atoms that compose the human body at the Trump of 

' Mrs. Thrale. 




Somn, by the collection o£ bees into a swami at the tink- 
liD;^ of a pan. 

The Prophet says of Tyre, that her Merchants are 
Princeg ; Young says oE Tyre in his " Merchant," 

" Her merchnnta Priucga, and each deek a Thnme." 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar : to 
buy the alliance of Britain, Climes were paid doimi. Anti- 
thesis ia his favourite. They for kindness hate ; and be- 
cauee she'g right, she's ever iii the wrong. 

His versification is his own, neither his blank nor his 
rhiTning lines have any resemblance to those of former 
writers : lie picks up no hemistichs, he copies no favourite 
expressions ; he seems to have laid up no atores of thought 
or diction, but to owe Eill to the fortuitous suggestions of 
the present moment. Yet I have reason to believe that, 
when once he had formed a new design, be then laboured 
it with very patient industrj-. and that he composed with 
great labour, and frequent revisions. 

Hia verses are formed by no eertaan model ; for he is 
no more like himself in his different productions than he 
is like others. He seems never to have studied prosody, 
nor to have had any direction but from his own ear. 
But, with all his defects, he was a man of genius and a 
poet. 
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OF David Mallet, having no written memorial, I am 
able to give no other account than such as is sup- 
plied by the unauthorised loquacity of common fame, and 
a very slight personal knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors,' a clan 
that became, about sixty years a^, under the conduct of 
Eobin Eoy, bo formidable and so infamous for violence 
tind robbery, that the name was annulled by a legal 
abolition ; and when they were all to denominate them- 
selves anew, the father, I suppose, of this author called 
himself Malloch. 

David Malloch waa, by the penury of his parents, com- 
pelled to be Janitor of the High School at Edinburgh ; a 
mean office, of which he did not afterwards delight to 
hear. But he surmounted the disadvantages of his birth 
and fortune ; for when the Duke of Montrose applied to 
the College of Edinburgh for a tutor to educate his sons, 
Malloch was recommended ; and I never heard that he 
dishonoured bis credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they were 
entrusted to his care ; and having conducted them round 
the common circle of modish travels, he returned with 
them to Ijondon, where, by the influence of the family in 
which he resided, he naturally gained admission to many 

' Mr. Cnnmngham aUitcs that the Clan Macgregor was outlawed lung 
before Rob Roy's lime bj an act of the Priry Council of James I. in 
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l>ersDas of the highest rank, and the highest chaiacter, 
wits, nobles, and statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can tmce the serie* 
His first production ' was "' William and Margaret ; 
which, though it contains nothing very striking or « 
cult,' he has been envied the reputation ; and plagianem 
has been boldly charged, but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published the "Excursion' 
(1728) ; a desultory and capricious view of such scenes a 
Nature as his fancy led him, or his know^ledge enable! 
him, to describe. It is not devoid of poetical spirit 
Many of the images are striking, and many of the para 
graphs are elegant. The cast of diction seems to I 
copied from Thomson, whose "Seasons" were then i 
their full blossom of reputation. He has Thomson' 
beauties and his faults. 

His poem on " Verbal Criticism " (1733) was ^vritten t 
pay court to Pope,' on a subject which he either did i 
understand or willingly misrepresented ; and is little moi 
than an improvement, or rather expansion, of a fracine 
which Pope printed in a Miscellany long before he e 

• Mallet's Willitan and Margaret wsa printed ia Aaron HilB 
Plain Bealer, N". 36, Julj 24, 1724. In ita original state it wM 
very different from what it is in the laat edition of hie works. 
Johnson. 



' Mallel'ii first pieces were publisbed in the Edinbttfffh MigoeUoHt 
printed by a. dub called the Athenian Siwietj. See Aid, : — 

'' The Plain Dealer tar Aug. SSth, 1T34, contained a letter 
Malloch, giiiog an account of the "unhappy accident" whicll gal 
oocaaion to bis ballad. 

' Pope procured him the situation of (ravelling tutor to the sou of i 
Jriend and currespoadent, Mrs. NeHshani, an office of five years co 
tinuance spent in travelling abroad with profit and without expense.- 

FbIBB CuHllIHaBAll. 
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grafted it into a r^ular poem. There is in this piece 
more pertaess than wit, and more con&deace than know- 
ledge. The Teraification is tolerable, nor can criticism 
allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy was " Eurydice," acted at Drury-Lane 
in 1731 ; of which I know not the reception nor the merit, 
but have heard it mentioned as a mean performance. He 
was not then too high to accept a Prologue and Epilogue 
from AATonHill, neither of which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronuncia- 
tion so as to be no longer diBtinguished as a Scot,' he 
seema inclined to disenenmber himself from all adherences 
of his original, and took upon him to change his name 
from Scotch MaUock to English Mallet' without any 
imaginable reason of preference which the eye or ear can 
discover. What other proofs he gave of disrespect to his 
native country I know not ; but it was remarked of him, 
that he was the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not 
commend. 

About this time 'Pope, whom he visited familiarly, pub- 
lished his " Essay on Man," but concealed the author ; 
and when Mallet entered one day, Pope asked him slightly 
what there was new. Mallet told him, that the newest 
piece was something called an " Essay on Man," which he 
had inspected idly ; and seeing the utter inability of the 
author, who had neither skill in writing nor knowledge of 
his subject, had tossed it away. Pope, to punish his self- 
conceit, told him the secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon teing prepared 

' " I never cntcbni Mallei in a Scolch itccent ; and yet Maltet, I sup- 
piis«, wax past live-and- twenty befure he oatne tu London." — Boawell's 
Joimon, vol. ii. p. 156. 

" Thia ubango uf name gave Johnson occasion lo introduce Mallet 
into bia dictionarj under tbe article Alias. See Jobnaon's 8vo ftbridg- 
ment of 1736, it is not in the earlier folio anil quarto i^dttiona. 
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(1740) for the press, Mallet waa employed to prefix a Life, 
which he has written with elegance, perhaps with some 
affectation ; but with so much more knowledge of hiatorj 
than of science, that when he afterwards undertook tha 
Life of Marlhorouftli, Warburton remarked, that he might 
perhaps foi^et that Marlborough was a general, as he bad 
forgotten that Bacon waa a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the palace^, 
and, settijig himself a,t the head of the opposition, kept a> 
separate Court, he endeavoured to encreaae his popularity 
by the patronage of literature, and made Mallet his under- 
retajiy, with a salary of two hundred pounds a year; 
Thomson likewise had a pension ; and they were associated' 
Q the composition of the Masque of "' Alfred," which in it* 
original state waa played at Cliefden in 1740 ; it was after> 
wards almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought upoa 
the stage at Drury-Lane in 1751, but with no great succesai 

Mallet, in a fumOiar conversation with (Jarrick, dis* 
coursing of the diligence which he was then exerting 
upon the Life of Marlborough, let him know that i 
series of great men, quickly to be exhibited, he should 
jlnd a nick for the hero of the theatre. Garrick professed 
to wonder by what artifice he could be introduced ; but 
Mallet let him kuow, that, by a dexterous anticipatioi 
should fix him in a conspicuous place. " Mr. Mallet," sa^ 
Garrick, in his gratitude of exultation, " have you left off 
to write for the stage?" Mallet then confessed that 1 
had a drama in his hands. Garrick promised to act it| 
and " Alfred " was produced. 

The long retardation of the Life of the duke of MarliS 
borough shews, with strong conviction, how little con- 
fidence can be placed in posthumous renown. When 1 
died, it was soon determined that his story should I 
delivered to posterity ; and the papers supposed 1 
contain the necessaiy infonnation were delivered 1 
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the lord Moleaworth,' who had been hia favourite in 
Flandera. When Moleaworth died, Che same papers were 
transferred with the same design to Sir Richard Steele, 
who in some of his exigences put them in pawn. They 
then remained with the old dutcheas,' who in her will 
assigned the task to Glover ' and Mallet, with a reward of 
a thousand pounds, and a prohibition to insert any veraes. 
Glover rejected, I auppoae, with disdain the legacy, and 
devolved the whole work upon Mallet ; who had from the 
late duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his in- 
dustry, and who talked of the discoverieB which he made ; 
butleft not, when he died, any historical labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's service he published' 
" Mustapha," with a Prologue by Thomson, not mean, but 
far inferior to that which he had received from Mallet for 
" Agamemnon." The Epilogue, said to be written by a 
friend, waa composed in haate by Mallet, in the place of 
one promised, which was never given. This tragedy was 
dedicated to the Prince his master. It was acted at Drury- 
Lane in 1739, and was well received, but waa never revived. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned, 
the masque of " Alfred," in conjunction with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards be lay at rest. After a long 
interval, his next work was " Amyntor and Theodora " ' 

' Robert, ViacQunt Moleaworth (1656-1725), fid. lupr. lol. ii. p, 33. 

' Of ^^^Iborougli. 

' BicbBTd GlovEr (1712-1785}, it aiit<>en wrote a poem on Sir Isaac 
Newton, and afterwards several poems and plays. He also figured aa a 
politician, chieflj in commerciat subjects. In his Memoirs, published 
after his death, he regrets that " the uaprtclous restrictions of the will 
cumpelted him to reject the undertaking," p. 57. 

' 1733. Mjiita^ka was acted fourteen niglits, and was attended by 
the whole of the opposition. Its success as b party piece waa complete. 

—P. CUNNIHGH^V. 

= Amyntor and Theodora, or Tlie Hermit. A Poem in Tli 
London, printed for Paul Vaillanl in (he Strand. 1747. 4t 
IIT. A 4 
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(1747), a long story in blank verse ; in which it cannot be 
denied that there is copiousness and elegance of lajigiiage. 
vigour of sentiment, and imagery well adapted to take 
possession of the fancy. But it is blank verse. This he sold 
to Vaillant for one hundred and twenty pounds. The firsl 
sale was not great, and it is now lost in forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his dependanoe 
on the Prince, found his way to Bolingbrote ; a, man 
whose pride and petulance made his kindness difficult to 
gain, or keep, and whom Mallet was content to court bj 
an act, which, I hope, was unwillingly performed. When 
it was found that Fope had clandestinely printed an 
xmauthoriaed number of the pamphlet called " The Patriot 
King." Bolingbroke, in a fit of useless fury, resolved to 
blast his memory, and employed Mallet (1747) as the 
executioner of his vengeance.' MalJet had not virtue, or 
had not spirit, to refuse the office ; and was rewarded, not 
long after, with the legacy of lord Bolingbroka's worka. 

Many of the political pieces had been written during the 
opposition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he sup- 
posed, in perpetuity. These, among the rest, were claimed 
by the will. The question was referred to arbitrators ; but 
when they decided against Mallet, he refused to yield 
the award ; and by the help of Millar the bookseller piiba 
lished all that he could find, but with succeaa very much 
below his expectation. 

In 1753, his masque of "Britannia" was act«d atDniij- 
Lane, and his tragedy of " Elvira " in 1763 ; in which year 
he was appointed keeper of the book of Entries for ^ipv 
in the port of London. 

In the beginning of the last war,' when the nation 
exasperated by ill success, he was employed to turn 

' Vid, mpr. p, 150, 

> That IB. the Sereo Years' War which fnllowsd on the i 
England and Ftubbib lowarils the close of 1755. Byng- 
March, ITS7. 




publick vengeaBce upon B3fiig, and wrote a letter of accusa- 
tion under the cliaracter of a " Plain Man." The paper 
was with great industry circulated and dispersed ; and he, 
for hia seasonable intervention, had a considerable pension 
bestowed upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of hia life he went with his wife to 
France ; but after a while, finding his health declining, he 
returned alone to England and died in April 1765. 

He was twice married, and by hie first wife liad several 
children. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank 
named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy called " Almida," which 
was acted at Dmrj-Lane. His second wife was the 
daughter of a nobleman's steward, who had a considerable 
fortune, which she took care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agree- 
able, and he suffered it to want no recommendation that 
dress could give it.' His conversation was elegant and 
easy. The rest of his character may, without injury to his 
memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he was 
eminent. His Dramas had their day, a short day, and are 
forgotten ; his blank verse seems to my ear the echo of 
Thomson. His life of Bacon is known as it is appended 
to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer mentioned. His 
works are such as a writer, bustling in the world, shewing 
himself in publick, and emerging occasionally from time to 
time into notice, might keep alive by his personal in- 
fluence; but which, conveyinglittle information, and giving 
no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the succession of 
things produces new topicka of conversation, and other 
modes of amusement. 

' " llallet waR the pmtti^st dressed puppet about town, and aliivii7« 
kfpl guod cumpany." — Bosweil's Johiuon, vol. v. p. 142. 
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TVylARK AKENSIDE ' was born on the ninth of 
■^*-'- November, 1721, at Newcastle upon Tyne. His 

father, Mark, wae a butcher of the Presbyterian sect ; his 
mother's name was Mary Lumsden. He received the first 
part of his education at the grammar- school of Newcastle ; 
and was afterwards instructed by Mr. Wilson, who kept a 
private academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, that 
he might qualify himself for the office of a dissenting 
minister, and received some asaistance from the fund 
which the Dissenters employ in educating young men of 
scanty fortune. But a wider view of the world opened 
other scenes, and prompted other hopes : he determined to 
study physic,' and repaid that contribution, which, being 
received for a different purpose, he justly thought it dis- 
honourable to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not. He 
cert-ainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous zeal for 
what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal which some- 
times disguises from the world, and not rarely from the 
mind which it possesses, an envious desire of plundering 
wealth or degrading greatness ; and of which the immediate 

' See varioQ3 reartings in this Life. — Bo9wbII'b Johiifim, vol. iy. p. 19. 

' He wBa elected a member of (he Me(]ioal Society of Edinburgh 
Dec. 30, 174(1, and Is said lo have practised for two years in NewcostlB 
na B surgeon. 
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tendency is iiinoTa.tdoii and an&rchy, an impetuous eager- 
ness to BubTsrt and confound, with very little care wliat 
aball be eBtablished. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt very earlj 
the motions of genius,' and one of those students whohftfe 
very early stored their memories with sentiments 
images. Many of his performances were produced in hi* 
youth ; and his greatest work, " The Pleasures of 
tion," appeared in 1744.' I have heard Dodaley, hy wl 
it was published, relate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price demanded for it, which was an hundredand 
twenty pounds, being such as he was not inclined to gm 
precipitately, he carried the work to Pope, who, having 
looked into it, adxiaed him not to make a niggardly oBeri 
for this wot no ecery-day wriler. 

In 1741 ' he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge ; and three years afterwards (May 16. 1744) be- 
came doctor of physick, haring, accordiag to the eastoBKif 
the Dutch Universities, published a thesis, or dissert&tton 
The subject which he chose was " the Original aud Growth 
of the Human Fortus ; " in which he is said to hare de- 
parted, with great judgement, from tlie opinion thea estab' 
lished, and to have delivered that which has been nnce 
confirmed and received. 

Akenaide was a yoiing man, warm with every notion tliaft 

' In his (UlceDtb jear (173T) be seat u> (be Grialrwmm't Magaaitftt 
poem in imitatmo of SpeEiser, Tie Vxrluom. uid eoDtiaiMd to bl % 
frfqnent mntribator lo that JaamoJ. He began to write 71r I*-; 
turf b/ Imaffiaa/ion in 1T38, and coDcIaded i( in IT-U. — AH, 
Jiaiiidi,^. 1. 

* On the ttorj that thii poem wsb fini pnblisbed in Irdaod, mt 
BoswelFa Joiaton, tdL i. p. SSI. 

' Akemide Ifft EofcUod, for the fim and only [ime, early in Afri^ 
1T44, u»k bis degree of Donor of Pbjsie at I«jden in Ibj of Ik 
•ante jtmi, and in Jane returned lo England to take a pbjaciM^ 
~ X ai SaxbunpiiHi. 
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by nature or acoident had been coimected with the sound 
of liberty, and by an excentricity which such dispositions 
do not easOy avoid, a lover of contradiction , and no friend 
to any thing established. He adopted Shaftesburj'B foolish 
assertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of 
truth, For this he was attacked by Warburton, and 
defended by Dyson : Warburton afterwards reprinted his' 
remarks at the end of bis dedication to the Freethinkers. 

The result of all the arguments which have been pro- 
duced in a long and eager discussion of thia idle question, 
may easily be collected. If ridicule be applied to any 
position as the teat of truth, it will then become a question 
Thether such ridicule be just; and this can only be 
decided by the application of truth, as the test of ridicule. 
Two men, fearing, one a real and the other a fancied 
danger, will be for a while equally eiposed to the inevitable 
consequences of cowardice, contemptuous censure, and 
ludicrous representation ; and the true state of both cases 
must be known, before it can be decided whose terror is 
rational, and whose is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and 
who to be despised. Both are for a while equally ex- 
posed to laughter, but both are not therefore equally 
contemptible. 

In the revival of his poem, which he died before he had 
finished, he omitted the lines which had given occasion to 
Warburton' s objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden (1746), 
his first collection of odes ; and was impelled by his rage 
of patriotism to write a very acrimonious epistle to Pul- 
teney, whom he stigmatizes, under the name of Curio, as 
the betrayer of his country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first commenced 
physician at Northampton,^ where Dr. Stonhouse then 
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practised, with such reputation ajid success, that a. str&nger I 
was not likely to gain ground upon him. Akenside tried f 
the contest a while ; and, haying deafened the place with I 
clamours for liberty, removed ' to Hampstead, where ht I 
resided more than two years, and then fixed biniBelf in I 
Lo&don,' the proper place for a man of accomplishments J 
like hia. 

At London he was known as a poet, but was still to make I 
his way as a physician ; and would perhaps have been re> I 
duced to great exigeEces, but that Mr. Dyson.^ with an 
ardour of friendship that has not many examples, allowed 
him three hundred potmds a year. Thus supported, he J 
advanced gradually in medical reputation, but never a 
tained any great extent of practice, or eminence of popu« 
larity. A physician in a great city seems to be the i 
play-thing of Fortune ; his degree of reputation is, for the | 
Doost part, totally casual ; they that employ him, know not 
hia excellence ; they that reject him, know not his defi- 
cience. By an acute observer, who had looked on the 
transactions of the medical world for half a century, a 
very curious book might I>e written on the Fortujie of 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to hia own 
success: he placed himself in view by all the common 
methods ; he become a Fellow of the Royal Society ; ' he 
obtained a degree at Cambridge,* and was admitted into 
the College of Physicians ; ° he wrote little poetry, but 

' In 1747. 

' In Bloomsbury Si[uwe. 

' Jeremiah Dyson, Eiq.. of Stoke, near Guilriford. Surrey, manj 
years Secretary to the Treasury, died 17TG. Akenside in his will )«(t 
his " whole estate an<i eReela of whatever kind " to hiH friend Mr. Djton. 

' In 1753. 

' He v/ue admitted by mandamus to a doctor'u degree at Cambridge^ 
in January. 1733, i 

" In April, 1754. ^ 
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publiebed, from time to time, medical essaj's and obBcrra- 
tioQa ; he became physician to St. Thomas's Hospital;' he 
read the Q-ulstonian Lectures in Anatomy ; '' but began to 
give, for the Crounian IJecture,^ a history of the revival of 
Xieaming. from which he eooa desisted ; and, in converaa- 
tion, he very ea^rly forced himself into notice by an 
ambitious ostentation of elegance and literature.' 

His "Discourseonthe Dysentery" (1764) was considered 
as a very conapicnoua specimen of Latinity, which entitled 
him to the same height of place among the scholars as he 
possessed before among the wits ; and he might perhaps 
have riaen to a greater elevation of character, but that his 
studies were ended with his life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 
1770, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

Atenside is to be considered as a didactick and lyrick 
poet. His great work is the "Pleasures of Imagination;'" 
a performance which, published, as it was, at the age of 
twenty-three, raised expectations that were not afterwards 
very amply satisfied. It has undoubtedly a just claim to 
very particular notice, as an example of great felicity of 
genius, and uncommon amplitude of acquisitions, of a 
young mind stored with images, and much exercised in 
combining and comparing them. 

With the philosophical or religious tenets of the author 
I have nothing to do; my business is with his poetry. The 

' In 1759. Akenslrje was in the same year appointed principal phy- 
sitiah to Christ's Hospilal.— E. W. Gosse, Diet. Xat. Biog. 

' In 1755. " In 1756. 

' That " Altenside when )ie walked iTi the streets looked for all Che 
world like one of his own Alexandrines set npright," was B sajing of 
Benderfon the actor. — Dtce, u. 2, p. Ixxvi.. Aid. ed., hia L^e of 
Akeaside. The only portrail of Akenaide ia a characteristic profile by 
Arthqr Pond, drawn 1754, engraved by E. Fiaher, 1772. — Cdb- 

' Aid, Aicenaidi:, pp. 1, 87. 



subject is well-choBeii, as it inclndeB all images tKat c 
strike or pleaee, and thus comprisee every species oS poed 
cal deUglit. The only difficulty is in the choice of examplsi 
a,nd illuBtrations, and it is not eaey iu euch exuberance d 
matter to find the middle point between penury and satietj 
The parts seem artificially disposed, with suffident c 
herence, so as that they cannot change their places without 
injury to the general design. 

Hie images are displayed with such luxuriance of e 
sion, that they are hidden, like Butler's Moou,' by a Fetf. 
of Light; they are forms fantastically lost under superfluilj! 
of dress. Pars minima est ip»a Puella ewt. The words art 
multiplied till the sense is hardly perceived ; attention d 
serts the mind, and settles in the ear. The reader waaden 
through the gay difhisiou, Boraetimes amazed, and t 
times delighted ; but, after many turnings in the flowBrj 
labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He remarked littl^ 
and laid hold on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise should 
not be denied. In the general fabrication of his lineti he itf 
perhaps superior to any other writer of blank verse ; I 
flow is smooth, and his pauses are musical ; but the con^ 
catenation of his verses is commonly too long oontinTted) 
and fie full close does not recur with sufficient fregueni^ 
The sense is carried on through a long intertexture of com- 
plicated clauses, and as nothing is distingiiished, nothing 
is remembered. 

The exemption which blank verse affords from the i 
cessity of closing the sense with the couplet, betrays luxa< 
riant and active minds into such self-indulgence, that thej' 
pile imii^e upon image, ornament upon ornament, and a 
not easily persuaded to close the sense at all. Blank vera 
will therefore, I fear, be too often found in description exubf 
rant, in argument loquacious, and in narration tiresome. 

' Hvd^tnu, I't. il. canto i. line SOS. Aid. Bitlitr, vol. i. p. 1 
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EIb dictiou is certormlj poetical as it ie not prusaick, ajid 
I'fllegant as it ia not vulgar. He ie to be commended as 
^ having fewer artifices of disgust than most of hia brethren 
of the bhtnt song. He rarely either recalls old phrases or 
twists his metre into harsh inversions. The sense how- 
ever of his words is strained ; when he views the Ganges 
from Alpine heights ; that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant surely intrudes, but when was blank verse 
without pedantry f" when he tells how Planets absolve the 
gtated rowTid of Time. 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that he 
intended to revise and augment this work, but died before 
he had completed his design.' The reformed work as he 
I ieft it, and the additions whiuh he had made, are very pro- 
I perly retained in the late coUection. He seems to have 
I Bomewhat contracted his diffusion; but I know not whether 
f he has gained io closeness what he has lost in splendor. 
I.jbi the additional book, the " Tale of Solon " is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly censured 
I by Mr, Walker, unless it may be said in his defence, that 
I what he has omitted' was not properly in his plan, "His 
I picture of man is grand and beautiful, but unfinished. 
The immortahty of the soul, which is the natural con- 
sequence of the appetites and powers she ia invested with, 
is scarcely once hinted throughout the poem. This de- 
ficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pencil of Dr. 
Young; who, like a good philosopher, has invincibly 
proved the immortahty of man, from the grandeur of his 
* In rbe Alitine Alienaide, The Pleaturea i^/' Imaginalion is primed, as 
was first pablished in 1744, anil also as enlai^d and published in 
1.1773 by Mr. Dyson. 

' Mr. Dyce incjuires whether if Johnaon and Walkpr had " carefully 

i perused the work, could they hare ovnrlonteii among other passages of 

V«iinilar tendency, 6k. i. p. 4B9." Aid. Akauide, p. luix, and reminds 

s that Johnaon acknowledged that he was unable to read (his poem 

I lirougb. — Boswell's JoAvsoii, vol. ii. p. Kit. 
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coneeptiona, and the meanness and misery of Ms state; for 
this reason, a few passages are selected from the " Kight 
Thoughts," which, with those from Akenside, seem to form 
a complete view of the powers, situation, and end of n 
"ExercUes for Improvement in Elocution," p. 66,' 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a short 
consideration will dispatch them. It is not easy to guess 
why he addicted himself so diligently to lyriek poetry, 
having neither the ease and airiness of the lighter, i 
vehemence and elevation of the grander ode. Wheo he- 
lays his ill-fated hand upon bis harp, his former powers 
seem to desert him ; he has no longer his luxuriance d 
expression, nor variety of images. Hia thoiights are cold, 
and his words inelegant. Yet such was his love of lyricki, 
that, having written with great vigour and poignancy bit 
" Epistle to Curio," ' he transformed it afterwards int-o a 
ode disgraceful only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; ^ the senti* 
ments commonly want force, nature, or novelty ; the diction 
is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the stanzas iU-constmcted 
and unpleasant, and the rhymes dissonant, or unskilfully 
disposed, too distant from each other, or arranged with 
too httle regard to estftbUshed use, and therefore perplexing 
to the ear. which in a short composition has not time t 
grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such coiflpositions singly, cannot be required ; 
they have doubtless brighter and darker parts : but when, 
they are once found to be generally dull, all further labour 
may be spared ; for to what use can the work be criticieed, 
that will not be read ? 

' By John Wiilker (1732-1807), the philological writer, author of ibt 
PronounBiiig and HhjmiQg Dieliunaries, etc. 

' Aid. Aieaeide, p. 171. 

' Ic wa« of a. splendid edition of Altenside'g works that Johruun ai 
d uile maj be BufFered ; but a number of tliem makes one sie 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The references to Works in the notes to this Life are to the edition of 
Gray's Works by Edmund Gosse. 4 vols, post 8yo, 1884. 



GRAY. 

THOMAS GBAY, the son of Mr. Philip G-ray, a 
scrivener of London, was bom in Comhill, Norem- 
ber 26, 1716. His grammatical education he received at 
Eton under the care of Mr. Antrobua, his mother's brother, 
then assistant to Dr. George ; and when he left school, in 
1734, entered a pensioner at Peterhouse in Cambridge.' 

The transition from the school to the college is, to most 
young scholars, the time from which they date their years 
of manhood, liberty, and happiness; but Gray seems to 
have been very little debghted with academical gratifica- 
tions ; he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of life nor 
the fashion of study, and lived sullenly on to the time 
when his attendance on lectures was no longer required. 
As he intended to profess the Common Law, he took no 
degree. 

When be had been at Cam.bridge about five years, Mr. 
Horace Walpole, whose friendship be had gained at Eton, 
invited bim to travel with him as his companion. They 
wandered through France into Italy ; and Gray's Letters 
contain a very pleasing account of many parts of their 
journey. But unequal friendships are easily dissolved : 
at Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; ' and Mr. Walpole 

Gmy matriculated pensioner of Peterhouse, 7th Dec., 1734. 

Of the reconciliation with Walpole Gray wrote to Mr. Chute, Oct, 

12th, 1750; "I find Mr. Walpole then made some mention of me to you ; 

j, we are together again. It is about a year, I believe, since he wrote 

me to offer it, and there has been, particularly of lat«, in appearsnoe, 

m. B B 
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ia now content to have it told that it waa hy his &iilt. 
K we look however without prejudice on the world, we 
BhaU find that mou, whose conBdousnees of their own 
merit BetB them above the complianceH of servilitj, are apt 
enough in their association with superiors to watch their 
own dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealouBj, 
and in the fervour of independance to exact that attention 
which they refuse to pay. Part they did, whatever waa 
the quarrel, and the rest of their travela was doubtless 
more unpleasant to them both, Gray continued his journey 
in a manner suitable to his own little fortune, with only 
an occaisional servant. 

He returned to England in September 1741, and in 
about two months afterwards buried his father ; who had, 
by au injudicious waste of money upon a new house, bo 
much lessened his fortune, that Gray thought himself too 
poor to study the law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, 
where he soon after become Bachelor of Civil Law ; ' and 
where, without liking the place or its inhabitants, or pro- 
fesaing to like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
IJondon, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the son 
of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to 
have set a high value, and who deserved his esteem by the 
powers which he shews in hia Letters, and in the Ode to 
" May," which Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the 
sincerity with wliich, when Gray sent him part of " Agrip- 
pina," " a tragedy that he had just begun, he gave an 



the sauie kindneea and conlidence alincial bb of old. What were 
motives I mnnol jet guess." — Wori-s, vol ii. p. 2117. 

' He took his degree, LL.B., in 1744. 

' Graj'a firat original production in English verse, of which he v 
only unB complete acene and a Tew odd lines. This portion waa aei 
West in Marub, 1742, and in conaequence of his unfaroanbte critic 
wjs curled no further. — SVurtt, vol. i. p. 101. 
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opinion which probably intercepted the progresB of the 
work, and which the judgement of every reader will confirm. 
It was certainly no lose to the English stage that " Agrip- 
pina " was never finished. 

In this year (1?42) Gray seems first to have applied 
himaelf seriously to poetry ; for in this year were produced 
the " Ode to Spring," ' his " Prospect of Eton," '' and hie 
" Ode to Adversity." ^ He began likewise a Latin poem, 
" de Principiis cogitandi." ' 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Mason, 
that his first ambition was to have excelled in Latin poetry : 
perhaps it were reasonable to wish that he had prosecuted 
his design ; for though there is at present some embarrass- 
ment in his phrase, and some harshness in his Lyrick 
numbers, hia copiousness of language is such as very few 
possess ; and his lines, even when imperfect, discover a 
writer whom practice would quickly have made skilful. 

He now lived on at Pet«rhouae, very little solicitous 
what others did or thought, and cultivated his mind and 
enlarged his views without any other purpose than of im- 
proving and amusing himaelf; when Mr. Mason, being 

' The Ode on tits Spring exists in Gray's handwriting among the 
Slonehewer MS8. at Pembroke College, and is there entitled, " A'ooii- 
Hde, an Ode.'' At the end of the poeiD Gray haa written : " The be- 
ginning of JuDe, 1742, sent to Fav. ; not knowing he was then dead." 
ravoniog was the name given by Gray to Kichard West, who died on 
the Ist June, 1712, Ht Hatfield. . . . This poem was first published 
in Dodsley'a Collectiim cj/' Poerm by several Honda, 17*S, tol. ii. ji. 371. 
— Works, 'ol. i. p. 4. 

" This was the first of Gray's English productions which appeared in 
print } it was published anonymously as An Ode /m a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College. London, i^inted for R. Dodsley, 1747. Tlie mo(U) 
from Menander and the notes were added by Gray in \76B. — Works, 

' This poein yiis first printed in Dodslcy's Collection, vol. v. p. 7, as 
Bgnm to Adviraity. 
' Worii, vol. i. p. 185. 
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elected fellow of Pembroke- hall,' brought him a eompanioB 
I was afterwarda to be his editor, and whose fondness 
and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal of admiration, which 
cannot be reasonably expected from the neutrality of ft 
stranger and the coldness of a critick.' 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the " Deatii 
of Mr. Walpole'a Cat ; " and the year afterwards attempted 
a poem of more importance, on " Government and Educa- 
tion," ' of which the fragments which remain have many 
excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed " Elef 
the Church-yard," ' which, finding its way into a Magazine, 
first, I believe, made him known to the publick. 

An invitation from lady Cohham about this time gare 
occasion to an odd composition called " a Long Story," 
which adds httle to Gray's character. 

Several of hia pieces were published (1753), with designs, 
by Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might in aome form or 
other make a book, only one side of each leaf was printed. 
I believe the poems and the plates recommended each other 
80 well, that the whole impression was soon bought. Thii 
year he lost hia mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) aome young men of tha 

' Pembn>ke College, Cambridge. 

" For an unount of Mason's eiCFaordinary edilorahip, see Hr, ft 
Gomo'b PrefacB to Gray's Works, p. iL 

' Written iu 1748. First publiabed in UTuon's Ufe and Letting 
Gray, Wi.— Works, Toi. i. p. U3. 

' This poem was circulattd in MS., and on the 10th Febmarf, ITSI, 
Gray rocfifed a letter from the (alitor of the Magatine of Ufagazinei, 
asliiDg leare to publish il. The poet refused, aiid wrote ooit day H 
Hococc Walpole, lijrecting him to bring it out in pamphlet form. A 
was published Hnonymoualy by Dodsley, with s, preface b; Horaot 
Walpole, and went through four editioos in two mootha. — Worki,. 

' Written in 1750, printed bntonce (1753) in Gra/a lifetime,— Jfori^ 
' i. p. 8^. 
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college, whose chambers were near hie, diyerted themselves 
with disturbing him by frequent and troublesome noises, 
and, as he said, by pranks yet more ofEensive and contemp- 
tuous. This insolence, having endured it a while, he re- 
presented to the govemora of the society, among whom 
perhaps he had no friends ; and, finding his complaint little 
regarded, removed himseK to Pembroke-hall.' 

In 1757 he pubhshed "The Progress of Poetry" and 
" The Bard," ^ two compositions at which the readers of 
poetry were at first content to gaze in mute amazement. 
Some that tried them confessed their inability to under- , 
stand them, though Warburton said that they were under- * , 
stood ae well as the works of Milton and Shakspeare, / 
which it is the fashion to admire. Grarrick wrote a few / 
lines in their praise. Some hardy champions undertook to 
rescue them from neglect, and in a short time many were 
content to be shewn beauties which they could not see. ) 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the death 
of Gibber, he had the honour of refusing the laurel, which '' 
was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not lonj^ after, drew him away from Cam- 
bridge to a lodging near the Museum,' where he resided 

' Pembroke College, Cambriilge. 

' Botb tbese poems were wrilten in 17G4 (the notes were added bj 
Gray in 1768), and published together in a tbin quarto in I7i7. — Worti, 
vol. i. p. as, 41. 

' Gray writes to Mason, April 10th, 1759, " . . And bera is the 
Vuseum, whicb is indeed a treasure. The cmstees lay out £1,400 a- 
yrar, and hate but .£900 to spend. If yoa nonld see it you must seiid 
a (brtnight beforehand, it ia so crowded." His lodgings were in Soutti- 
■mplon Row. — Woris, roi. li. p. 396, 397. 

The British Muscnm iirst came into existence in 1753 by the auL of 
S6 Geo. II. chap. iKii., whereby trustees were appointed to take charge 
of tbe Cotlonian M&S., the colieutions of Sir Hans Sluane,and the Har- 
lelan MSS., and to proTide a genera] repository for them. Montagu 
Eoase, Bloomsbury, was purchased io 1754, and the collections were at 
□nee moved into it. The MuseutD was o[iened lo the public in January, 
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near tbree years, reading and tranBcribing ; and. so &r 
can be diacoTered, very little affected by two odea ( 
"Oblivion" and "Obscurity," in which his Lyrick per- 
formances were ridiculed with much contempt and much 
ingenuity. 

When the Professor of Modem History at Cambridge 
died, he was, as he says, cockered a7id gpirited up, till he 
asked it of lord Bute, who sent him a civil refusal ; and 
the place was given to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir James 
Lowther. 

Qis constitution was weak, and believing that his health 
waa promoted by exercise and change of place, he under- 
took (1765) a journey into Scotland, of which his account, 

ITSg, three montba before the date of GreT's letter, Bj ^e statoUi 
wbich received sanction in Docember, 17aB,the boara of ulmiBaioii wen 
ffom 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. every weak-cUy eioept Saturdaj, daring the 
montba of September to April. From Mb; to Auguttl the hi 
were observed, except on Mondaya und Fridays, wlien the Maaeum wu 
only open from 4 to 8 f.M. Viaitors wore admided by printed tickett 
only, obtained on written ftpplication. Not more than ten ticlteu wen 
issued for eacli hour of admiaaion, viz., for 9, 10, ) I, and 12 o'clock on 
ordinary days, and for 4 and 5 on the late days. Each party was con- 
ducted by one of the officers through the rooma in a apecified order] 
and one hour was allowed for eai^h depBTttnenl — q visit thus lasting 
(tiree houra. It will therefore be seen that only forty persons at tht 
most could be admitted on an ordinary day. In 1804 a relaiation of 
the rules was sanctioned, and it was laid down that " Five companiea of 
not more than fifteen persons each may be admitted in the aoune 
day." At the present time the annual number of liaitors I 
Museum and its offshout the Natural History Museum at South Knt- 
sington amounts to nearly 900,001). The figurei of expenditure whidi 
Gray quotes are evidently not meant to be token us accurate. Thay 
must refer to the expenses of establishment ; for on purchases tht 
trustees laid out in the first fourteen years only £69. Kslablisbmaiit 
charges during the same period amounted to £:i3,315. The toMl 
■mount expended on purokasea from the firat foundation of the Uiueuat 
to tbe present day ia nearly one milUon and a half. — E. M«nKn 
Tbompboh. 
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^Hp far as it eitends, is very curious and elegant ; for as Ms 
^Bfomprehension was ample, his curioBitj estended to all the 
^^Vorks of art, all tlie appearances of nature, and all the 
monuments of past events. He naturally contracted a 
friendship with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a 
pluloBopher, and a good man. The Mareschal College at 
Aberdeen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, which, 
having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it 
decent to refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain, was at last given 
him without solicitation. The Professorship of History 
became a^ain vacant, and he received (1?68) an offer of it 
from the duke of Grafton. He accepted, and retained it 
to his death ; always deaignii^ lectures, but never reading 
them ; uneasy at his neglect of duty, and appeasing hia un- 
eaainess with designs of reformation, and with a resolution 
which he believed himself to have made of resigning the 
office, if he found himself unable to discharge it. 

HI health made another journey necessary, and he ) 
visited (1769) "Westmoreland and Cumberland. He that/ j 

reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to travel, and to{ ,j/ 
tell his travels, had been more of his employment ; but itV 
is by studying at home that we must obtain the ability of / 
travelling with intelligence and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. 
The gout, of which he had sustained many weak attacks, 
fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to no medicines, pro- 
duced strong couTulsiona, which (July 30, 1771) terminated 
in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason has 
done, from a Letter written to my friend Mr. Boswell,' by 
the Eev. Mr. Temple,' rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall ; 

' James Bciswel), author of the inimitable Life of Johnsim, 
' The Key. Wiltiam Johnson Temple, the "old and moat intimata 
briend " of James Boawell.— Bob well's Johnson, toI. i. p. 347. 
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and am as wiUing aa hia warmest well-wialier to "beUere iS 
true. 

" Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. 'B» 

was equally acquainted with the elegant and profound 
parts of science, and that not superficially but thoroughly. 
He knew every branch of history, both natural and civil ;, 
had read all the original historiane of England, France,, 
and Italy ; and was a great antiquarian. Critidam, met^. 
phyaica, morals, politica, made a principal part of his study f< 
voyages and travels of all aorta were hia favourite amuao- 
ment« ; and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, archi- 
tecture, and gardening. With auch a fund of knowled^,, 
hia conversation must have been equally instructing and; 
entertaining ; but he was also a good man, a man of virtnA. 
-' and humanity. There ia no character without aome speck, 
some imperfection ; and I think the greatest defect in hi«i 
was an affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and bk 
," visible fastidiousness, or contempt and diadain of hia in- 
feriors in science. He also had, in some degree, that weak- 
neaa which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreva;, 
though he seemed to value others chiefly according to thft 
progress they had made in knowledge, yet he could not, 
bear to be considered himself merely as a man of letters;: 
and though without birth, or fortune, or station, hia deairsi 
waa to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman, 
who read for hia amusement. Perhaps it may be eaid« 
What signifies so much knowledge, when it produced eai 
little? Is it worth takdug so much pains to leave u» 
memorial but a few poems ? But let it be considered that, 
Mr. Gray was, to others, at least innocently employed ; 
himself, certainly beneficially. His time passed ^ree~ 
ablyj he was every day making some new acquisition in 
science ; his mind was enlarged, his heart softened, his 
virtue strengthened ; the world and mankind were shewn 
to him without a maak ; and he was taught to consider; 
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every thing as tHfling, and unwortiy of the attention of a 
wise man, except the pursuit of knowledge and practice of 
Tirtue, in that stat« wherein God hath placed ub." ' 

To this character Mr. Maaon has added a more par- 
ticular account of Gray's skill in zoology. He has re- 
marked, that Gray's effeminacy was affected most before 
those whom he did not wish to please ; and that he is un- 
justly charged with making knowledge his sole reason of 
preference, as he paid Ma esteem to none whom he did not 
likewise believe to be good. 

What has occurred to me, from the slight inspection of 
hia Lettera in which my undertaking has engaged me, is, 
that his mind had a large grasp i that his curiosity was 
unlimited, ajid his judgement cultivated; that he was a 
man likely to loye much where he loved at all, but that he 
was fastidious and hard to please. His contempt however 
is often employed, where I hope it will he approved, upon 
scepticism and infidelity. His short account of Shaftes- 
bury I will insert. 

" Tou say you cannot conceive how lord Shaftesbury 
came to be a philosopher in vogue ; I will tell you : first, 
he was a lord; secondly, he was as vain ae any of hia 
readers ; thirdly, men are very prone to believe what they 
do not understand ; fourthly, they will believe any thing 
at all, provided they are under no obligation to believe it ; 
fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when that road 
leads no where; aisthlj, he was reckoned a fine writer, 
and seems always to mean more than he said. Would you 
have any more reasons 'f An interval of above forty yeara 
haa pretty well destroyed the charm. A dead lord ranks 
"with coramonera ; vanity is no longer interested in the 
matter ; for a new road is become an old one." " 

Mr. Mason has added, from his own knowledge, that 
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though Gray wm poor, he wftB not eager of money ; and 
that, out of the little he had, he was very willing to help 
the QeoeBBitouB. 

Aa a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did : 
write his pieces first rudely, and then correct them, bid 
laboured every line aa it arose in the train of compositioi] 
and he had a notion not very peculiar, that he coald no 
write but at certain times, or at happy moments ; ^ a fan 
tastick foppery, to which my kindness for a man of learn 
ing and of virtue wishes him to have been superior. 

Gray's Poetry is now to be considered ; and I hope no 
to be looked on as an enemy to his name, if I confess tha 
I contemplate it with leas pleasure than hia life. 

His ode on " Spring " " has something poetical, both ii 
the language and the thought ; but the language is to) 
luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing ni 
of late arisen a practice of giving to adjectives, ddriTai 
from Bubatantives, the termination of participles ; such ai 
the cultured plain, the daned bank ; but I waa aorry to eel 
in the hnea of a scholar Kke Gray, the honied Spring 
The morality is natural, but too stale ; the conclusion i 
pretty. 

The poem on the " Cat " ' waa doubtless by its autha 
considered as a trifle, but it ia not a happy trifle. In t 
first stanza the amtre fimoert that blow, ahew ■* resolutely I 
rhyme is sometimes made when it cannot easily be found, 
SeUma, the Cat, is called a nymph, with some violence I 
both to language and sense; but there ia good use madaj 
of it when it is done ; for of the two lines, 



' nd, mpr. Life of Milton, rol. L p. 145. 
' Ibid. p. 11. The Bubjettwas the death of a 
Walpole, druwned bj falling into a ohiaa bovl ci 
* Boa ought snivly here lo be supplied. 
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the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second only 
to the cat. The sixth stanza contains a melancholy truth, 
that a favourite has no friend ; bat the last ends in a 
pointed sentence of no relation to the purpose ; if what 
glistered had been gold, the cat would not have gone into 
the water ; and, if she had, would not less have been 
drowned. 

The "Prospect of Eton College" ' su^ests nothing to 
Gray, which every beholder does not equally think and 
feel. His supplication to father Thames, to teU him who 
drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and puerile. 
Father Thames haa no better means of knowing than him- 
self. His epithet buxom health is not elegant ; he seems 
not to understand the word. Gray thought his language 
more poetical as it was more remote from common use : 
finding in Dryden honey redolent of Spiing, an expression 
that reaches the utmost limits of our language. Gray drove 
it a little more beyond common apprehension, by making 
gales to be redolent of joy and youth. 

Of the " Ode on Adversity," ' the hint was at first taken 
from "ODiva, gratum quse regis Antium;'" but Gray haa 
excelled his original by the variety of his sentiments, and 
by their moral application. Of this piece, at once poetical 
and rational, I will not by slight objections violate the 
dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the wonderful 
Wonder of Wonders, the two Sister Odes ; by which, though 
either vu^ar ignorance or common sense at first univer- 

' Works, vol. i. p. 17. " Every boy who leavea Eton creditably is 
presented with a copy of the Works of Gtray, for which everything; has 
been done that the art of prinCers, bookbindi-ra, and photographers uan 
devise. This is one of the most cariooH instances of the triumphs of 
geniuB, for there Is hardly a single figure in the gallery of Etonians who is 
so little characteristic of Eton aa Gray." — Arthur Benaon, in Maamillan't 
Magaibie, November, 188B. 

' Worke, vol. 1, p. 25. ' Horace, Odea, i. 35, 




«Dj rejected them, many haTe been Bmoe peranaded to 
tltink themaeWe* delighted. I un one of tbose that ai 

r willing to be pleased, and therefore would gladly find it 
DiMuiing of the first stanza of the " Progress of Foetrjr." ' 
^ Qny M!eiD« tu hia rapture to confound the images ( 
tpnading umind and running water. A stream of p 
\ may be allowed ; but where does Mueick, however s 
J (Md itrong, after having Tisited the verdoTit vateg, i 
/ down Hu Heap amain, so as that rocki and noddtTig g 
\ nbtltotB to the roar ? If this be said of Mtimek, it is i 
I HUM ; if it be said of Water, it ia nothing to t 
Vpurpoie. 
The MCond Btanza,^ exhibiting Mars'e car and Jovd 
Mgle, n unworthy of further notice. Criticism f 
to ohue a Bohooltioy to his common pla^3es. 
To tlto third it may likewise be objected, that it 
drawn from Mytliology. though such as may be rati 
ca«ily assimilattid to real life. Idalia's velvet-green. 1 
tHUUuthiim of ciujt. Au epithet or metaphor drawn fi 
Natxirt* *uuolilo8 Art ; an epithet or metaphor drawn &o 
Art d*vrudw Nature. Gray is too fond of worda i 

IUarily vomjwuniied, ifaay-hnniUtn^ was former^ a 
sunt) M* uot aiudoffic&l ; we may saj «BaMy-apaMed, 1 
Mwrvvly M<»N)riefwMi»if. This stui^ bowe-rer, has aoa 
Of tiuf svot>ud teniary of stanno. thie fiist oi^wvauM 
Mil VNuvltitut:. and would hare toU it. ^d tk ant fe| 
VKmmii by Uyi>««k«; tW secottd deacabea vbD ^hI 
tW vuttnal imnlMttw of INteby; bat I a^ ^bmA fl 
tJk# [iixhw im vitt B«k an bma the psoM^^ 1 
wvvnw «t th»H«tka^&BpibMi«CC^aR ^l 









The third atanza sounds big with Delphi, and Egean, 
andllisBus, a/nd Meander, and hallowed fountain and golemn — n 
sound; but in all Gray's odea there is a kind of cumbrous 
flplendour which we wish away. His position is at last 
false r in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom he i 
derives our first school of Poetry, Italy was over-nm by 1 >> 
tyrant power and coward viae ; nor was our state much | 
better when we first borrowed tiie Italian arts. ' 

Of the third t«mary, the first gives a mythological birth 
of Shakspeare. What is said of that mighty genius is 
true ; but it is not said happily ; the real effects of this 
poetical power are put out of sight by the pomp of ma- 
chinery. Where truth is sufficient to fill the mind, fiction 
ie worse than useless ; the counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of hia poem, a supposi- 
tion surely allowable, is poetically true, and happily ima- 
gined. But the car of Dryden, with his two coursers,^ has 
nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in which any other rider 
may be placed. 

" The Bard " " appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of the 
prophecy of Nereus,' Algarotti thinks it superior to its 
original ; and, if preference depends only on the imagery 
and animation of the two poems, his judgement is right. 
There is in " The Bard " more force, more thought, and 
more variety. But to copy is leas than to invent, and 
the copy has been unhappOy produced at a wrong time. 
The fiction of Horaee was to the Romans credible ; but its 
revival disgusts us with apparent and unconquerable false- ■^ 
hood. Incredulus odi.* / 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's bulk 

le Gray's Ode on the Progress of Poeey, voL i. p. 29. 
> WoTka, Tol. i. p. 41. ' Horaoo, Oda, i. 10, 

' Horace, Ars Poet. 188. 




' by fabulous appendages of spectres and predictions, has 
little difficulty, for he that forsakes the probable may 
always find the marvelloua. An d it baa little uae ; we are 
afEected only as we believe ; we are improved only as wb 
firid" something t5T>e itatlited or declined. I do not see 
that " The Bard " promotes any truth, moral or politicaL 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodea ; the ode 
is finished before the ear has learned its measures, and 
consequently before it can receive pleasure from their con- 
sonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been cele^ 
brated ; but technical beauties can give praise only to tike 
inventor. It is in the power of any man to rush abruptly 
upon his subject, that has read the ballad of " Joiamf 
Armstrong," — 

" h there ever a man in all Scotland — " 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations, ruin, ruthien, 
kebn or havierk, are below the grandeur of a poem 1 
endeavours at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the " Bard " is well described ; bul 
in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete mythology.' 
When we are told that Gadwallo hush'd the stormy m 
and that Modred made liitge Plinlim/mon bow kia cloud-itafi 
head, attention recoUa from the repetition of a tale that^' 
even when it was first heard, was heard with scorn. 

The loeaving of the winding sheet he borrowed, as ill)' 
owns, from the northern Bards j but their texture, how- 
ever, was very properly the work of female powers, as ths 
art of spirming the thread of life in another mythology. 
Theft is always dangerous ; Gray has made weavers of hia 
slaughtered barda, by a fiction outrageous and incon- 
gnious. They are then called upon to Weave the warp, 
and weave the woof, perhaps with no groat propriety j fi» 
it is by crossing the woof vrith the warp that men « 



e web or piece ; and the first line was dearly bought by 

3 odmlBBion of its wretched correspondeDt, Oive ample 

I verge e-nough. He has, however, no other line ae 

f The third stanza of the second ternary ia commended, I ' 

ink, beyond its merit. The personification is indistinct 
Thirst and Runger are not alike; and their features, to | 

make the imagery perfect, should have been discriminated. 
We are told, in the same stanza, how towers are fed. But . 

I will no longer look for particular faults ; yet let it be , 

observed that the ode might have been concluded with an ] 

action of better example ; but suicide is always to be bad, i 

without expence of thought. | 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations of | 

ungraceful ornaments ; they strike, rather than please ; 
the images are magnified by affectation ; the language is 
laboured into barshneaa. The mind of the writer aeems to 
work vrith unnatural violence. Votible, double, ioH and 
trouble. He has a kind of strutting dignity, and is tall 
by walking on tiptoe. His art and his struggle are too I 

visible, and there is too little appearance of ease and 
nature. 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : a man 
like him, of great learning and great industry, could not 
but produce something valuable. When he pleases least, 
it can only be said that a good design was ill directed. 

Hia translations of Northern and Welsh Poetry deserve 
jjraise ; the imagery is preserved, perhaps often improved ; 
l:)ut the language is unlike the language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy ' I rejoice to concur with the 

I Warka, ¥<il. i. p, 73. The only exisling copy of the Wxgy in a 

y^^fft^try Chinrchyard. in the handwriting of the author was sold 4th 

U0°^^ 1854, for £131. It ix written in his nmall none hand (he 

K^£« with a crawquill) on one half of a sheet of yellow fbolaeap Iblded 
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common reader ; for bj the common sense of readers im- 
corrupted with literary prejudices, after all the refinements 
of subtilty and the dogmatism of learning, must be finallj 
decided all claim to poetical honours. The " Church-yard " 
ounds with images which find a mirrour in every mind, 
and with sentiments to which every bosom returns an 
echo. The four stanzas b^inning Yet even theee hones, 
are to me original : I have never seen the notions in any 
other place ; yet he that reads them here, persuades him- 
self that he has always felt them. Had Gray written 
often thus, it had been vain to blame, and useless to praise 
him. 
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LYTTELTOK 



GEORGE LTTTELTON.' the boh of Sir Thomaa 
Lyttelton of Hagley in Worcestershire, was born in 
1709, He was educated at Eton, where he waa ao much 
distinguished, that his exercises were recommended aa 
models to his school -fellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ- church,' where he retained 
the same reputation of superiority, and displayed his 
abilities to the publiek in a poem on " Blenheim." ' 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. 
Hia "Progress of Love," and his "Persian Letters," were 
twth written when he was very young ; and, indeed, the 
character of a young man is very risible in both. The 
Verses cant of shepherds and flocka, and crooks dressed 
with flowers ; ajid the Lett«r8 have something of that in- 
distinct and headstrong ardour for liberty which a man of 
genius always catches when he enters the world, and always 
suffers to cool aa he passes forward. 

He staid not long at Osford ; for in 1728 he began hia 
iravela, and saw France and Italy. When he returned,' he 
■obtained a seat in parliament, and aoon distinguished him- 
self among the most eager opponents of Sir Eobert Walpole, 

' See BoBwell on Johnson's feeling agoinsl Lyltellon, wilh " various 
mendings" in this life. — Boswell's Johnson, vol. iv. pp. 19, 20. 

' George Lyttelton waa entered aa a Gentleman Commoner of 
■Chriatcbnrch, 4th Dec, 1725, 

' Folio, 1728. 

• April, 173S, He sat for OkehampMn. — P. Cdithihqham. 
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thoagh hia father, who was Conuniasioner of the Admiraltj, I 
aJwayB voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of Qeoi^e Lytteltoa was » 
in every account of every debate in the House of Commons 
He opposed the Btanding army ; he opposed the t 
he supported the motion for petitioning the King to remot 
Walpole. His zea! was considered by the courtiers nofi 
only as violent, but as acrimouioua and malignaiit ; and I 
when Walpole was at last hunted from his places, e»eiT J 
effort was made by his friends, and many friends he had, I 
to exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from St,j 
James's, kept a separate court, and opened his arms to 111 
opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttelton became hi 
secretary, and was supposed to have great influence in til 
direction of his conduct. He persuaded hia master, wh<H 
business It was now to be popular, that he would advauc 
his character by patronage. Mallet was made under-se-cTi 
tary, with 200?. and Thomson had a. pension of 1001. : 
year. For Thomson Lyttelton always retained his Idad* 
uesB, and was able at last to place him at ease.' 

Moore' courted his favour by an apologetical poenb 
called " The Trial of Selim," for which he vraa paid wi^ 
kind words, which, as is common, raised great hopes, il ^^ 
at last were disappointed. 

Lyttelton now stood in the first rank of opposition- m 
Pope, who was incited, it ia not easy to say how, to inci 

the clamour against the ministry, commended him i 

the other patriots. This drew upon him the reproaches^ 
Fox, who, in the house, imputed to him as a crime ha 
intimacy with a lampooner so unjust and licentioai.1 
Lyttelton supported hia friend, and replied, that he thoi 

' Life if TkanaoHf vid. stipr. p, 163. 

» Ed"Kd Moore, luthor of TU GamaUr, and editor of 71. BM 
died 1757. 
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it an honoiir to be received into the familiarity of so great 
a poet. 

While he was thus conspicuous, he married (1741) Miss 
Lucy Forteacue of PeTonshire, by whom he had a aon, the 
late lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, aud with whom he 
appears to have lived in the highest degree of connubial 
felicity : but human pleasures are short ; she died in child- 
bed about five years afterwards, and he solaced his grief 
by writing a long poem to her memory. 

He did not however condemn himself to perpetual soli- 
tude and sorrow ; for, after a while, he was content to 
seek happineaa again by a second marriage with the 
daughter of Sir Robert Eich ; but the experiment was 
unsucceasful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave way, and 
honour and profit were distributed among his conquerora. 
Lyttelton was made (1744) one of the Lords of the 
Treasury ; and from that time was engaged in supporting 
the schemes of the ministry. 

Politicks did not, however, mo much engage him as to 
withhold his thoughts from things of more importance. 
He had, in the pride of juvenile confidence, with the 
help of corrupt conversation, entertained doubts of the 
truth of Christianity; but he thought the time now 
come when it was no longer fit to doubt or believe by 
chance, and applied himself seriously to the great question. 
His studies, being honest, ended in conviction. He found 
that religion was true, and what he had learned he en- 
deavoured to teach (1747), by " Obaervationa on the Con- 
yersion of St. Paul;" ' a treatise to which infidelity haa 

' Obaervaiuina on iht Conetrsion and Aptnlleskip of St. Patil in a 
Leiier to Gilbert iFest, Eag., Lond. 174', 8vo ; but LflCelton, in Ilie 
Letter 10 Thomson, May 21, 1747, accQmpftnjing tbe pamphlet, aays— 
" I writ it with ■ jiartiouiar tiew to your satisfaction."— PhiUimora's 
Lytteltm, vol. i. p. .107. 
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nern been able to fabricate a specknia answer, ttds boot 
Ma fatter had the happiness of seeing, and expressed ias 
plenaure in a letter vhieh deserres to be inserted. 

" I hare read jour reli^oos treatise with infinite pW 
■ore and satigfactjon. The style is fine and clear, the ai^ 
mente close, cogent, and irresistible. !May the Eisg of j 
kings, whose glorioiu cause toq have so well defended, n- 
ward jonr pious labours, aad grant that I mar be fomtd 
wortliT, throngh the meiits of Jesos Cfariat. to be an ejv- ' 
witness of that happiness which I don't doubt he «ifi 
boantifoUj bestow upon jou. In the mean Lime^ I ikaU J 
aerer cease glmifring God, for having endoved j 
■Dch useful talents, and giiing me so ^ood a son 
" Your affectionate &tlier, 
"Thomas Lt- 

A. few jesrs afterwards (1751), bv the death. 4 
bther, he inherited a baronet's title with a laz^ 4 
wbiich. though perhapa he did not aagukent, he 1 
to adorn, bj a house t^ gnat degaace and expent.-«, and br 
mnch attention to the deotuatioa of hia park. 

Aa he continued hia a^Tit; in parliament, he was 
gndnaOf mdrnttaa^ hia claim to profit and prc-ferment; 
aad accofdii^lj warn Bade in time (iri»4) cofferer and 
fgrrj taaamilat : this place be erehanged neit Tear for 
the great office of fh a wfrilnr oC Oe Exchequer ; in office, 
howenr. Omt leqfoired mha qnsli&ations which be sooa 
perectTed himadf to want. 

The year after, hia cnrioaitT led him into Wain ■ of I 
which he has giren an aecount, perhapa rather with toe 
■ivch afiectatioB ot debgfat, to Andnbald Bowr * 
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he seems to faeiTe deBeired, and whom, having once es- 
poused hia interest and fame, he never was persuaded to 
disown. Bower, whatever was his moral character, did not 
want abilities ; attacked as he was by an universal outcry, 
and that outcry, as it seems, the echo of truth, he kept hia 
ground ; at last, when his defences began to fail him, he 
saUied out upon his adversaries, and his adversaries re- 
treated. 

About this time Lyttelton pubhahed his " Dialogues of 
the Dead," which Were very eagerly read, though the pro- 
duction rather, as it seems, of leisure than of study, rather 
effusions than compositions. The names of his persons too 
often enable the reader to anticipate their conversation ; 
and when they have met, they too often part without any 
conclusion. He has copied Fenelon ' more than FonteneUeJ' 

When they were first published, they were kindly com- 
mended by the Critical Reviewers ; and poor Lyttelton, 
with humble gratitude, returned, in a not« which I have 
read, acknowledgements which can never be proper, since 
they must be paid either for flattery or for justice. 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the inauspicious 
commencement of the war made the dissolution of the 
ministry unavoidable; Sir George Lytt«lton, losing with 
the rest his employment, was recompensed with a peer- 
age ; and rested from political turbulence in the House of 
Lords. 

His last literary production was his " History of Henry 
the Second," elaborated by the searches and deUberations 

' Francois de Salignsc da la Molhe Ffnelon (1G51.1715), Arrhbishop 
of Cambray, perhaps even more widely known ftom his AveaCiires de 
TiUmaque than bis SiaUigiies dee Moris, and other religious works 
filling 9 vols. 4to, Paris, 1787. 

' Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle (1657-1757), nephew nf Corneille, 
pbiloBopber and mathematician. His Dialaguet dn Marti, publiihed 
1683, Bt once eatabliabcd his fame. 



«oifc «BS prntad iaka ovcr.a gnat put of it tkras ti 
amdmMMXj A Mtatamr ccfiro t i iiH i Tte bootedlm paii 
for tbe fin« hnfwMt; bA Oe i^usn and rapatei 
opentiofHol the pran vne >t the expeaee of tfaasnthn 
wlioae ambiticNM Meaner ia kncmn to bare coot Urn ■ 
least ft tlKHuaad poonda. % bepui to print m 17K 
Thme TolmDca apf««red in 1764, a neood e£tioB irf fl 
in 1767. a third edhioa in 1768, and the oa^dnM 
1771. 

Andnw Beid, a man not without cmiEidenhle atoEticf^! 
and not uncqaainted with letters or with life, ondertodc 
to pemade Lrtteltoo, as be bad pomaded himadC that 
be was maat«r of the aecret of ponctoation ; and, aa fear 
begeta crednbtj, he was empWed. I know not at vbat 
price, to point the pages irf " Henry the Swood." Tbt 
book was at Uat pointed and [7iot«d, and sent into the 
world- Lyttelton took mon^ for hia copj, of which, wkai 
be had paid the Pointer, be probably gare the rest awa^ ;^ 
for he was very liberal to the indigent. 

When time bronght the History to a third edition. Bad 
was either dead or discarded ; and the snperintendenoa 
of typography and pnoctimtion was committed to a n 
originally a comb-maker, bat then known bv the style of 
Doctor,' Something unconimon was probably expected, 
and something uncommon was at last done ; for to the 
Doctor's edition is appended, what the world had biirdly 
seen before, a bat of errors in nineteen pages. 

Bnt to poUticka and literature there must be an end. 
Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a strong or of 
a heaJthy man ; he had a slender uncompacted frame, and 

> Dr. Saanden. See Nicholi's L^/e of Bowyer. 4to, 178a, p. 1X7, 
— P. C[ 
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a meagre face : he lasted however sixty years, and wm 
then seized with his last illaess. Of his death a very 
aiEecting and instructive account has been, given by his 
physician, whicb will spare me the task of his moral 
character, 

■• On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lordship's 
disorder, which for a week past had alarmed us, put on 
a fatal appearance, and hie lordship believed himself to be 
a dying man. From this time he suffered by restlessness 
rather than pain ; though his nerves were apparently much 
fluttered, his mental faculties never seemed stronger, when 
he was thoroughly awake. 

" His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed 
alone not equal to the expected mournful event ; his long 
want of sleep, whether the consequence of the irritation in 
the bowels, or, which is more probable, of causes of a 
different kind, accounts for his loss of strength, and for 
his death, very sufficiently. 

" Though hia lordship wished his approaching dissolu- 
tion not to be lingering, he waited for it with resignation. 
He said, 'It is a folly, a keeping me in misery, now to 
attempt to prolong life ; ' yet he was easily persuaded, for 
the satisfaction of others, to do or take any thing thought 
proper for him. On Saturday he had been remarkably 
better, and we were not without some hopes of his re- 
covery. 

" On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his lordship 
sent for me, and said he felt a great hurry, and wished to 
have a, little conversation with me in order to divert it. 
He then proceeded to oi)en the fountain of that heart, 
from whence goodness had so long flowed as from a copious 
spring. ■ Doctor.' said he, ' you shall be my confessor : 
when I first set out in the world, I had friends who en- 
deavoured to shake my belief in the Christian religion. I 
saw difficulties which staggered me : but I kept my mind 
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open to HWTictioe. Ttie eridenoee and doctnnes of Ouis- 
tunitr, stodwd with attemtitHi, made me a moat firm and 
peraoaded bdJevM- of the Chmtiaii religion. I have made 
it the rule of mj life, and it is the ground of my fntim 
hopes. I hare erred and sinned ; but hare repented, 
sever indulged anj ridons habit. In politicks, and pub- 
lick life. I have made pubtick good the rule of my conduct. 
I never gave counsels which 1 did not at the time tblnk 
the best. I haTe Be«n that I was sometimes in the wron^' 
but I did not err designedly. I hare endeuToared, in 
private life, to do all the good in my power, and never for 
a moment could indulge malicious or unjuat designs npoit 
any person whatsoever.' 

" At another time he said, 'I must leave my soul in ti» 
same state it was in before this illness ; I find this a vei^ 
iuconrenient time for solicitude about any thing.' 

"On the evening, when the symptoms of death cameoH) 
he said, ' I shall die ; but it will not be your fault.' Whm 
lord and lady Yalentia came to see his lordship, he gave 
them hia solemn benediction, and said, ' Be good, be ■riis 
tuous, my lord ; you must come to this.' Thus he con. 
tinned giving Ms dying benediction to all around him. 
On Monday momiDg a lucid interval gave some t 
hopes, but these vanished in the evening ; and he continued 
dying, but with very little uneasiness, till Tuesday morning, 
August 22, when between seven and eight o'clock he «• 
pired, almost without a groan." ' 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the following 
inscription is cut on the side of hie lady's monument : 

' Fietding immorl&lized tbe personal virtues of Lord Lyttelton in ibt 
Dedicatory Letter lo Tom Jones, and Smollett in the first edilion of 
Paregrint Pioklt held his tall guunt figure op lo ridicule ai Gi 
Scrag, Eaq. — P. Cdnkinohah. 
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ladorned stone was placed here 
Bj the particular desire and express 
directions of the Right Honourable 
BE Lord Ltttelton, 
Who died August 22, 1773, aged 64." 

Lord LytteltiOn's Poems are the works of a mttu o£ 
literature and judgement, devoting part of his time to 
versification.' They have nothing to be despised, and little 
to be admired. Of his " Progress of Love," it is sufficient 
blame to say that it is pastoral. Hia blank verse in 
" Blenheim " has neither much force nor much elegance. 
His little performances, whether Songs or Epigrams, are 
sometimes spritely, and sometimes insipid. His epistolary 
pieces have a smooth equabihty, which cannot much tire, 
because they are short, but which seldom elevates or gur- 
prises. But from thia censure ought to be excepted his 
" Advice to Belinda," which, though for the most part 
written when he was very young, contains much truth and 
much prudence, very elegantly and vigorously expressed, 
and shews a mind attentive to life, and a power of poetry 
which cultivation might have raised to exceUeuce. 

' Mr. P. Canniiighain observes tbat LjCtellon's Prologne lo Thorn- 
ton's lul plaj is one of the best in tbe English language. 
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AbncjT '*" Thomas friend and pstron 

oflsBBO \^atM, m 3U. 
Absatnm and iihitDphtl, the i^eateit 

of DrydenH SaUres, i, 391, SM; 

cntici9ed 45S, i^^coDd pnTt,cbieflj' 

written by N ahum Tate, 394. 
AcitleinieH, the, of Italy sad Fiance, 

1 »35 
Academy, Roecommon desired to 

farm &□ English, i. SSH; Swift's 

gimilar design, iii. 15. 
Accent, Example of ancient usage in, 

Acamnt af Ihn Greateit English PmU, 
Addison's, dedicated to Sachererel, 
it. 93; called br himoelf "a poor 
thing," 131, 

Acii and Galatea, Gay's, set to music 
by Handel, il 271. 

Addison, Life, li. B9-19e; hi* cha- 
racter and habits, 1SS-13U; his 
works crUicised, 130-133; at the 
Charier House, 90; atOxford,gi; 
his firat poems, 93 ; his travels, 95, 
96 ; writes "The Campaign," 97- 
13S; his parliflmenlary career, 99; 
made keeper of records in Birming- 
ham's Tower, 98 ; commences (he 
"Spectator," lUU; writes in the 
"Tatler,"90,91; creates "Sir Roger 
de CoTerley," 104-5; hia tragedy 
" CatO," 106-110, 135-119 ; his mar- 



riage, 115; made Secretary of State, 
116; writes in the "Old Whijt," 
119 ; his interview with Gay in his 
last illness, 193; with Lord War- 
wick, 133 ; in respect to intellec- 
tual wealth bad not a guinea in his 
pocket, but could draw for £1,000, 
133; his conTcrsition, 124; his 
resding, 135; his "familiar day," 
136; his versification, 150; a good 
English style to be attained by 
study of Addison, 153 ; gave to 
Dryden the Argnmenta of the 
Books of the jCoeid, i. 465 ; sus- 
pected of haying written Tickell's 
translation of the Iliad, 397-399 ; 
his attitude towards Pope, iii. 81, 
89, 101 ; quarrel with Pope, 103- 
105, 137, 138 ; his derision uf one 
of Pope's lines, 173, 

Addison, Lancelot, Addis >n's father, 
ii. B9, 

Adnnr, Marini's poem, the longest in 
the world, i. !7. 

Advice ta a Son, Osborne's populsr 
biok, the sale of, forbidden, i. 2,)3. 

Agamemnnn, Thomson's second tra- 
gedy, ii. 338; Johnson present at 
the first representation of, 339. 

"Airy nothing." It seems asresson- 
able to he the champion as the poet 
of an, i. 9. 
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AkeniiJr, Mark, life, iii. 359-363; 

hi* 7DUtliful perfonDUiCM, 360; 

bia itudj of physic, tbi'd.; "no 

ereTjitjviitei," Uiid.; hiB warkB 

criticiied, 363-366. 
AUbuler, Williun, big tnged; of 

"Roiam," i. 97. 
Albion and Albaniut, >□ opera by 

Dry Jen, i. J79, 40*. 
Aldricb, Dr. Henry, i. 3S6; 1^. 

Smith's Ismpoon on, ii. 18. 
Aleianfler'i Frail, Dryden'l ode for 

St. Cvcilis's Day, 1697, i. 465. 
Aleiandrinee, Cowley'* novel n«e of, 

i. 73; first ased by SpelMer, 479; 

the metre of French tragedy, ibid.; 

Drayton's poem in, 480. 
At/nd, Blaokmore'fl rpio poem, ii. 




S,iS6. 






Alfr.. 

ih 
iii. 230. 

Algarotti's description of Milton' 
grandeur, i. IBO. 

AH Jhr Imt, or ihe World Wf 
leit, Diyrjen 

play "Lb wrote for hims^'lf, 
3B1. 

Alltgro, L\ and 11 Peniirm,, published 
i. 119; criticised, 169, 170. 

Allen, Mr., deairea to become nc- 
quaisletl with Pope,iii. IIS ; oSen 
to pay for the publication of Pope's 
Letter, ihi±-, account of, 139; 
Pope'a ingratitude to, 151 ; pation 
and father-in-law of Bishop War- 
burton, iii. 131. 

Alliteration in Terse, practised by 
Waller, i. 999 ; ridiculed by Shake- 



apeare, ibid. 
Alma, Prior's poem in ii 

Hudibra«,ii. 196. 
Altar-piece at Newtown, 

painted by JoLq Dyer, i 
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America, Cowley thinks ofretnatiiig 

to, i, U, 19. 
Amea, Dr. W., account of, i. 111. 
Anacreon, Cowley'a. oompand 10 

Pope's Homer, i. 46. 
Anacreontiquea, Cowley's, ahaile> 

teriied, i. 46, 47. 
Aiuitomy, The, of Flaa, by Denham, 

i. 78, 
Ancient and Modern Lesming, Coo- 

troversy concerning, iii, 11. 
Andreini, his fanta.-tic plsy seems to 

have auggested " Paradise Lost," 

i. 143. 
Andrews, Bishop, his witty answer 

to the king on bis rigbt«, i. £54 
" Angel, The," Addison's aimile of, ii. 

133. 
Anne, Queen, said to have been 

courted by Sheffield, 
Anaui Mirabitis, I 357 ; 

quoted, 445-4S1. 
'i Apple, the red streak, introduced by 

Scudamore, i. 103. 
AragDD, Scaliger'a saying that he 

would rather have written certain 

odes than be king of, J. it. 
" Arbilir Eleganiiarum," this pbraM 

attributed to Dr. Harrington, ii. 

lOi. 
Arbuthnot, Dr., EpiitU In, iii. 137; 

accoont of, ibid. 
Arradts, Millon'a, written and acted, 

i. 103. 
Artopttgitita, Millon'a, i. 118 ; quoted 

on tbe visit to Galileo, 106. 
Arioato, his Epitaph on himaelf, 

quoted, iii it 13, translated by 

Alatthew Arnold, tl% tl4, 
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Art and Nature. Of some eompoai- 


Aulobiograpby, fragment ot Swift's, 




iii. 3. 


whelher thej are iLe production 




of Nature, Ba eicelleDt as not to 




want the help of Art, or of Art bo 




nfined as to resemble Nature," ii. 


"Babylonish dialect," Butler's de- 


63. 


scription of the speech of Hudibras, 






tionofHorwe, 12*0. 


Bactsword, the, Milton's skill with. 


Art ofSmkii^ in Poetry, pubiiBhed in 


i. 159. 


Pope's " Miscellany," iii. 113. 


Bacon, Urd, on Scots in Poland, i. 


^rrtrir, Kiag, Dryden'g opera, i. 




383. 


paring himaelf to, ii.2S7. 


A«h«, King, Milton's eerli, design 


Badiua, his commentary on Man- 


ofcelebrating,i.l30. 


tuan's Bucolics, iii. 255. 


AHcham, Roger, his Latin Terees, i. 


Bangor, Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of, ii. 


96; hia aajing, "Open llaltererd 




and privy mockers," 2B6. 


Banks, Mrs., Waller's rich wife, i. 


Askew, Ann, her sajing on transub- 


206. 


stontiatian, ii. 168. 


Barber, Mr. Alderman, account of. 






Aslrea Redm; written, i. 354; criti- 


Butler, ibid. 


cised and cjuoled, WO-443. 


Barber, Mrs., one of Swift's poor 


Asfrology, eitensiTely believed, i. 


friendfl, iii. 33 ; his kindly effort 


213, 21-i; niiiculed by Swift, iii. 


to assist her, 39. 


13. 


Barberini, Cardinal, his attention to 


Atossa, Pope's mune for the Duchess 


Milton,]. 104. 




Barbican, Milton's house in, i. 119. 


Atterbnrj, Franoia, Bishop of Ro- 


Bardaey, the birthplace of Congrete, 




ii. 805. 


with Pope, iii 110 ; Pope's appear- 


Barn-elms, Cowley's first home in 


ance at bis trial, ibid.; Pope's 


Surrey, 1. 19. 


Epitaph on him and his daughter. 


Barripg-out, story of Addison lead- 


Sll ; deDiea the calumny concern- 




ing the publication of Clarendon'a 


Boj-lnrd, The, poem by Savage, ii. 


" History," ii. 32 ; bis plot, aB9. 




AtticuB, Pope'a satire on Addison 


ButhurJt, Epiille to Lord. Pope's 


under this name, iii. 13B. 


poem On the Use of Riches, iii. IS*. 




Bailie of the Books, probably written 


i. 338. 


at Moor-park, iii. 10; its resem- 


.lureng Zebt, or the GrBol ihgul, i. 


blance to the "Combat deaLivies," 


380. 


11. 


Aulher W be Let, a satirical pamphlet 


Baudius, Dominic, i. Itil ; bis Hying 


by Savage, ii. 348. 


on Krasmus, li;^. ^^^^ 


III. D 


' -Ji 



w. „„..„..„. 


^H Bayps, tlie nnnie under wliicl. Drjden 


Binfield, Popp-6 liome from twelte 


^m wna satimed m the " Keliesrsal," 


to twenty-sevea or twenty-nine 


^P i. 388^99. 


rearBDfa'ge,iii.6t-106. 


^r BenDoiiBfipId, eBtates st. bou;lit bv 


Biography, Contemporary, diffioultj 


^1 Waller, and aflem-arda bj Burke, i. 


of writing, ii. iau-l!l; "It will 


■ 


be proper rather to say nothing 


H Btatitudp, the eighth, ii. 363. 


ilist is falsa, than all that is true," 


^m Beggar's Opera, extraordinary auceesa 


1*1. 


H of Gay's, ii.S63-M6. 


Biroh, Br, Petpr, marries Waller's 


■ Bebn, Apbra, Mni., her fulsome ad- 


daughter, i. 98'J. 


^r dieaa to Eleanor Gvyn, i. 415. 


Binih, Dr. Tbonias, bis account ot 


Bennet, Mr., afterwards E«-l of 


the Royal Society, i. 15. 


Arlington, Cowley's letters to, i. 


Blackmore, Sir Richard, ii. Haa-24Z; 


10. 


" England's arch-poet," 836 ; roag- 




niRceut in hia designs, bat careless 


to Millon, i. 168 ; incites Pope to 




translate Poi-. Lost into Lotui prose. 


Dryden, i. 417. 


ill. 131. 


Blakeney, Robert, Swift's fnifbful 


Bentley. Dr. Richard, his verses, i. 


sercant, iii. 39. 


45; quoted on Paradise I,o«,195; 


Bl$„l.e,m, Lord Lytteltou's poem, iii. 


satiriied by Swift, iii. 11 ; bis dis- 


387. 


pate with Boyle, ibid. 


Blenheim, the victory of, celebrated 


Bergen, Dryden's description of the 


by Addison, ii. 97; by Prior, 180. ' 


attempt on the Dutch fleet »t. 


Blindness, Milton's, i. 12!, 185. I 


quoted, i. 446. 


"Blot, discreetly." Pope's admira- 


Berkeley, Earl of, hb treatment of 


tion for those who, i 79. 


Swift, iii. 9. 


Blount, Martha, her uokindnesa ia i 


Bpnningliam's Towra, Wm. King, 


Pope's last illnifla, iii, IWj her 


keeper of the records in, ii. 35; 


am^nce towards Mrs. Allen, 


Addison also, 96. 


151. 


Beroald, Filippo, i. 470. 


Boccalini, a writer whose satire oost 


Belterton, ThomaB, Pope supposed 


him hia life. ii. l.^B. 


to haye painted a portrait of, iii. 


Bochart, pastor at Caen, under whom 


83 ; bis famouti nnswer to TiUot- 




sou, ibid.; hia story of Milton's 


Boiardo, his " Orlando Inamorato," I 


escape, i. 138. 


469. 




Boileau, bis criticism of epia poemt 


Swift, iii, 36, ST. 




Bible, Diodati'a, i. 107; M ilton's, en- 


natural powers, i. 404 ; the Libour 


tries in, 1S6. 


expended on his Eqaim^at, 406}; 


Bickerstaff, Isaac, Steele publishes 


wrongly said to be the firat Frvnobi 


the "Tatler" under this name 


writer who menlioued gunpowdeh 


which Swift had made famous, iii. 


445 ; Addison and, iL 9! ; his looH 


_ IS, 14. 


notions on veracity, S06. 



HF 
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S51 ; and Feiiton, their share in 


3B0; he ia esid to have supplied 


Pope's translation of the " Odys- 


the doctrine in Pope's "Essay on 


sey," iii. 110. 


Mbq," iii. 156; his atteodflnee on 


" Brother," title of the sixteen mem- 


Pope durine fats last illness, 148 ; 


bers of the Tory Clul), to whioh 


Pope's papers left to Jiiin. 141). 


Prior and Swiit belonged, ii. 190. 


"Book, TliBt, is good in vain which 


Brown, Sir George, t!ie Sir Plume 


UiB reader throws ivray," i. 4<i9; 


of The Rape pf the L^k, iii. 78. 


fine description of a grest, iiiJ.; 


Brown, Thomas, "of facetious 


Laud's advice, "not to boob it too 


memory," i. 397; his pampliletu 


hard," 103. 




B.-«h, BattU ^fthe. Swift's, iii. 10, 11. 


Browne, Sir T., his Religio Medici, i. 


Books, bought by Milton at Venice, 


458. 


i, 107 ; Cowley leSTes his to Sprat, 


Bruyere, Jean de la, his Mann*™ of 


SOS; some of Pope 'searly favourites. 


the Age, ii. 101-lOe. 


iii. 67. 


Bryant, bis idea that Cowley's 


Borrowing, Warhurton on various 


Merah and Michol are the origi- 


authors' reasons for, iii. 129. 


nals of Sroll's Minns and Brenda, 


BoBBU, on the tirst duty of poets. 


i. 63. 


i.lT*. 


Bnckhursl, Lord, afterwards Eari of 




Dorset, i. 886, 313-315. 


Xavier translateil by Dryden, i. 


Buckingham, Edmund, Duke of, 


S9T. 


Pope's epitaph on, iii. 310, ill. 


Uoulter, Dr. Hugh, Arehbishop of 


Buckingham House, built by Shef- 




field, ii. 169. 


Pope as " the one Bishop 10 whom 


Buckingham, ViUiera, Duke of, erects 


A. Philips seemed a Wit," 3j8. 




Bower, Archibald, friend of Lord 


Cowley, i. SI ; Butler secretary to, 


Ljttelton, iii. 390. 


B03; his neglect of Butler, «H, 




Bucks, Cbaratler „f a Ihike of, by 


ortbe^neid, L468. 


Butler, i. 904; curious mistake 


Biamhsll, Dr. John, a great Bnlago- 


concerning, ibid, n. 


oistofHobbea, 1.1*6. 


Badgel, Eustace, said to have written 


Brett, Mrs., formerly Counlesfl of 


the famons epilogue to Tkt Dirtreil 


Macclesfield, ii. 316-S65. 


Mother, iii. 353. 




Bufo, Pope ridicules Halifax under 


Camu, i. 101. 


this name, ii. 54. 


BritvA EmhaiUr, Granvilk-'s best 


B«/ioigt«, G«(/rsy of, by Edward 


work, ii. SB3. 


Fairfax, quoted, i. 301-305. 


Brooke, Miss, afterwards Lady Den- 


Burgess, Daniel, prencber, ii. 989. 


ham, i. as. 


Buriesque, natm« of the pleasure 


Broome, William, iii. 53-57; Henley's 


derived from, i. *15. 


ludicrous distich on, ftf; Pope's 


Burlington House, built by Denblm. 


H letter to, on Feiiton's death, ii. 


i. 88. ^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 





Addison's, ii. 194; Ssvige's excel* 

lence id, 417. 
Cooper, Antbony Ashley, Esrt of 

Sboftesburj, i. 393. 
Cooper, the minitlnre painter, a 

friend of Bn11er'B,i. 200. 
Gwpar'i HUi, Denbam's poem, >. 78, 

84; quoteii, 8S; criticised, 86. 
Corbet, Mrs., epitaph on, iii, SOt- 

303; the best of Pope'a epitaphs, 

•203. 



i. 406. 
Carinlaniit, a tragedy by Tiiomson, 

pedbrmed after his death for the 

benefit of his family, iii SSI. 
Coronalion, Dryden's poem on the, 

quoted, i. 44^, 
Cotton, Aiin, wife of Sir J. Denbam, 

i.78. 
Couplet, Pope's favonrite, iii. 193. 
Coumge rightly eucceasful. Drjden 

on " the brave bold man," i. 475. 
CoTerlej, Sir Roger de, Addison's 

conception of, ii. 105. 
Coward, Roch(hBter'98ayinK,"ETery- 

one would be a coward if he durst," 

Cowley, Abrshsm, Life of, i. 1-31 ; 
his genius and character, 99-»; 
critical remarks on his works, 37- 
73; birth, 3; education, 4-6; pre- 
cocity, !> ; Cemediea, 6, 7, IT ; 

64; ejected from Cambridge he 
retreats to Oxford, 7 ; follows the 
Qneen (o Paris, B; Tfc* MUtnss 
publiebed, 8; criticised, 48; Let- 
ters, 10; BOQSultB the Virgilinn 
lots, 11 ; thinks of retiring to 
America, 13 ; becomes a physician, 
13, 15 ; SBsiets at commencement 
of Royal Society, 15 ; Latin poems. 



IS, 16 ; calls himself " Che Melan- 
choly Cowley," lit : introdnced 
into the Senaon of the Paett, 18; 
house in Chertsey, It), 30; death, 
31 ; portraits of, 5, 31 ; hia propoai- 
lion for the ndrancement of ex* 
perimenlal philosophy, 109; eonld 
have made bis name illuBtrions 
merely by his learning, 431 ; Deu- 



ri the death o 
87 ', his Will, bOI ; teavea his 
books to Sprat, SOS. 

Cowper, quoted on the music of 
Porad/jw Lort, i. 194. 

Cradock, Dr. Zaohiiry, hia famoM 
sermon, I 979. 

Craggs, James, the friend of Addi> 
son. Pope, and Gay, ii. If3 ^ 
Secrelsry of State, 347 ; his pro- 
posal to obtain a pension 
Pope, iii. 91 ; Pope's epitaph 0D( 
200-W)I. 

Cmahaw, addresses Cowley on the. 
appeamnce of Pottical Blesumt, ii- 
5 ; Cowley's Terjes on hia deaCk 
one of the best of his poems, 46. 

Crawley, Francis, Judge. Waller'*. 
speech on his impeacbn 

Cnaiian, Blaokmore'sfinephiloaophi*' 
cal poem, ii. 3^8, 340. 

Credulity, Juvenal's saying, " 



n his o< 



ifsyi 



Creechy, Tbomss, I 



iii. ISO. 

I translation i 



jQve. 



iL i. 463. 



Crispe, Sir Nicholas, his deaign b 
assist the kmg, i. S66, 967. 

Critic, Addison considered aa s, ii 
150-153. 

Criticism, improvement in aiaci 
Addison's lime, i. 177; ioitance a 
sagacious, 333; Drydenthe Falbe 
of English, 435; Pope's willing 
ness to listen to, iiH67. 



341. 

Cromwell, Cowley's Tenwa on deatli 
of, i. 13, 14; bit iatiniRcy with 
WftUer, ?74( Dryden'a Meruit 
Stantai on, 353, 4S9. 

Cromvell, Mr. Heorj, his account of 
Gay's farce, ii. 360; called by 
Guy, "Iioneat and hstlesB," iii. 69. 

CiuDSBi, JeaQ Pierre de, bia attack 
on Pope, iii. 1ST. 

CuBtoms, Dryden made collector of, 
i. 422. 

Cullera, the Polisb, and tlie Scotch 
settle™, i. 506, 

Cutttr !■/ Coleman Street, Cowley's 
Comedy of The Gaardiaii repro- 
duced undpT chat name, i. 17. 



Dacier, Wailame, her French HnmLT 
translated into English, iii. 88, 

'■ Dalilaha of the Theatre," Dryden's 
name for bursts of extravagance. 



Darknesi, Hj/mn iB, Yalden's, ii. 290. 
Dati, Carlo, account of, i. 10I ; bis 

" tumid lapidary style," ibid. 
Davenant, Sir William, Post Laureate 

133 ; succeeded in that office hy 
I . Dryden, 359; Dryden's favourite 
L^ nthor, 439; Cowley's verdea on, 
K M; Milton said lo have befriended 
W him, 138; ridiculed in The Re- 
* fiearsal, 387; account of, ibid. 
Davidtii, The, literary value of Cc 



ley's 



1, 63;« 



icised, 



I. 



66-64 1 imitated by Dtyden, 57; 



Davies, Sir John, Proleasor Mssson's 

note on his Noice Teiiniim, i. S9fl. 
Deane, Thomas, one of Pope's in- 

stmclors, iii. 64. 
Decay, intellectual, not universal in 

old B^e, i. 195. 
Decay, the world c 

its, in Milton's time, i. 146. 
Decimation of the Soots in Poland, i 

£0; atatuCe enforcing, 503; con 






Decree 


of the 


Diet of 


Poland, i. 


503 


r^ard 


ng Seotcl 


pedlais, 


506-507. 






Dedica 


ions, Halifax "fed 


with," ii. 


55. 








Uetim. 


projwpu 


D Anglicnn 


, MiltOD-S 


trac 


i.tn. 






De 0, 


ion.. Ep 


II m, poem 


probably 


hj Raleigh a. 


cribeJ to 


Chapman, 



i. 193. 

Denham, La'dy, i. 82. 

Denbam, Sir John, i. 77-39; Life, 
77-83; his Worka criticised, 83- 
89 ; " The dreamingest young 
fellow," 77 ; his " Coopers Hill " 
publiabed jast after the battle of 
Kdge Mill, 78 ; journey to Polanii, 
80; "His eie of a strange piorcing- 
">ty to bBthDught 



"a merry fellow, 
racter of a good tn 
author of local poerni, 85; 



viator, 84 ; the 
compares 



mug I 



n,e5: 



his own translations, 86 ; examples 

of " the strength of Denbam," B7 ; 

hia"concatenated metre," B8; imi- 

Uted by Lord Orrery, Gaith, and 

Pope, 84, 85. 
Denmark, Molesworth's account of, 

confuted by King, iL 34. 
Dennis, John, his abuse of Addison, ii. 

110; his remarks on "Cato," 136; 

his oritiri^'m of Blactimore's poems, 
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it6, SS9; epigram on, by Sarage, 

351; his atlaeks on Pope, 

7I-T4 ; bia remBrks on Ihe Hape of 

the!.<xk.m. 

Derli;, Countess of. Spenwr uiil 

Milton dedicate poems lo lier, t. 

DwricV, S«muBl, i. 3S1, 

Dapairing Shepherd, Thi, Howe's bal- 

~id on Addison's courtaliip, ii. 116. 
Dialoguei of the Diad, Lotd Ljltel- 

ton's, iii. 391 ; Fontenelle'a, trana- 

lated hj Hughes, ii. 1.^. 
Diainguii iiR Medal', Addison's, ii. 

Dibben,ThDnias,Prior'a friend, ii.191. 
Dicktii, Lilllt, Henry Norrist; 



i or THE POETS. 



L119. 
Dictiounry, Millnn'a collections for, 

i. 1*9,130; the Cambridge, ISO ; 

AddiAuu'a design for \ia Eiigliab, 

ii. 117-. 
I Sido'a Curse to .£neaa, and King 

Charlea, i. 11. 
DUs Imi, RoBComnioD'a, i. 937-. 
Digby, Robert and Mary, Pope's 

epitBpb on, iii. 905, SOJ. 
Diodati, Charles, Milton's veTses to, 

quoted, i. 97, account of, 107. 
Diodati, Dr. Jean, uncle of Milton's 

friend, i. lOr. 
Diaeitablisbment tracts, Milton's, i, 

135. 
Dii^nfar;,, Garth's, ii. 69, 71-7*. 
DiisniBoiii in Alliens end Jiame, Swift's 

first work, iii. 10: aacribed al first 



DiciM, J'm.re« afa, poem by Sa»age 

described, ii. 375. 
Dirorce, Milton's Iracta on, i. 116. 



■i 



on Man at Pope's bouse, 161; bis 
account of Pope's learning, 165. 

" Doctrine, Tiiorough-paoed," ii. S89. 

Domeitic Chaplain, Oldham's, copied 
by Macaulay, i. ffl)5. 

varioua knowledge, L 27 ; Cowley 

borrows from, 65 ; Pope's Tersion 

of bis Balices, iii. 13S. 
Den Stballian, Lhyden'a, i. SB!; the 

chef d'ffiuw'e of Dryden's play^ 

403. 
Dorset, Earl of. Life ot; i. 313-316; 

Pope's epitaph on, iii. 196. 
Do-ible Oealer, The, Congreve's pisy, 

ii. 209. 
Downes, Kittacl from his Theatrical 

Register on Cowlej'a Play, i. 18. 
Dismatio Poetry, Dryden'a Essay an, 

Drupier'iLflifrj, The wonderful efiect 
produced by Swift's, iii 28-31, 

Drayton, Michael, Lia Poli/olbien, L 
480. 

Drummr, The, a Comedy said to bo 
written by Addison, ii. 11!. 

Dryden, John, Life, i. 351-409; hia 
person, 410; his character, 41t; 
made Historiographer, 359, 4*0; 
bis first plaj, 355; made Poec 
Laureate, 359; hia dispute with 
Settle, 361-367, 371-376; hi* di»- 
like of the priestbood, 369, 419; 
his prolils small, 3S4; publiihes lilE 
plays in one year, 385-SS6; iiiok- 
named"BByefl,"S86,3»-Hll{ hia 
Gonveraion (o Popery, 395-396, S99; 
his design of a grand epic poem, 
303-3U1; wild and untrue Htory of 

to, 409; his marriage, 410; hi( 
diapule with Collier, 416 ; his 
poverty, 43t; bis dialogue on the 
Drama, 496; his portraits of 'irana- 
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^HiBU, 427; his criticisni, 4S7-H8, 


Duke, Richard, Life of, ,i. 13, SO. 


^■ba;* compared wicb fiymer, 4i8 ; 


Duuciad, The, ttccouut of, iii. 113, 


^BbOtHolenraedasMilionorCoirtpy, 


114-119; Pope's liiatory of, ll.i; 


431-433 ; hiB genius, 432 ; his prose, 


criticised, 184-186. 


434 ; he iiied the limits of poetical 


DutchUniifeniilies, i. III. 


libertj, and giira just rules and 


Dyer, Robert, Life of, iii. Jrs)-a81. 






minsUs too often tbe sublime with 




the ridiculous, 447 ; his last aad 


Edinburgh, Tbomson at, iiL 823. 


perhaps best poem, 471 -, general 


Editor, an, cannot be justified in alter- 


survey of hia work, 471-4a2; he 


ing IhP text of his author, iii. sea. 




Education, Milton's letter on, i. 141 ; 


Augustus adorned Rome, 482 ; his 


his scheme of, 90; hia objections 


obserrationa on Rymer'a " Re- 




marts," 484 ; Chronology of his 


into practice, 110. 


Plays, <96 ; his story of Cowley's 


Edwardand Efenwra, Thomson's [.by, 


behariour under the ill-iucces. of 


prohibited for its political allusions. 


bis play, 17 ; Milton's opinion of. 


iii. IS9. 


Itil ; remarked that Satan is the 


Eliawra, Drydea's Elegy on the 


hero of " Paradise Lost," 179 ; his 


CountessofAbington.i. 456-457. 


reproaches as to the iil-treitment of 


Elegies, Milton's early, i. 96 ; Dry- 


Butler, SOa ; tbougbt Spenser want- 


den's skill in, 453-457; Ham- 


ing in coDcentratiOD of design, SOS; 


mond's, ii. 304-305. 


Sheffield's early patronage of, ii. 


Elegy, Denham's, on Cowley, quoted. 


11J7; beaten for Sheffield's £smj 


i. 64; Tiokell's "sublime and 


«n S>nirt, i. 383; ii. 170; said 


elegant," on Addison, ii. ■2'i9. 


"Cousin Swift, you will never be a 


ElementB, Cowley 'a strange ooaceit of 


poet," iii. 8; Pope taken to see. 


tbe harmony of (he, i.3t. 


65; Pope profeBSedlohave learned 


Eliza, Blackmore's epic, ii, 398. 


fais poetry from, 167; difference 


Eloisa to AbeUrd, iii. 80, 180 


of Dryden'a metbod and Pope's, 


Elwood, the Quaker, reads Latin to 


ibid. ; rectitude of his mind, ibUi.i 


Milton, i. 141 ; suggests to Milton 


and Pope compared, 169. 


" Paradise Regained," 14y. 


Drsdm'i Satire on Aii 31««, Satire on 


Elys, Edmond, " one of the severe 


Dryden attributed to Somers, i. 


theologians of that time," i. 4a. 


393 ; quoted, 413. 


Eutpnn ofManicco, The, Settle's play, 


Dublin Univeraity, Swift at, iii. 4. 


i, 361. 


Duck, Stephen, "Ihrealiff and fa- 


Endeavour, old use of this •rord, i. 117. 


Tourite poet," ii. S9l. 


English La„f:uag,. Proposal for o.cr- 


Ducket, Mr. George, his tale about 


Uhing Iks, Swift's, ii. 180. 


the publication of Clarendon's 


English P«ln,, Arts of, by Webbe, 


Hiftcrv, ii. aa. 


and by Pullenham, i. 4S3. 


J)nhi of Gi'iH, by Dryden and Lee, i. 


Epigram, on the death of Scaliger, i. 


378. 


65 ; by Savage on Dennii, ii. 351 ; 



410 

a GTPet, aecribed lo Plato, 193; 
LmUq by Snbinua, 198. 
Epilopje, The, to A. PhilijK's Tlu 
trtil Molhtr, lbs " moct mcoeu- 
ever spoken on an Engliab 
ii»f;e," iii. ISt 1 aud to bsve been 
reeled bj Addison, 25:1. 
EpiseopBcy, Waller's s.peecb on, i. 
'; to be "reformed not abo- 
lished," 963. 

Itu Ho-EUanae, coniemptuous 
ice of Milton in, i. 117. 
Epitaph, on Cawlej, b;r Dr. Sprat, i. 

SI ; Slillon's on ShabeBpeare. 98. 
Epitaphs, Pope's, criticised, iii. 193- 
31 S. 



EiTthneuti, tbe pseudonym of Rossi, 



LIVES OF THE POETS. 



i, ?99. 



iU»v . 



iii. 71; 



published two jesrs later, iWrf. ; 
crilicisecl by Dennis, Tl-76; Pope 
declared not one gentleman in sixty 
mnld nDdentand it. 7.'i; account 
of, 174-178. 
fjuif on DroiHlic Fcttry, Drydeu'e, 



uPope 



i. 194-135, 



Eswu on Traiulalid Peru, Roscom- 
mODs praised by Dryden, i. 338. 

Em.b "rt Unvatiiral Fligku in PucIp^, 
Granville's, ii. 383. 

Euripiiles, Milton's copy of; i. 161. 

F.uai/t, Cowley's, admirable in 
thought and style, i. 73. 

Eofitathiua, Archbishop of Thessa. 






r', Tftr, a papfr edited by Swift, 

; papers in by Prior, ibid. ; 

d to taie created the "leading 



Fablri, Dryden's, i. 405 ; eriticisei 

Fablts, Gar's, writKai for the Duke i 
Cumberlaiid,!!. 363; second TOlsn 
ot 36B, 269. 

Fair&i, hii translation of Tuao, 
tdJ; Waller's model, 998; qunti 

Fuir Pt^iitni, rfo, tragedy by Row 

ii. 77-78. 
Faithome, his poitrut of Miltoo, 

Falkland, Lord, hisnotioe of Cowlo; 

i, 8; Cowley's Terses on, «. 
FaliiHi4tonaM.On. Satire by: 



Fame, Millon's confident exj 
of fnture, i. 103. 

Fansbao, Sir Ricbard. Dtrahun 
his version of GnBiinJ,qDoted,L 

Fan, The, Gay's Poem, ij. «69. 

Farquhar, George, his acoonnt 
Dryden's fimeral, i. 409. 

Fees on release of prisoners in Ne 
gale abolished, i. 905; Story 
Addison and hia, ii. 99 ; to. 
Savage's lines complaiaiiig o^ . 

Fell, Dr. John, i. 336. 

Feltham, his method of 
line for line, i. 436. 

Felton, on Cowley, quoted, i 73. 

Fenlon, Elijah, Life of, ii. 9t5-tSS 
his splendid edition of Wallw, i 
331; iL£4g;his"LifeofHaiOB< 
in " elegant abridgement," i, M 
written with tend ciucw ftod in 
tegrity, ii. 949 ; Pope' 
on, iii. VtT ; Pope's Letter ta 
Broome on the death of, 

Fenlon and Broome, their aLne n 
Pope's translation of the "Odys- 
sey," ill. 110. 



^^^^^^" IKE 

^^■etibn, WaQer'a mying " Poets luc- 
|Vaed bftter in, ibtn in Tnitli," i. 
». «76. 

Fisber, Elirabeth, a witneM to Mil- 
con's will, i 514. 

" Flatt«rerH, open, privj mockers," 
Auhun's raying, i. 96.^. 

Finer, The, Dyer'a grealest poetical 
work, iii.280. 

Fleets, English and Dutch, Drjden's 
de«:riptia[i of the, i. 448. 

Fletcher, Denham's fwhcs (o, i. 8.^. 

Florence, Milton st, i. lOS, 104- 
1(17. 

ri the rang* 



a DiaLipif! ff the . 



Fontenelle, 

ii. 138. 
Faril,Comelius(ParBOn),ii. 24«;hia 

account of Broome, iii. 53. 
Fortitude, named by Aristotle first 

of the cardinal yinues, iii. 76. 
Foater, Rer. Jamen, bin fine deliTerr, 

ia.S44. 
Froncini, one of Miltuu'ti friends at 

Florence, i. 104. 
From Howita, Corned; acted in the 

Hall of Trinity College, i. 9'i. 
Frtthnlder, The, AddiBon'B pajier, ii. 

114. 
Fnithiaher, The, 

b; A. Philips, 
French idioms vitiated 

diction, iii. 193. 
Fnnoti, hU Art of F„ 

Uted by Drjden, i. ' 



paper c. 
258. 



Gabriel, Cowley's absurd deaeriptioc 

of lhedresBof,i.61. 
Galileo, Milton visits, i. 106. 
Gtming, Denhsm's Essay on, i. 78. 
Gardener, Philip aiiller the, i. 333. 



Garrick,D«Tid, whose death "eclipsed 
thegaiety ofnalionB,"ii. 95; wrote 
in praise of Gray's poems, iii. 373. 

Garth, Samuel, ii. (i7-7I ; copies 



Gataker, Thomas, on LoH, i. 213. 
Gauden, Dr. his forgery of "Icon 

Bu<ilikf,"i. 1«I. 
Gay, John, Life of, ii. 357-871 ; smn- 

moned by Addison to his dextb-bedr 

in ; the death of, iiL 150 ; Pope'a 

epitaph on, S08-9. 
Genen homitn, Milton's dencriptioii 

ofhialanlily, i. 93. 
GeneTB, Milton al, i. 107. 
Genius, the "power which conitilntes 

a poet," described, iii. 169, 190; 

Gft"r^ic«,7*'w, specimen of Milboume's 

translation of, i, 483. 
Gery, The Rev. Mr., Swift's friend, 

iii. i*. 
Gibbons, Dr. his "Life of Isaac 

Watts " used by Johnson, iii. 839 ; 

hia account of Dr. Watts and the 

Abney family, 24a-3. 
Gigaalesm mbtimala MittoniaHa, Al- 

garotti'a saying, i. 180. 
Gill, Alei, Master of St. Paul's 

n Millon'a time, i. 95. 
Gaffe, Dr. Stephen, i. 10. 
Golden Book, The, Caatiglione's 

rrlier, so called, ii. 101. 
Goldsmith, Johnaon'a tribute to his 



Gondiberl, Duve 






i. 3,^. 



Goodman, Dr., h 

world is in ila decay, i. 146. 
Good Senae, the fundamenlal principle 

of Pope's intellectual characier, iii. 
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^ 


^H Juslicf, burned with Milton'n Df- 




H ^cnte, i. 137. 


by Fanshawe, i. 84. 


■ Gordon, HislOTj of the Itmly of, 


Gustavus, King of Sweden, at the 


settled in Folud, i. SIO. 


house of Diodati, i. 107. 


GDlhsm, legend of, i. 367. 


Gustuvui I'flsn, a prohibited play, iii.. 


Gciuiger, James, author of the Bio- 




^^ graphical Hhlorif of England, i. 


Gflutbier, Franfois, accompanies 




Prior to arrange tlie Peace of 


Granyille, George, afterwuda Lord 


Utreebt, iL 18f-3. 






«83; " Ihe polite." J8S. 




Gralifiil fair, The, the last play 


Haoket'i Lifi 1./ ArMUhop WUliami 


ruted at either Cniieraity, i. 


epitomiied by A. Philips, iii. SSL. 


99. 


Hackney, laCBriot, a character in oas 




of SiJage'e lampoons, U. 34a 


Thomeou, iii. ai5. 


Haddon, Waller, his suocesa in Lati» 


Gray'8 Inn, MUton diverts himself 


verse, i. 9(>. 


with the geiillemen of, i. 111. 


Haliiiix, Charles MonUgue, Earl o^ 


Gray, Thomas, Life of, iii. 369-384 ; 


Life of, ii. 51-56 ; his patronage of 


Drjdea's portrait described by, i. 


Congreve, SOB, Hi ; hii critidaD 


410; his account of the British 


of Pope'B"Iliftd,"iii. 99; Pope"! 


Moeeum, 373; his character of 


diulike of, 101. 


Shenstone, iii. 889 ; a copy of hia 




poema presented to every boy who 


eonsBeld, i. 373. ' 


leaves Eton creditably, 379. 


Hall, Bishop of Norwich, the Englid 


Gregory, Da.id. D.D., Prof. Hift. 


Seneca, I US; hia Satiiea, 479 


Oxford, quoted on ehaage of public 


iii. 19i. 


opinion, i. 158. 




Griffith, Dr., his pamphlet commented 


306. 


onbyMilton, i. 13e. 


Hampden, Akiander, a kinsman oT 


Cnmgar HUl, Dyer's first and tappieat 




EroduBtion, iii. S79, Ml. 


ler's Plot. i. 272. 


Gnwart, hie edition of Cowley, nan- 




tains the Buppressed page of Cow- 


to, i. ib-3. 


ley's preface, i 1, IS. 


Hampton, Jamea. acconnt of, i. 9fif 


Grotius, Hugo, chsracteriied, i. 65; 


quoted, ibid. 1 


hia epigram on death of Scaliger, 


Haonea, Dr. E. i. 331; Ilia Latai 




odea commended, iL 9. 


Ei„l, 103. 


" Hannibal." says Jnvenal, '■ did no( 


Grotto, Pope's, iii. 106. 


perisb by a javelin or a sword,"i» 


Cuardian, The, Cowley's Comedy, i. 








C-mrdL,,,, The. Steele'* daily paper, 


tages of nature or fortune, jiii 


ii. 111. 


315. 



^^^p 


1 


^^HT 41S f 


Hrtrcourl, Simon, Pope's Epitaph on. 


Hirt.><v;a.» wo™ o/lft(«i«('i. Swift 


iiLKK). 


considered this the bestofhis works, 


Hirley, Mr, i!. patraD.ge of Swift, 


iii. 30-25. 


iiL15; hU eh»r«cter, 17. 


HMMre de U tigue. translated by Drj-- 


Harrington, James, usocialed with 


den, i. 397. 


Milton, i. 136. 


Historiographer, Dry den made, i. 


Hwte, Dr. Walter, on Drjdena ver- 




■ifiMtion, !. 461. 


HiilrianuHlii, the play for which 


Haitlib, Samuel, Koount of, i. 98 ; 


Prynne lost his ears, ii. 811. 


Milton'a letter to, an education, 


Hoadly, Dr., Bishop of Bangor, iL 


iWrf., quoted. 141. 


322. 


HaatbgB, Lord. Drydeii's poem on 


Hohhes, Thomas, "a grim and iras- 


bis death, i. 355. 


cihle old Aristotle," f. IM; his 


UastmgB, Waller est for, in ParHn- 




ment,i.27e. 


Hobson the C;arrier,'Milton'8 linen on. 


Havkesworth, John, hia account of 




Swift preGied to his edition of 


S7. 


Swift-B Worka, iii. 3. 


Holland House, Addison died in, ii. 


Hellehore, The use of, i. 146. 


122. 


Htnni and Emma, Prior's, criticiBed, 


Holsleniufl, Lucas, Librarian of the 


ii. 194; Cowper'a admiration for. 


Vatican, L 104. 


ibid. 


" Holy Butcher," Tropp'sanger witli 


Henn, II, Hl^m, of, iii. 391. 


Dryden for this eipreasioo, t. 481). 


Herbert, Mrs.. Butler marriee, i. SOI. 


Ho1yday,Barlen,amereIitersl trans- 


Hermit and Angel, origin of the story 


lator, i. 391, 436; Dryden "a praise 


of the, ii. 61. 


of,4<i3. 


Hereic Loos, Granville's plaj. ii. 979. 


Homeriles, a pamphlet hy Burnet and 
Ducket censuring Pope's" Iliad," 


Hertford, Countess of, afterwards 


Duchess of Somerset, her invitatioo 


iii. 108. 


to Thomson, iii. Tt5 ; and interece- 


Homer,may be borrowed from freely. 


aion for Savage, ii. 348. 




Hervey, John Lord, Beoounl of, iii. 


Chapman's, 887; his style com- 


138; eatiriiwl bj Pope under the 


pared with Virgd'a, 464; Ogllbj'a 


nameofSporuBjiWd. 


translation of, the first introduction 


Her.ey, Mr. William, Cowley on the 


of poetry to Pope, iii. 68,- Pope 


death of, I «. 




Hill, Aaron, aocounl of, ii. ,S31, 333; 


Hooter, quoted on poverty, i. 259; 


hie patronage of Thomson, iii.?23 ; 


ineiactly quoted on the deductiouB 


his dignified eipoEtulation with 


oftrulh, iii.75. 


Pope, 118. 


Hope, Cowley's verses on, i. 40. 


Hind ond Panther written, i. 399; 


Horace, Two favourite Odes of,i.«»; 


0ritici«ed,459; quoted, 460-461. 


ii. 4, fi, 13, 196, aOl ; Imitatiant of. 


Hirtary of England, Milton's, i. 1,S4; 


Pope's, criticised, iii. 189. 


H^ >reakBofrattheConciue«l,130. 


Horton, Millon's home at, i. 101. 







HowBrd, Cttharia?, Lady Aubignej, 
her shuts in WaUar's Plot, i. 26S. 

Howard, Lndy Eliiaheth, Drjden's 
wife, i. 410. 

Howard, Mr Robert, writer with 
Drjden, L 356; oppoaes Dryden 
on the point of rhyme, 3,i7-359. 

Hawel, J., meEliOQ of the Divorce 
doctrine in his Lsttera, i. 117 ; his 
Lirtteri alone of his hundred valumes 






i. 183. 



JjiiJiArat, the Dame, i. 206 ; compared 
with Don ttniiute, jar; criticised, 
206-315 ; as a character, 107 ; com- 
pared to the history of Thncydidea, 
IIB; Prior'a imitation o^ ii. 196; 
popularity of, SOa; Charles II. 'a 
partiality for, ibid. 

Hughee, John, Life o^ ii. 157-ltil. 

HumbU lUmomtraiice, Bishop Hall's 
defence of Kpiacopacy, i. 113. 

Hummiog, Story of the congregation, 
ii. 46. 

Humour, Addison's, ii. 153; strange 
apecimen of Swift'a, iii. 45. 

Huntly, Marquis of, in Poland, i. 511. 

lllfmuusad Umbram, quoted, ji. 391. 

Icon Basiiike, Milton falsely accused 
of interpolating, i. 131. 

Icoiterlaites, Milton's, i. lil. 

/gnoronmi, Comedy acted in the 
Great Hall of Trinity College, i. 
99. 

Ignorance, All wonder is the effect of 
novelty npoQ, ii.391. 

Iliad, Pope's version of the, iii. 
107, 181-1B4; printed by auhaerip- 
tion, 84,8.^,106; pi rated in Holland, 
86; "aneiampleuf exact, equable, 
and splendid yersiticotion," 217; 
the original copy of, 92; Iranaci 
from the corrections in, 93-99; 
Tickell'l vetsion of, ii. t97; 
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104; Addisonau^pecCedof writiiig, 
ibiilM ; Broome employed t 
notes u> Pope's translation of tiie, 

lIluMrations from hooka easily c 
suited should in editing he mada 
by reference, not eitraots, ii. 849. 

lategirvite, Hughes paraphrasea the 
ode of Horace, ii 

Interest, the first qualification of Ik 
good book, i. 469. 

Invention, Imagination, and Judg< 

IiwentiHt Minor, Horace quoted, ii.. 
196. 

Ireland, Swift's reception in, iii. 34* 
31 ; Swift hoaoured ai the obaa 
pion, patron and instructor at, ibU. 

Italy, Addison in, 

Ltalii,Letterfnim, Addiaon'fl, preferred' 
hy Pope to all his other poems, ii 
131; R«nwrbo«,Addiaon'alravel*, 
96. 



James, Dr., Johnson's medical friend,. 

ii. 3J. 
James VI. remonstrated with tor p< 

milting the emigration to Polindf 

i. 81 ; example of Ella infiueace a 

Pohind, 511. 
Jant Sbon, Rowe'e very succeasElll 

pUy, u. 79. 
Jefiries, Judge of the Bloody Ciietiit 

i.394. 
JerujDJem Delimred, tranalated b<f 

J. Hoole, i. 300. 
Jervas, Cbsrlea, tbe painter undw. 

whom Pope studied, iii. 83; 
:oncile Pope ■ 



AddL<( 



,109. 



Johnson, Esther, immortalized bj 
Swift under the name of Stella, ii" 
9, n, 96, JB, 33, 34. 



JohDBon, Michael, Jnhnaoti's fitlisr, 

1.391. 
Joason, Ben, bis manner of trui^U- 

ting word for word, i. 436; ra- 

eembled Doone in tlie raggedaaa 

of his lines, 37 ; Cowley indebted 

to, 66. 
Jortin, Joba, DD., assisted Pope in 

Ihe " Iliad," iii. 89. 
Jourvat to Stella described bj Mr. 

Karater, iii. 31. 
Judg;iiient, Invention, and Imagina- 

Juatioe, SniA'a orer-madlering ^enee 
of, iii. i9. 



erburj-.ii 



Kellv, Secrelarv Co Dr. Att 

SB9. 
Kennett, Dr., bis ndulatoiy aermon at 

the fiiaeral of tbe Dake of Devon- 

■hire, ii. 36. 
Ker, Dr. John, quoted, on a miatake 

in Miltan's Latin, i. 133. 
KniienDj, the Eton of iTeland, ii. 

906; Swift at, iii. 4. 
Kinigrew, Mrs., Dryden'g Poem on 

the death of, i. 465. 
King, Edward, immortalized in Lii- 

cidas, i. 102. 
King, Dr. William, Arobbiabop of 

Dnblin, bis intercourse vritb Swift, 



King, Dr. William, Principal of St. 

Maiy'a Ilali, author of A mcdotei of 

Aif not Tine, i. tS3 ; iii. 96. 
King, Wdliam, Life of, ii. 33-37. 
Kit Cat Club, the Whig Club, ii. 70. 
Kite Serjeant, Mr, Bettes worth, 

Swift's satire on, iii. 36. 
" Kitty," Duoheas of Queeosbury, 

ber respect for Gay, ii. 267. 
Kneller, Sir Goi^y, Pope's epitaph 



_- MrUi-IOS. 



Kopemiciie, Dr., bis information 

Scots in Poland, i. BO. 
Kyrl, the Man of Ross, iii. 1S3. 

" LabefsDtation of priaciplea" in 
Besgar's Opera, U. 864. 



" Ladiei, T.i all v.ii,'" Dorset'e cele- 
brated song, i. 314. 

Ladv.Tlie, Milton's name in College, 
t.'l58. 

Lake, Dr. Edward, extract from bis 
diarv, i. 11. 

Langbain, a detector of plagiarism, i. 
846. 

I.aTiguage, Great tboughta canuot be 
expressed in mean, i. SI4. 

" Lapidary, The, style," i. 104, 191. 

Laracor, Swift's living, iii. 9. 

Laliu, Milton's, criticieed, i. 96, 1S3. 
1S8. 

Latin Poetry, Cowley excels in, i. 13; 
Addison's, ii, 9«-93. 

Latia poeta, modern, consulted by 
Pope, iii. 141 ; Atterbury's selec- 
tion from, republished by Pope, 
143. 

Laud, Arcbbisbop, bis advice, "not 
to book it too bard," i. 103. 

Laughter. " Men have always 
laughed the same way," i. 46. 

Laurtm, The Oifmt, quoted, iL SBfl. 

Laureat, Tbe Volunteer, Savage so 
styles himself, ii. 371; his address 
to the Queen ao called. Appendix, ii. 

La Valterie's Homer, iii. 83. 

Lai/Mi/msleni, Tke, EssayB by Hughes 
and Blackmore, ii. 131); intended 
as a sequel to the "Spectator,"S3e. 

Learned, 'I'lie, ao styled by courtesy 
and ignorance, i. 46. 

Leasowea, Tlie, Shenatone's home in 
Hale Owen, iii. S8r-S88. 
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Le Bran. The Biro^nt inscriptioin 


I^ir, Dr. Watts's, iii. {45. ■ 




Lo'idoit, Johnson's poem, publishedfl 


Leek, Andrew, Scotch poet nnd 


the same day as Pope's First Di»M 


settler in Poland, i. 510, 511 n. 


iogue, iii. 139. 1 


Lm, NBthBniel, i. 378. 


London, The, a ship described ia 


Legion Club, The, ihe potro in writing 


Annul Mirabilii, i. 3TS. 


which Swift wag seized with hia 


Longinus, his Ireatise, De SublimilaU, 


lut iUnew, Ui. 38. 


i. «7 ; his Baying of Euripides, ii. 1 


Lemon, Sir William, ii. 399. 


199. 


L'Efllrange, Roger, his answer to 


Longueville, Mr,, i. 199, 204. 


Milton, " No blind gaidti," i. 136. 


Lopez de Vega, his rapid compoei- 


'■Letter,HnDting a,to dentil," i. 299. 


tion, i. 386. 


Leitcra, Publiihed collections o^ iii. 


Lots, The Viigflian, Cowley Donanlti, . 


1S3; Milton's, qnoted, L 100-iS5, 


on Ibe Scotcb treaty, i. 11; Galaktt. 


157; Pope's, iii. 70, 113, chanw- 


On Li-U, 313. 


terized, 15B-16I; Swift's, 47. 


Louis XIV., bis saying about patron- 


LttUT to Avignen, Tickell's perty 


age, iii. 20. 


poem, ii. 5!99. 


Loreday's Ltriert, iii. US. 


Lewis, EnwmuB, the intimate friendof 


Love, Dryden's description of, qnoted* 


Swift, iii. 15. 


i. 471. 


Ley, Lady Margaret, Milton's tenth 


Lorn Trivmphani, Dryden's laC 




drama, i. 383. 


LibtTlv, the poem which Thomson 


Lnciana Tr«r Hi««n,, Swift indebte. 


thought his greatest work, iii. 227. 


to, iii. 32. 


Life, Dryden'e celebrated lines on, i. 


Lucretin^ quoted, on Memmius, iU 


380. 


10. 


LiRht, Hymn to, Yolden's, ii. »1. 


Lndlow Castle, Comm acted at, Ii 


Lincei, the Academy of the, in Rome, 


101; Butler steward of, JOl. 


Lt35. 


Luke, Sir Sam., Butler in hia lerrioq 


Linlot, Bernard, the publisher of 




Pope's lHad. iii. 8,5, SS; discovers 


LvciiU:^, i. 102; criticisms on, 1671 


fraud in Pope, 121,122. 


16B. 


Lithgow, Wm., the trarelier, quoted, 


Lytlellon, George, Life of, iii SBT- 


i. 81. 


39,1. 


Little Lives and little Prefaces to a 




H little edition of English Poets, i. 8. 




^B Littleton, Dr. Adam, hL'< dictionary. 


"LitUeDicltey,"ii. 119. 


■ i. ISO. 


Macclesfield, Countess of, the molh« 


^H Local Poetry, introduced by Den- 


ofSavage, ii. 316, 3ea. 


^ft ham, L 65. 


Mac Fkckaoe, Diyden'a satire on tbi 


^H Locke, bis approval of Frinct Arthar, 




^M u. m. 


403. 


^K Loeic,Anev> «A™« of, Milton'., i. 


Mac Swinney, Owen, his meagre ad 


^^^ 196. 


count of Drj-den, i. 424. 433. 



r 



Mscer, Pope's ohui 



359. 



apply lo A. PhilipB, ii 



MttgdaleD Coll., Oit, Adclison st, ii. 
I 91,91; Yttliien at, 987 ; Catliiis, a 

I Demj of, 371. 

I Maidmeat'a Leitera, quoted, on Soots 
■ in Polsnd, i. 81. 
^B^^imbourg', his Htstoire de la ligae 
^K^tnnalated by Drydea, i. 397. 
^^SUlierbe, raying o^ quoted, L 44S. 
^tUalonc, "his pious mthusiaimi" dis- 
f played in "Life of Dryden," 351. 
Manoini, iiiithor of Poems translated 

by Denham, i. OS. 
Mandenlle, Beionri!, his description 
of Addison as n "parson in tt t/e- 
wig," ii. 128. 
Manso, Maiqnia of Villa, his pleasing 
Lifi of Tdmd, 1. 105; Milton'f 

Mantuan, his Bucolics, iiL 855. 
"Margaret," Miltou'a "Honoured,'' 

1 115, a. 
Marint, G. B., the Italian poet, t. 

87 ; protected by Manso, 105. 
Marrtage, Dissolution of, Ibr the firsi 
■ e bj Act of Parliament only, ii, 






SIT. 

Marriage, Swift's Lei 

her, oharacteriaed, 
Marrel, Andrew, befriends Milton in 

parliament, i. 138. 
Mary, Qaeen, poetical celebration o^ 

ii.ira 

MaasoD, Prof. David, on the Meta- 
physical Poets, i. SS ; big Lift of 
Mittim, 93 ; quoted on Milton's 
tract 0/£du«iCuni,109; onHobbes, 
122 ; on Milton's New Scheme of 
Logic, 156,- oa tbe Notce Teijaum, 
J9B. 

Maty, Dr., on the editorship of Ham- 



" Maximin, The Rants of," Dryden 

May, Thomas, bia Latin poema, and 

Hisl. of the Parliament, extolled, 

I. IS ; his translatioQ of the Phai- 

falia, 7t. 
Medals, Dialogtuii on, Addison's, ii. 

95, 
Medal, The, Dryden'a poem, i. 393; 

critioiaed, 45S ; quoted, 454. 
Medal, The, rereried, an atlack on 

Dryden, i. 394. 
Medea, Seneca's, i. 431,132; Grid's 

lost play ot ibid. 
Melanclhon, Sabinua a acholar ot, ii. 

Memory, Johnson's, i. 224. 
Menb and Michol, the prototypes 
of Soolt'" Minna and Brenda, i. 



M«sna);er, tbe Fre 



1 



Metaphors, the difficolly of uBinR, 

successfully, i. 22. 
Metaphysical poets, Johnson on tbe. i. 

«i-27; Prof. Masson's lemurks on, 

22 n. 
Metre, tbe melody of Pope's, iii. 

190. 
Miohaebnaa Night, 1634, Camiu acted 

on, i. 101. 
Microcosm, Man a, Donne's Tent, i. 

*9. 
Milboume, Luke, bis criticiaou on 

Dryden. i. 40.5,-165; bis inrocation 

before Ibe Geoi^ea, quoted, 483, 

484. 
Miller, Joe, tbe iaoetious, ii. 369. 
Miller, Philip, the gardener and 

botaniac, i. 332. 






r,9i; 






utChiiBt' 
ilia oompmsitionB, 95 ; bi> Lalin 
Tersea, <I6 ; hia college eierciaes, 
VT, J57 ; not expelled, ST; bis dis- 
like to ncBdemicd inBtmction, 99; 
bis reaaoru for not talcing ordeifl, 
100; his ciiinprebeiisiri> Trading, 
101; bia Cambridge degrees, 98] 
M.A. also of Oifard, 101; BtarU 
on his trsvels, 108 ; biu desire lo 
leave something eo written lo afier- 
timei, *H tbst tbey abould not wil- 
lingly let it die, 103; reception at 
Florence, 104; at Rome, 104; at 
Naples, 105; visits Galileo, lOti; 
. England, 107; a> a 
ecboolmSHter, 108; bis Tract of 
on, 109; his manner of liie, 
111, lU, 147, ISSi bis oontiD- 
, 1«8, 135; 
hie marria^H, 115, IXb, 140; bis 
;b on divorce, llfi, 117 ; bis 
controversy n-lth SalmaHiui^ ISX- 
ia3;hial)lindneBml25; entriee in hia 
e,te<i; biaMS8.at Cambridge, 
; early aletch of PurodixLdil, 
131-134; made Latiu SecretRry, 
lil, ISO; iliamiBsed, 136; his 
Durioni ear for music. 142; buev 
irith PamdiK Last, 143-149 ; com'- 
P«Ued to employ a reader, 153 ; 
deatb, 157; called " tbe lady" of 
is college. Ids ; bis books, 161 ; 
bis opinions, 161-l(j3; hiH daugb- 
lers, 164; bia diction, 191; bia 
f eraificatiDa, 193 ; on rbyme, 19S ; 
'*bis work not tbe greatest of heroic 
poems, only because it is not tbe 
irst," 195 ; his wiU, 513. 
Uillon, Anne, Milton's daughter, 
uarried £d. Philips, i. 94. 



Milton, Chrialopber.i.M; hiatamilj, 



third 



164. 
Milton, Elizabeth, Milton'. 

wife. i. 514. 
Minna and Bienda (Scott's), their 

prototypes found in Mei*h avA 

Michol, i. 63. 
Miitresn, I'm, Cowley's, " play! roond 

the head but comes not mt tlu 

heart," L 49. 



.Montague, Charles, nfterwarda £tri 

of Halifai,ii. 51-56. 
Montague, Lndy Mary Wortley, h. 



Montague, Sir Jamei^, 

dum concerning Prior, ii. - 
Monument, old inscription 



Temple', 






"iiie Tale of a Tub " and " BatU 
of tbe Books " written at, 8. 

Mopas, The Song of, in Blaokmore' 
" Prince Arthur," ii. 340-34S. 

Moral, Boasu thinks the poet'a fin 



! 



o find a, 



.174. 



More, or Moms, a Frendi miiUBler 
supposed by Milton author of 
the Regii Sa„g«inu, i, 187, IM, 



Morhoff, Daniel, Pro 


essor of poetry 


at Rostock, iii. 133. 




Morley, Dr., Waller' 


tutor, i. «85. 


Morrice, Sir William 


befriends Mil- 






Milton's pnb- 


liaher, i. 119. 




Mother, Cowley's, i. 4 ; Milton's, 94, 


103; Swift's, iii. 


7; Pope-., 61, 



^F 


419 1 


Moulin, Peter du, author of the 


Pope's epitaph on, iii. 209-310; 


Etgii Suiiguinii clamor ad CaUm, 


I'bomson's poem on his death, iS^. 


i. leS, 1*7. 


NicBuder, his Thtri^ca, i. 389. 


Moto-mng Brlds, The, Congreve's 




tragadj, ii. SIO; beautiful pasBage 


Drvden's referred to, 40, 356. 


in, 216; Blaofcmore praiaea 337 


Nghtngale Pope when young called 


Mojie, Waller, i. 433. 


a 1 ttle 63 


Mnoster, DoeliMS of, know aa 


\tli Lain poem by Paaserat, i. 


DuchtWB of Kencinl, her conueot on 


ass ' 


with Wood's patent, iii. ?9 


Noma He ry I'i"''* Dickev," ii. 


Muretus, M. Anthony, hia o atioa 


119 1 


quoted describing Poland j08 


Ad h Psalm tune by WiKon's 


Murray, Mr., afterwards Lord Man. 


father 94 


field, hia patronage of W arburton 


y <ceT p n or. Poem m tht Soul ,/ 


iii 131. 


Ma 398 


Mum, The, Cowlej'a conce t of her 


holes slould ot be extended by 


intellectual chariot, i. 52 


transc pt ons from books easily 


Mnaio, Milton's father eminent n, 


consulted, 349. 


I 93; Milton's deep feeling for 




180. 






"Occasional composition," advan- 


Kamby Pamby, Pope's nickname for 


tages and disadTantages of, i. 439. 


A. Philips, 'iii. 360. 


October Club, Swift's Letter in, iii. . 


Nash, "Beau," his generosity to 


16. 


Savage, ii. 409. 


Ode for St. Cecitia'i Deii, Diyden'H 


Naah, Dr., bis edition of" Hudibras," 


first, i. 405, 455; second, "Alex- 


i. 199. 


ander's Feast," 455, 471; Pope's 


Nationaliam, Iriib, the Bpirit o^ 


iii. 173. 


roused by Swift, iii. 37. 


Ode oil Solitude, Pope's first produo- 


NatureandArt, i. 473; ii. 6a 


tian, iii. 6S. 


Nell Gwjnne, in The Con-iueit of 


Odes, Horace's, Scaliger's favooiites 


Cm.iada, i. 369. 


among, i. 43. 


" Nemaan Ode," Cowley's version of 


Odysan, Pope nsaiated by Fentou 


Pindar's, L .M. 




Newcastle, Uuke of, bis (reatiBe on 


the, iii. 54, 109. 


horsenmnship, i. 367. 


Ogilby, John, account of, iii. 62. 


Newton, Dr., Bisbop of Bristol, bis 


OkehamploQ, Lyitellon, M.P, for, 




iii. 387. 




Old age, mental vigour in, eiamjilea 


BtrioUires on Johnsod'a "Lives of 


of, i. 395. 


the Piwts," ibid. 


Oldfield, Mrs., the actreui, on Rowe'K 


Newton, Sir Isaac, hia friendship 


reading of her parts, ii. 85; her 


with HaUfci, ii. 5(; succeeded 


generosity, 3iB. 


^^^Cowley aa Fellow of Trinity, i. 6; 





l 



LIVES OF THE POEXa. 



of the ill-traWnent of Bntler, i. 
9(». 
Oldinvortb, WnL, hii obamoter of 
E, Smith, ii. 3-15. 

OU Whig. The, Addbon'R vmwei to 

8wde, ii. liS-lW. 
"Oriiid«, The Miitchkaa," i. Ml. 
" Orpbens," G«y " the, of highwaj- 

men," ii. 964, 
OTTfrj, John Bojl?, Earl of| aathor 

of BOTBral " rhyming tragi?diea," i, 

356, S57 ; Cbftrles, Karl of, ii >46 ; 

John, ibid, 
Osborne, Francis, hia Adriee Is a Son, 

i. «33. 
Oahome, the bookseller, in Ihe " Don- 

oiad," iii 145. 
Otway, Thomaa, L t45-350. 
Ougle, Monsieur, Hill, of, imitated 

by Pope, iii. 141. 
Orerburj, Sir Thomas, tragedy of, 

by Sa»Bge, ii. 330; a second ou 

the Bsme aabject, 303. 
Ovid, quoted, i. 101 ; Milton'e copy 

of the " MetamorphoseB," 161 

Addison's remarka on, ii. IM 

Sandy's tranalstion of. Pope's firs 

incitement to poetry, iti. 63-63. 
Owl, an, the frootispiece of the but- 

reptitioUB edilione of the " DtiD- 

oiad," iii 117. 
Oxford and Cambridge oompared by 

Dryden to Thebes and Athens, i. 

3.W. 

Falaprat, French post, i. 146. 
Pamphlets, Milton's, quoted, i. 103, 

U(; Gay's "humourous," ii,S63; 

Swift's political, iii. 18-M ; Swifts 

complaint that lie could only preach 

pamphlela, 4^. 
FMcirollus Guido, his lisl of inTen- 

lions, i. 49. 
FaracelBua, Theophrutus, iii. 164. 



Paradise Loil, trade bisf. of, i. ISO; 
Dryden's lines on Milton, w- ' 
for, l.'il ; critioiseil, 173-189 ; (anhf 
of, 183-189; Book VI. praised bf 
Addison, condemned by Voltaire, 
187 1 Covper quoted oo the i 
of, 194 ; Bentley quoted on, 
Roscommon's criticism on, 138 ; 
translHtioDs of, ISt; Philips'a 
count of ihe composition of, i 145 1 
said to have been first praised ii) 
print by Philips, 110 ; MS. sketch 
of, 131-134. 

Pamdiie lUgaintd, suggested by EL- 
wood, i. 149 ; pubtkiStion of, 154; 
preferred by Milton, 155. 

Pamell, Dr., ii. 59-63; John 
epitaph on, 61 . 

Passerst, Jean, i. SB3; his 1 
poems, quoted, SS5. 

Pastoral poetry, eiamples of, b] 
Italian poets, iii, 355. ' 

Pas/or Fido, Tasso'a finely-tnroeil 






i. 300. 



tfO*. 



Feele, George, hia comedy su^estei 

CDinifi to Milli 
Peerage Bill, proposed but rejeoted^ 

ii. 118-lSO. 
Penshiinl, Ben Jonson's, 



1 Rovt 






translation of Lucsn, ii. 86; Add)' 

son's, for TraTelliog, 95 ; Savage'l, 

:.78-a96. 
Pepys on the first perfbrmanoe of 

" Cutler of Coleman Street," i. IT j 

hie strange ignorance of Cowlej'l 

death, SO. 
Perey, Dr., i. 370. 
Perraull, Charles, his ParattiU itI 

Aneitns et Maderati, iii. IS, on 



I 



"oomparuoai with a long tail," 
175. 

Petrarch, hia tuneful homn|^ to 
Laun refined rnHnnerB and filled 
. Europe with love tvnd poetiy, i. B; 
iii. ta4; his sannet on " pgil fune 
Md folly," i. S9+, 

Fbaer, Thomie, his tranBlnCion of 
the E(«y, i. 479. 

Philaris, Leonard, Milloa's letter (o, 
i. Ii5. 

Philips, AmbroBc, Hi. 951-860. 

Philips, Ed, huaband of Anne Mil- 
ton, i. 94. 

PhilipA, Edward, nephew to Milton, 
1.106; hiBTraclolu(iis,110; Tlua- 
trunt Poftanim, 111 ; ihe lirst 
openljto praise Paradiie Lo't, 110- 

Philips, John, Life, i. 39^^41 ; sin- 

^lar fkctfi as to hiH age, 32j^ 
PhilipB, Joho, Miltoa'a nephew and 

peculiar charge, i. 108. 
Philips, Katharine, "the matehlets 

Orinda," i. S40, 3*i ; iii. ISJ. 
Pbysiciau, quaMoationa Ibr one of 

the diBt rank, ii. 238. 
Pindar, hia eipresaioo, " the dream of 

a shadow," i. 9; Cowley's endear 

ing, 49; hia "deep mouth," 50; 
hia verses said to have littie har- 
mony loamodern ear, 55; biastjle 

* deaoribed by Horace, iii. 173; 
West's translation of the Olympic 
Odea, (66-366. 

Pitt, Chriatopher, life of, iii. 215- 
J17. 

PlaQtations, the, or colonies in Ame- 
rica, i. 12 ; ii. 380. 

Planta, Cowley's Latin potms on. 



Flebeiav, The, Steele's poUtical pam- 
phlet, ii. 119. 

Plot, Waller's, i. 264-272 ; Clarendon 
on, 266. 

embellished hy Dryden, compsred 

to Kome udorned by Angnatns, 

4fl2. 
Poetry, history of, in Latin, by E. 

Philips, i. 110. 
Poetry, Sacred, characterized, i. S96 ; 

insuperable difficulty of, iii. 247. 
Pwli, EagtUh, the edition of 1781, 

" Poets lose half their prsise, because 
(he reader knows not what thpj 
have blotted," iii. 107. 

Poets, Milton's choice of the three 
greateat, i. 63, 161. 

" ■ ' Scotch settlers in, i. 80, 81, 



\ leader of the I 



505-5] 
Polilian 



Pomfret, Jobu, i. 309, 310. 

Pope, Alexander, life, iii. 61-151; 
cliurncteriBtica, 151-170; critioisin 
of hia works, 170-tlS ; bia defini- 
tion of wit, i. 23; his odea criti- 
cised, iii. 174; bis favourite couplet, 
19* ; hia letter to Broome on 
Fentou's death, ii. 251 ; bis letters 
to Lord Hardwicke, iii. 193-195 ; 
said to " play the politician aboDt 
cabbages and turnips," 154; com- 
pared with Dryden, 169, 170; 
" was Pope a poet t " 192-193 ; 
Lyttelton reproached in Parliament 
for his intimacy with, 388. 

Pordage, Samuel, aulbor of rbSfedoJ 
i-evened, i. 39*. 

Portland, Karl o^ bia Hhsre in Waller's 



Tirtuniis liring powibie, i. f60; 

iu effect oa Drjden, 438. 
Powel, Mary, Miltoo'a first wife, i. 

115; deatliof, 116. 
FreDCiDtty, Milton'a, not equal to 

Cowley'B, i. M; GranTille'», ii. 

S75; Thomion'it, iii. iH ; Watt's, 

a«. 

Presbyterians, Swift's sttitude to- 
wards the Irish, iii. 36, 

Priee, Suunel, Watts's faith fnl assis- 
tant, iii. S41. 

Prior, Matthew, ii. nH-SOi ; his 
youth, notehy Austin Dobson, 415- 

Procrastination, Horace's Ter«e on, 

tranalated by Cowley, i, 7t. 
Projects, Milton's three great, i. 199; 

MS. sketches of, 130. 
ProsB, Dfyden'a, eqoal lo his poetry, 

i. 434 ; Fox's admirutiou for, ibid. 
Pullen, Joaiah, tutor of Magdalen 

College, Oiford, ii. SB7. 

Quack, Btorj of the, in £.«v on Trflrii- 

Uted Verie, i. S39. 
Qoeenaberry, Duke and Duoheaa of, 

their patronage oCG^y, il £67. 
Qaincuni, the, planted by Pope, iii. 

Qain, the actor, his benevoltinoe to 
Thomson, iii. SSI. 

Quixote, Don, Hudibraa derived from 
and oompared with, i, 907; Sir 
Roger de Corerley compared to, 
ii, 104-105; copied by Pope, iii. 141. 

Qnotations, Johnnoa's method of deal- 
ing with, i. 347 ; examples of im- 
perfect, i. 804, 499 ; iii. 76, 177. 

Race, or flavour of poems sometimes 

removed by revision, iii. 9*i. 
Raokett, Mrs. Magdalen, Pope's half- 



I Rainolds, the two, eminent dirinea, i 

395. 
Raleigh, Sir W., hia Cabinet CBuncit, 

published by Milton, i. 135. 
Ralph, James, poet and journalist, 

iii. 114. 
Ramus, Peter, inHuence of his Li^c 

on Milton, i. 156. 
Kopfo/lAeiocJi, iii. 77-80; cntioiseil' 

178-180. 
Rapin, Ren^, the French Jeamt, 

464. ■ 
"Ratiocination," Drydeu 



"Eademplion, the geDeral," Sprsfl 
eipreesioQ for the Restoration, i. 1 

BeTormation, Milton on the, i. 119. 

Riheanal, TA«,tbe Dukeof Bucking- 
ham's brae, i. 356, 386, 387-388. 

Reii^ MedAcif by Sir T. Srowne, 
458. 

Rtmm MemombiUitm, etc., the list of, 
lostinventionsby PanciroUoH, L4ft.S 

Resnel, his trsDelatioa of die £isiiv mt 
Man into French, ui 1*7. 

Rhyme, no ueeesaary adjnnct ol 
poetry, said Milton, i. 193; Diyi 
den'a defence of, 357. 

Biccalton, Mr., Thomson's friend am 
tutor, iii. 991. 

Richardson, Jonathan, artist niH 
author, "the fondest of Milton'. 



Richardson, Jonathan, 



i. 279. 
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Richirdson, Samuel, novelist, tha 

moral power of his g-enins, ii. 
Rivers, Karl, tbe father of Sava^pe, n. 
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Salmon, Thomas, hia attack on Burnet, 


Roscommon, Esrl of, L2;U.M2; his 


ii.46; hia Rm(w (juoteil, 317. 


poetical chamoter, 337; 0«1W by 


Sslsili, Giovanni, fHend of MUton, i. j 


^^^Pope ihaonlymoml wrilBT of Kinp 


105. 1 


^■Clisrlei'B reign, S3B; lie impor- 


Sanctity, Osborne's saying on an ap- 1 


^■Nuice of his Esmjt on TraTalatid 


pearaoce of, i. 233. 1 


B Verie,a,id. 


Sandys, George, bis translation of 1 


Boeicruciana, note on the, iii. 79. 


Grid, i. 72,391; Dryden's opinion 


Boaai, known aa " Krylhraus," i. 


of, 436. 


299. 


Sonnazaro, quoted, i. 4a 


Rowe, Nifholas, ii, 75-86; Pope's 


Satan, not Adam, the hero of Para- 


epitaph on, iii. SO J. 


diK Ud, i. 179. 


Rowland, John, author of the " Apo- 


Satire, E/saii »n, verses attribnted to 


logia," i. 136. 


Dryden, written by Duke of Buok- 


BoBnui, Aliibaster'a inigedj, i. 


inghamshire, i. 389. 




Satires, Hall's, Virsi^:<tiBnLm, ad- 


Boyal Society, commenoement of the. 


mired by Pope, iii 192. 


1.15; ii. 42,103. 


Saumaiie, Claude de,or Salmasiiu, i. 


Buggle, George, author of /^ noraniiis. 


123. 




Savage, Richard, ii. 315-41T; speech 


Ruling Paision, Pope's ftvourite 


of, at his trial, 3*1; hia satire on the 


theory of the, iii. 134, 135. 


clergy, 376. 


Romour, Homer'a deaoriplion of a 


"Savage, The .\oblB,"Dryden'a linea 


writer whom " nothing but rumour 


on, 47.1. 


has reaehed," iii 103. 


Savoy, The,aecouQtof,i. 16; Cowley 


Rundle, Dr., hia eSbrta an hehalf of 




Thomson, iii. 334. 


Sayings, clever, " fly loose about the 


Hymer, Thomas, antiquary, i. 357; 


world, and nre assigned succes- 


his criticism and Dry den 'a com- 


aivelr to those whom it may be the 


pared, 4^8. 


fai'hion to celebrate, i. 280. 




Scaliger, Julius, hia favourite odes of 




Horace, i. 42. 


Sabinua, Georgius, Latin poet, ii. 


" Scaligero, malim cum, errare, quam 


198. 


cum clavio recte aapere," i. U8. 


SacbariBsa, celebrated by Waller, i. 


Scarborough, Sir Charles, gives secu- 


«56,a57. 


rity for Cowley, L 12. 


Saoheyerell, Dr. Henry, his trial, i. 


Scotch lords, the. Swift's abuse of, iiL 


992; Addiaon'a early friendship 


23. 


with, ii. 91; at Oiford, 287. 


Scots, the, in Poland, i. 80, 503-511 ; 


SackviUe, Charles, Earl of Doraet, L 




313^16. 
Salmasitis, his Dejensio Regis, i. 133 ; 




Scott, Sir Walter, his mistake con- 


note on ilnd.; Milton's attack on, 


cerning the author of the Hist. Poet. 











r „„,. 


^ 


^H fei liadernts, iii. IS; quoted OD the 




^P PUWotAi, {Ud. ; hie rompHTisoD of 


Sschsrisg., i. 866. 


^r the rnulti lo Swift and Steele of 


Similes, bad and good. iii. 175, 176. 


tieir political pmuipblets, ai; on 


Simmonit, Sam, Porodiw Liat sold to, 


Otwaj'spoems, i. S5a 






Skinner, Daniel, receives MUton'tf 


the. ibid. 


treatise for publication, i. 161. 


Scroop, Sir Car, liis Praiw vf Satin 




quoted, i. 394; Rocbeetn*! Uin- 


acted at either University, i, 99. 


poon,iWd. 


Smith, Edmund, ii. 3-86 ; his niefc 


ScudaiDore, Sir Judeb, L 103. 


name, Rag, 19; Philips on, i. SSft 


Stcondaie, Cowley's use of tlia ei- 


341. 


premion in place of /(condin*," a« 


5nu/(r>, Tkt Golden, title of sermoq 


Jobnson has it, i. hS.' 


ii. «B9. 


Sedlej, Sir Chorlea, i. Sm. 


Socrates, his saying oQ what we hwfl 
have to learn, i. 110. 


Selden, Johi4 account 0% i. SOO; em- 


ploys Butler, itrid. 


Soroerville, William, ii. 309-311. 




Sophocles, his mode of improying llM 


literar; matters, iii. 167. 


tragic dr^ma, i. 4S9. ; 


Settle, EUcHnsh, tht. City poet, i. 361, 


"Sound should seem au echo of tlu 


394 ;' Drydeu-B character of, i. 363 ; 




his revenge, 371 ; known only as 


iii. 176. 




Sootheroe, the play-writer, i. 384, 


391. 




"Shadoir,the dreajBofB,"Pind»r'a 


with the, iii. 108. 


expreeeioi), i. 9. 


Spanbeim, Frederick, i. 107. 


Shadwell, J., poet laureate after the 




lUyolutiou in place of Drjdeo, i. 


criticised, 100-106; influence c^ 


401; ridiculed in"Maoriecknoe," 


104. 


402. 


Spenoe, Joseph, his oriticisai of 




Pope's Odyiseii, Hi. Ill ; his aneo- 


9B ; sale of his works, 152 ; his use 


dotes, ibid. 


of alliteration, S99; Dryden's ac 


Spenser, Edmund, dedication of M* 


count of, 427 ; Pope's edition of. 


-poem, i. 161 ; Jonson's saying th«^ 


iii. 108-9. 


" in affecting the ancients, he writ no. 


Sbnrpe, Dr. John, Archbishop of 


language," 191 ; Dryden's opinioB 


York, iii. 14. 


of, K>B; followed Petrarob, iii, 


Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 


S54. 


ii. 166-172. 


SpUadid Shiiang, The, Philips' poem. 


Shenstone, William, iii. Za6-I92. 


i. 326, 330. 


Sherhnme, Sir E., ou the superiority 


Sporus, the name under which P<^ 




satirized Lord Herrey, iii. la8. 


Sbiels, Robert, author of Gibber's 


Sprat, Tbomaa, D.D., ii. 41-47; in 


LiM.^'(A*P«(i,ii.303. 


connection with Cowley, i- 1, «i 



^^^^^^^^ 


1 


^^^^^^^r 125 1 


^r tl, 55, 5t>S ; refased to admit MU- 






a very good mien," 14; bia lore of 


■ iey.lSa. 


aimplicity, 16, 41 ; his report of 




Dryden, 385 ; his efibrts in behalf 


0fJuTenal,i.463. 


of Pope's Iliad, 103. The Dun- 


Steele, Sir Rtohsrd, made gsietteer, 


ciad addressed to, 119; bia in- 


ii. 36 ; bis beneTolenoe to Savage, 


fluence in IreUnd, Sl-37 ; hie cen- 


^t StS; aoacdQtea of 314^15; con- 


sure of Halifsi, ii, 54 ; hii ProptoJ 


^1 trorersy with Swift, iii. S3; nt- 


for comcting, itc, tic, the EngUik 


Hp tempts la reconcile Addison >nd 


Tengue, i. 2:15, iii. 16 ; joins Pope 


■^ . Pope, 103. 


in his Misoellanies, 113. 


Stella, EHher Johnson, Swift invites 


Swift, Mrs. Abigail, mother of Jona- 


her to Ireland, iii. 9 ; muries her, 


than, iii. 7. 


«6; Journa! to, ei. 




etepney, George, i. 319,391. 


T«U of a Tub, iii. D, 10, oritioiaed. 


Stercorinr), John, the Pole, piecuted 




under the influence ofJanies VI., i. 


Tasso, protected by Manso, i. 105; 


511. 


his praise of Gnarini, 300, 


St. Kvremond, Charles de, i. 277. 


Tate, Nahum, his death, ii. 81. 


Bt GeiierieTe, Pope's ettrlj tr^edj 


TaKir, Tht, commenced, ii. lOl). 


founded on the legend of, iii. 67. 


Tai, imposed on the Scotch settlers 


Stiningfleet, Ed., Bishop of Worces- 


in Poland, i. 509, 510. 


ter, i. 397. 


Tediousness the most fatal of all 


Streun, flowing, described hj Cuwier 


literary faults, ii. 196. 


m"«iiieq<.BUedlines,"l,71 ; Den 




liam, Teraes on, 85. 


Shakespeare's play, i. ,160. 


Strle, Waller's, " the wme at twenty 


Temple of Fame, Pope's. The idea 


m^ u at fourscore," i. 155; a good 


taken from Chaucer's Home of 


H EngliJ., to be attained by "days 


Fa™, m 80; has a thousand 


^H and nights given to the volumes 


beauties, 173. 


^H of Addiwn," ii. 1.^; purity and 


Temple, Sir William, his patronage 


^B ainiplicity distinguished Swifts, 


and employment of Swift, iii. 5-8; ] 


■ Hi. 41, M; definition of a good 


bis Essay on Ancient and Modern 


H rtyle, 5(1; Dryden's and Pope's 


Learning, 11. 




Therke^ The, Nioander's Poem, i. J 


taire, 169. 






Theobald, Lewis, ii. 960; detects 


by AugDBtus, i. 489. 




Surrey, Henry. Earl of, big triiisls- 




1 tioa of Virgil without rhyme, i. 




K 19i. 


TbeoorituB, bis Rustic Ptiein-< imitated 


■ Swift, Jonathan iii.3-40 ; hUcharao. 


by Virgil, iii. 354, 


H ter, 40-50 ; not appreciated justly 


Thomas, Mrs. (Corinns), i. 406, Belli 


^ft by Johnson, 4; " wntea like a 


Pope's Letters, iii. 113. 
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Thomson, James, Life of, iii. ^il-iSO ; 


Trma, or the art «/ u-alUag in tU 


hii poema Eriticiaed, tS3-3S6; Lis 


.(r«(,n/Lonrf«,i.ii, 169. 


letter to hie eialer, tSl-i3a; his 


Trmlm and C™«™i,. Dryden alter 


penirioQ, 38a. 




" Thoughw close, and loolu loose." 


Trumbal, Sir William, ^ early 


Sir 11. Wotlon lo MiJloo, i. 


patron of Pope, iii. 6B ; Popa'l 


103. 


epitaph on, 198. 


Thoughts, great, cannot be eipreaaed 


Truth, Hooker's saying on the dediut 


in m™. IsaguagB, i. S14. 


tion of, iiL 75. 


Tiokell, TliomBS, ii. 895-300; Addi- 


Tuke, Sam, anther of Thi Advtnlutv 




-/Five hour>, i. IB. 


versioB of the Ukd. iii. 104. 




Addison thought it hid more of 


Savage, ii. 347, 357, 


Homer than Pope's, 104; Pope 




believed thi« to hsvE heen the 


Urry, Mr. John, ii. 86. 


work of Addiwm, Ift^; charged 


Ueher, Archbishop, account of, i. lit 


with the publication of Addison's 


232. 


WorVa, ii. IM. 


Utreoht, Peace o<; Prior and the ae^ 


" Time effacee the fictiona of opinion. 


gotiatiouB for the, ii. 182.183. 


and confinna the determiuatione of 




nature " (Cicero), i. 212. 


VanHomrigh, EcOier, Swiffa "Va 


Tonson, The famous family of pub- 


nesBi," iii. 27, JB. 


Uahere, i. 165, 431; iheir edition 


Varillas, hia Hht. HeniiiB, i. aarf 


of Milton, 9 J. 


hie answer to Burnet quoted, 398} 


TractahUu, de Cannivi Dram.'Pwtn- 


hia account of Wicliffe confuted b* 


non, «c., by E. Philips, i. 110, 


King, ii. 33. 




Vavaasor, on a misUke in MUton'v 


Tragediet nf Ike Last Agi, Rjmer's, 


Latin i. 123. 






4E13. 


Cowley-B 68, 72 ; " lai and iavUm 




styled Pindariam," 56; "looM 


84, B6; slavish, 436; Dryden's 


and long" defended by Cowley, 


390, 403-405, 463 ; Prior'a, ii. 486 ; 


70; WaUer'e, 298; Dryden'a 6n< 


Pope'a, iii. ee, 181, 1B4. 


scribed by Pope, 478 ; Prior's, & 


on, ii. 168. 
Trapp, Joseph, D.D., hie JEneid, i. 




Vubhm Ad, Sannaiaro's vereea, i. 48^, 


468 ; hU anger at Dryden'e " holy 


"Vice too high Co be eiposed." 


Butcher," 419, 


Pope's (juouiion from Horace, iii. 


Treaty, the Scotch, Cowley on, L 10. 


135. 


TriniQ' College, plays acted in the 


VUUre, The, ;,«fci Ci/iurt,, ii. 75) 


Hall ot i. 97, 99. 


asr. 


TriisiuD, Giovanni, hia inflaence on 


Vinee and quincunx, planted by Popq 


Mnton, L 103. 


iii. 106. 



VirgU, liis style oomparecl with Ho- 
mer's, i. 464; Drjden'i translation 
of, 465-469 ; hia method of compo- 
■itioD, iii. 166 ; Pope follows him, 
S56. 

Vii^[ili«nii, Sore. Cowley's transla- 
tioD of King Charles's choice, i. 11. 

Volaoius, Priooe, ludiorouB Bcene with 
in th« Rehearsal, i. 388. 

Voltaire, his Gne saying on the 
■nbject of Paradu^ Lb,1, i. 143 ; on 
rhyme, 193; hia visit to Congreve, 
ii. n4; hia Letter of Consolation 
to Pope, iii. 113; his manner of 
dijtiDguiehing the styles of Pope 
and Dryden, 1G9. 

Volunteer Laureal, Poem by Sarspe, 
ii, 423-414. 

W&Uer, Edmund, Life, i. 35S-S83; 
hia Worki criticieed, 287-300; his 
obsracter, tB3-SS7 ; hia vigorouB old 
affi, a94-S9a; the smoothneiB of 
hisTere«,S9B; Addison on, ii. 131 ; 
Fenton'fl Bptendid edition of hia 
worts, i. 231, ii. 349 ; hia praise of 
Granrille'B boyish veraes, tTb ; his 
saying on the merit of Buppreaaion 
in anthois, iii. 107. 

Walmaley, Gilbert, Johnson's affec- 
tionate tribute tu bis chtu-acter, ii, 
94,95. 

Wslpole, Sir BaberI,hisharahne>;ato 
Prior, ii. 186 ; his encouragement 
and deserCiou of Savage, 351, 379, 
395 ; presents the Dunciad to 
the King and Queen, iii. 116; 
opposed by Ljttelton, S8B. 

Walah, William, i. 345-347 ; Pope's 
tribnle to, 346, iii. 70. 

Wandrrer, The, Savage's poem, ii. 
353-355; Pope's pleasure in read- 

WarburtoD, Wm., Bishop of Glouoes- 



?r, iii. luS; supplied 
nTheobald's Shake- 
speare, 139; on the "Esaay o 



Man 



12,1 ; 



B low 
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AddiaOQ, ii. 130; Pope's printed 

works bequeathed to him, iii. 190. 
Warren, or Waring, Swift'a chamber 

fellow at Dublin, iii. 4. 
Warton, Joseph, his Essay on Pope'* 

writings cited as an eiample of ei- 

celleat criticism, iii. ISl. 
Warwick, Countess dowager of. Ad- 

dison's wife, u. 115. 
Warwick, Lord, Addison's dying in- 
junction to, ii. 1**. 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, iii. 339-J46. 
Weat, Gilbert, Life, iii. 363-167; 

"Poet and Saiat," 364 
Westminater Aseembiy, i. 116, n. 
Wharton, the Marqoia of, in Ireland, 

ii. 98-99. 
tVhig Eiaminer, The, Addison's fine 

papers in, ii. 113. 
Whitehead, Paul, his poem, Manners, 

iii. 140, 
Wdkine. Dr. John, ii. 41. 
Wdka, Mr., the actor, his geOeroos 

disposition, ii, 3S3, 336. 
Will, Cowley's, i. 33-501 ; Milton's, 

William IlL and Sheffield, ii. 168; 
leama to out asparagus from Swift, 
iii. 5 ; his fear of triennial pailia- 
uients, 6. 

Will's coffee house, i. 43 ; Pope earlj 
began to frequent, iii. 70. 

Windsor Forest, written by Pope in 
Ilia fourteenth year, iii. 66; pub- 
lished 81 ; criticised, 171, 172, 
Stanley, W,, "poor Robin," i. 



37-4. 
Win: 



one of 'riioiuBon's earliest 
iii. 333; Wordsworth calls 
Oik of inspiration," Ibid. 
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Witdom Mid wnaaement, " Men bare 
been wise in very different mode*; 
bal thej hare ilwajB Uughed tbe 
Mine yrty," i. 46. 

Wit, chiDges itafuhioD, i. ft; ftldnd 
ef duKordia epntnri, U ; Sydnej 
Bmilh on, iiid. ; desoribed by Pope, 
iiid. ; thin word uied for " intellec- 
tion," 4S; "mixed wit," 48; ia- 
ferior, when it turns oa a play of 
words, as. 

Withers, General Henry, Pope's Epi- 
Uph OD, iii. 106. 

Wollebiug, a Bule divine, i. 111. 

Women, their enormous influence for 
good or for evil, iii. ISO. 

WoodcocV, Catherine, Milton's second 

Wood's httlfpennj, Booonnt of the 
scheme for forcing his patent upon 
Ireland, iii. 39. 

Woodward, Dr., the FoBiiilist, ii. 



Wortley, Lady Maiy, her dispub 

with Pope, iii. 155' 
Wotton, Sir Henry, Cowley's el^ 

on, i 43, 65 ; his directiona to Mi 

Wowemi, hii book, Dt Umbra, 

ttS ; quoted, ii. »90. 
Wren, Sir Chriatnpher, deputy I 

Denharo, i. 81. « 

Wycherley, Mr., rtn euly friend | 

Pope, iii. 69. 

Xsvier, Francis, Bouhoor'a Life d 
translated by Dryden, i. 397. 

Ynldeii, Thomu, Life o^ iL S87-C91 
Yeiri, Cowley's beaatifhl poem oO 

the procession of the, i. 51. 
York, PsaJm tune by Mdlon's fttber. 

Young, Edward, Life by Croft, ii 
*93-341; Johnson's oritieigni of his 
poems, 311-345; Thomu, MUton'l 



VoL t p. WM, note 
Vol. ii. p. 309, I. 4, a, 
Vol. iii. p. 68, for vid. 



EHBATA. 

■ 1, for Rtmaini, read vid, aift. 

, read uitl. lupr. p 
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VI.— Miscellaneous Speerhea 

Letters and Fiaemeats—^ 
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Speeches on the Impeaoh. 

ment of Warren Hastings ; and' 
Letters. Wiih Indei:. 2 vols.. 
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BURNET'S Evelina. By Francd 
Burrey (Mme. D'Arblay). Wi* 
an Inlioduclion and Notes 1 
A. R. Ellis. 31, 6rf. 

CeoUla. Wiih an Intradue> 

liun and Notes by A. R. Elllj 
2 vols. 3J. bd. each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient BoniB a__^ 
its Neigobourtiood. An niu» 
Iraled Handbook to the Rni 
the City and the CamoagUi 
ihe use of Travellers. By Robeit 
Burn, M.A. With numerout 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans 
71. td. "" 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. I 
J. G. Lockharl, D.C.L. 
new and enlarged Edition. R 
lUed by William Scolt Dougla 



BURTON'S (RobQ't) Anatomy o: 
Melanoboly. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shillelo, M.A. With In- 
tcoduclion by A. H, B>iilen, and 
full Indei. 3 vols. is. 6il. each. 
BURTON (Sir R. F.) PerBonal 
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Wool! cuts- 61. 
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duclion by Fredeiic Hairison. 

1 "iviJia. v="^">^- 



COMTB'S PhlloBophy of the 
SoienceE, being an Exposilion cif 
the riiiiciples of the Ceurs .it 
Phihiophii Posilivi. By G. 11. 

GONDE'S Hiatory of tbe Do- 
minion of the Arabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. y. dd. each. 

COOPER'S Blosraphlca! Dio- 
tlcmary. Containing Concise 

k notices (upwards of 15/100) of 
■Eminent Persona of all Ages and 
'Coootries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.SA. With a Supplement, 
"bringing the work down to 1883. 
3 vols. y. each. 
OOWPBR'S Complete Works. 
Edited by Robert Southey. lUus. 
Irated with 45 Engravings. 8 vols, 
^v 31. id. each, 
^t I. to IV.— Memoir and Cortes- 

^•'V. and Vr.- Poetical Works. 
^•"VII, and VIII, —Translation of 
^V Homer's Iliad and 

^^>' Odyssey. 

^^MOXE'S Memoirs of the Diike of 
^B^ libflborottgh. With his original 
^^P^ Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
^■f^I.A., F.H.S. Hevised edition 
^^B by John Wade. 3 vols. 31-. (ti. 
^F.och. 

^^ ',* An Atlas of the plans of 

Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
101.60'. 

History of the Houae of 

Aiutiia (iii8-i792|. With a 
CoDtiouation from the Accession 
OfFtancis I. to the Revolution of 
1S48. 4 vols. 3j. 6rf. each. 
OBAIK'S{a. I..)PujGult of Know- 
ledBe auder DlfiloulUes. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Reviled edition, with numerous 
Woodcnt Portraits and Plates. 51. 
CRUIKSH&NK'S Three Coutbqb 
and a Dessert ; comprising three 
Sets of Tales, West Country, 



Irish, and Legal; and 
With 50 humorous lUi 
by George Cruikshank. 51. 

CRDIKSHANK'S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5J. 

CUNNINaHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent B^tlsh Palntera. 

A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. j vols. 31. bd. each. 

DAMTS. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cajy, 
M.A. 31. bd. 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, aAei 
Flaitman. 

Tlte Inferno. A Literal Prose 

Translation, with the Text of the 
Original printed on Ihe same page. 
By John A. Qirlyle, M.D. 51. 

The Pui^atorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 51, 

Df: COMMINSS (FbUlp), Mb. 
malrsof. Containing the Histories 
ol Louis XI. and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charlei 
the Bold, Duke ot Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History oj 
Louis XI., by Jean de TiOTei. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Poitraits. i vols. 3J. td. 



buted ID Sir W. ; 
IS. td. each. 
I.— Ca^iaj 
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I Defob's Novbi.s Ac, cnttinued. 

11. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 

Captain Carlcton, 

Dickoiy Cronke, &c. 

III.— Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 
IV. — Roxana^ and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 
v.— History of I he Great Plague 
of London. 1665; The 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englishman. 
Vr.— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 
VII.— Robinson Crusoe. 
DS LOLME oQ the Constitution 
of Ungland. Kdiied by John 
Macgregor, 31. bii. 
PEMMIN'S History of ArmB 
and. .Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 30X> Illustrations. 
7J-. 6rf, 

DHMOSTHENBS' OraUoSB 
Translated by C, Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J. erf. ; Vols. 
II. -V., SI. each. 

DE STAEL'S OorllUie or Italy. 
By Madame de Siael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6d. 

DBVE'S'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
ByJ. Devey. y. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
O-ieak QuotatlonH ; including 
Pioverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Lew 
Terms and Phraies. With alt the 
Quantities markeil, and English 
Translations. With Index Verb- 
onim (622 pages). 5.1. 

DICTIONABT of Obsolete and 
ProTlnalBl Bcgllah. Compiled 
fay Thomas Wright, M.A 



>muiled 



DIDBON'S CbrlBtkn loono- 
graphy: a Hi«ory of Christian 
Art in [he Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Milliugton and 
completed by Maryarel Stoke*. 
Wiih 240 Uluslrationj^ z vols. 

DIOaENES LAERTIUS. Xdves 
and Opiuloaa of ths Analent 
Philoaophera. Translated by 
Pror. C. D. Yonge, M.A. SJ. 

DOBREh/S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Piof. Wagner. 2 v 

DODD'S Epigrasunatlata. 
Selectloii from the Epigramm! 
Literature of Ancient, Medixval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ok- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s. , 

DONALDBON'3 The Theatre of 
the Greeka. A Treatise on 
History and Exhiliiiion of the 
Greek Drama. With numer 
IllustralionsandjPlans. By John 
WilUam Donaldson, D.D. 51 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols, SJ. each. 

DUNLOP'S History of FioUon. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, 51, each. 

DTEB (Dr. T. H.). PompeU : ila 
BulMlngs and Antiquities. By 
T. 1 1. Dyer, LL. D, With nearly 
300 Wood Ejig ravings, a large 
Map, and a I'lan of the Forum. 
7j. 6rf. 



DYER (T. F. T.) Britiah Popular 

CiiBtoms, Present ana Past. 

An Account of the various Games 

^'adC'o^QTn^ associated with Oif- 

\ UtesA YiK^i ^Ji. ft« Xeai in the 



Containea in Bohn's Libraries. 



Irilish Isles, arranged according 
. the Calendar, By Iht Rev. 

T. F. Thiselttin Dyer, M.A. Ji. 
BARLY TRAVELS IN PALE3- 

TINll. Ediled by Thomas 

Wrighl, M.A. With Map of 

Jerusalem. 51. 
SBBKS' BgypUan FriaceBH. An 

Hisloiical Novel. By George 

Ebet.=. Tiansiated by E. S, 

Buchheim, y. dd. 
EDQEWORl'H'S BU31\bb for 

Children. With 8 Illustraiions 

by L Speed. 31. 6d. 
SIiZE'S William Shakespeare. 

— 5«SHAKaSrEAKE. 

EMEBSON'S Works. 3 vols. 
31. iid. each. 

kl — Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 
II. — English Trails, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 
Fl. Sodetyojid Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
UDColiected) ^ May Day, 
and other Poems. 
ELLIS [a.) ^peolmens of Early 
Suglisb. Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Imroduclion 
oa the Rise and JVi^ress of 
Romantic Compdsilion in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
KyJ. O- Hailiwell, F.R-S. S^. 
ENNEMOSER'S Hlitor; of 
Magic. Translated by William 
liowitt. 2 vols. 51. each. 
EFICTETUS Tke Diacourees of. 
Wilh the Enchpiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by Geoi^e 
Long, M.A. 5), 
BnBIPIDES. A Nevyr Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 
EDTROProS.— 5£f Jt;sT[N. 
EUSBBIUS PAMPHILU3, 
EooleBlaatioalHlatca-yof. Tr.ins- 
Medb^Rei/.C.F.Cime,U.A. W. 



EVELTN'S Diary and Oorra- 
Bpondenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings. 4 
vols. y. each. 

PAIHHOLT'B CoBtume In Eng- 
land. A tfistory of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenlh Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. IlIuBttaled with 
above 700 Engravings, a vols. 

FIELDING'S Adventurea ot 
Joseph Andrews and hia Prlend 
Mr Abraham Adams, With 
Cruikshnnk's Illustrations, is.bd. 

History ol Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations, ivols. 3.'. 6(i. each. 
Amelia. With Cruikshank's 



Illusii 
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PLAXMAN'S LeotureBon Sculp, 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chroaialo, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, (rom the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
_ by Thomas Foresler, M A, 5r. 

POiiTEE'a (John) Life and Oor- 
respondenoe Ediled by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vol-, y- ^'- e^h. 

Leotures delivered at Broad- 
mead Chapel, tdiled by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 31. 6d tach. 

- — - Crltloftl Eaaays. Edited by 
J. E. Kyland. 2 vols, 31, bd. 

EsBays: on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion, y. b.i. 
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1 Ihe PropBRBtion 



OASPARY'S Hiatoty of Italian 
Literature. Translaied by Hi 
marn Oehner, M.A., Ph. 
Vol. I. {PnpaH, 



Chronicla. 
QESTA ROMANORTJM, 
lerloining Moral .Stories i 
by the Monks. Ttanslftied \,y Ih, 
Rev, Charles Swan. Revise. 
Edition by Wynnard Hoopei 
B.A. 51. 



:nteci 



OIBBON'S DoO'tae and Pall of 
the Roman Empire. Completi: 
ami Unahridged, wiih Variomm 
Notes. Editcl liy an Er.glish 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols 31. hd. each. 

OIIiBART'S Hlrtory, Principles, 
and Praotl'e of Banking. By 
ihe late J. W. Giltait, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Miciiie. 2 Tuts. lOr. 

GIL BLA8, The Adventurt-B nf. 
Tran-lated from the French of 
Lesage by Smolli^tt. With 24 
Engravings on Sleel, aflsr Smirk e, 

I and 10 E'chings by Gentge Cniik- 
ihaak, bj. 
J 
i 



QIR ALDUS OAMBRENBIS' 

HlBtorlcal Wotka. Traiislaled 

hy Th. Kniesler, M.A., and Sit 

R. Coll Hi«re Kevisisl £d\v\oTi, 

r Edited hyTbomns WiigM.W.?. 



yi 



aOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3.7. 6./. each 
I. and II. — Antobii^aphy and 
"Two 



plet, 



(Swi 



Kick.) 



IV.— NoveU and Tales. 
v.— Wilhelm Meisler's Appren- 
ticeship. ' 
VI. -Conversations wilh Eckd- ' 
raaon and •'orel. 
VIII,— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelin Meisler's Travels. 
X.— Toot in luly, and Secood; 
Residence in Rnme. , , 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Early and Miscellaneons 

XIII — Correspondence wilhZeller. , 

XIV — Reineke P'ojt, Wesl-Kastcm 

Divan and AchiUeid. 

OOETHE'S Faust Part I. Ger- 
man Text willi llayward's Prose 
Tran-lation and Nole.s. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51. 

GOLDSMITH'S Writs. A new 
Eilition, by J. W, M. Gibbs. jj 

vols. 3^. hii. each. 

G-RAUMONT'S Memoirs of Ui» 
Court of Oharles II Edited hf 
.Sir Walter Scott. T.igether with 
the BoscnBBL Tracts, includinj;. 
two nil hefure published, Ac. 
New Edition. 51. •■ 

GRAY'S Dettors, Eiiiled by flie, 

Rev, D, C Tov<.'y, M.A. ' 

[/<! Ikeprtsi^ 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Tians- 
lated by Georyc Bulges, M.A. 51, 

GREEK ROMANCES or Palio- 
dorua, Longus, and Aohlllea 
Tatlua— vit. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chaticlea ; Amoun 
of Dapbnisand Chloe ; and Loves 
(ACUw^ho and Leucippe. Tians- 
1 \a\eii '^ ■*.w. '*.. SitMjli, M.J^ 
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^HtEOORY'S Letters on the 
" EvidancGB, Doi^lrlnea. ft DutlpB 
of the CariaUan Religion, By 
Dt. Olinlhvii Ore ory. y M. 
P-KSENE, UAKLOWE. and 
. BKN JONSON. Tueins of. 

Edited by Kohct Bell 31. bd. 
OBIMW3 TALES Wuh ihe 
No'esnrtheOrigiml. Tr.nsl.iled 
by Mrs- A. Hum. With Iriro- 
' ion by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
■ -r. (id. each. 

- Oauuner Orethel; or, Ger- 
faiiy Tales and Popuint 

B>Staries. Conliiining 42 Kitiry 
^5aes. Trans, by Edgar Tayloi. 
rtms Woodculs after 
^e CruiLshank and Ludwig 

■eROSSI'S Marao YlBoonti, 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 31. 6rf. 
ajhl OT'S History of tbe Origin 
of Bapresentatlve G-oTernment 
Jn Europe. Translaied by A. k. 
Scoble. ji bd. 

- History of the Engllah Be- 
k-Tolotloa of 1640. From the 

1 of Charles I. 10 his 
Death. Traiislaled by William 




- HlEtory of ClvUlsatlon. from 

e Fall of the Roman Kmpite to 

e French Revolution. Trans- 

^aled by William Hazlitt. 3 voU. 

HALL'S (Rot, Robert) MIbcsI- 
laneouB Works and Remains. 
31. bd. 

HARlWICK'a Hiatory of the 
ArUclea of Religion. By the late 
C. Hatdwiek. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procler, M.A. 51. 

HAtJPP'3 Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alesandria- The 
Inn in the SpesBarl. Trans, from 
(jbeGeimaD by S. Mendel, y.bd. 



HAWTHORNE'S Tales 4 vols. 
3'. 6rf. each. 
I. — Twice-tt>ld Tales, and the 
Snow [magfp. 
II. Scarlet LeMeKend tbe House 
with the Seven Gables. 
III. -Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blilhedale Ro- 



IV. — Moq 



an Old Maose. 



HAZLITT'S Tabla-ialk, Essays 
00 Men and Manners. By W. 
Hailitl. i!. W. 

Leotnrea on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Chataclers of Shakespeare's Plays. 
y.&l. 

Leotvires on the EngllBh 

Poets, and on tbe English Comic 
Writers. 31. bd. 

The Plain Speatar. Opinions 

onBooks,Men,andThing<. 31.6^. 
Round Tab e. y. 6J. 

Sketcheaa dEaaaya. }r,6rf. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary I'orlrails. Edited 
by W. [ aicw Haziill. 31. ti/. 

BEATON'S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 51. 

HEQEL'S Lectures on. the Phllo- 
sophyofHlaloiy. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M..A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complelc. 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
CD. y. 6.1. 

Travel-P ciuras, including the 

Tour in the Han, Nordcrney, and 
Book of Iileas, together with the 
Komanlic School, Translated by 
Francis '-tort. A New Edition, 
revisid throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps, y. 61I. 

HELP'S Life of _ Christopher 
ColumbUE, tiie 
AmeiicB.. Ti^S 
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HELP'S Life of Hernando Oorles. 

»nd Ihe OmquesI q( Me.ico 2 

vols. 31. til. each. 

Life ot PUarru. 3.1, (ul. 

— — LlfBof DfcBCaaaHiheApofiUe 

of Ihe Indies. 3J. 6,/. 
HDNDEHaON (E.) S^eleot HU- 

toriool Doaomen aofthsMlddJe 
Agai. including the must famous 
Charters relating lo Eneland, ihe 
Fmpitc, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated Irom the Latin atid 
editid hy Ernest V. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. s^- 

HSHfRE 'S Quids to EngUah 
Golua. froni the Conquest to ihe 
preietit time. New and revised 
Edition by C F. Keary. M.A., 
F.S.A. 61. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S 
History ot the English. Tr.-ins- 
Inleii l)yT fotestct, M A, 51. 



HKBODOTUS. Tianslaled by the 
Rev. Henry Caty, M.A. i>.U. 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected Irom the he.'^l Commenta- 
tors. By [1. W. Turner, MA. 
With Coluured Nfap ,j. 

Analysis and Siunmar; of. 

By J . T. Wheeler 51 

HSBIOD, OALLIMAG KUS, and 
THE'jQNrs. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banlis, M.A. y. 

HOFS-BtANN'S (E. T. ■• . The 
Beraplon Brethren. Tr'neiated 
from the Getm^n by Lt. -Col, Alex. 
Ewing. z vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 

BOOQ-'S ( Jabez ) Elements of 
^^xp«rimenial and Mataral 
TBhUoaopliy. With 400 VJood- 



HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and » lIbCjIB. Upwardsof 150 
Suljjecis, tngiaved in facsimile, 
with Iniioduciion and Uescrip- 
lions by Francis Douce and L^. 
Thomas Frugnall Dibden. ss. 

HOUER'S mad. Translated into 
English Pruse by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. IS. 

— OdysBay. Hymns, Ejiigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Pr.ise by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A, 51. 

Set also COWPKR and PoPE. 

HOOPER'S (Q) Wateiloo; The 

Downfall of the First Napo- 
lijon; a llisiory uf the Ca "paign 
of 1815. By Geiirge Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3J. 6d. 
—~ The OampaigQ <■ t Sedftn: 
The Uownfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 



of Battle. 



. &/. 



HOBAOE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3J. bd- 

HOQO'a (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Htrnani - Ruy Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Ciosland and 
F L. Slous. 31. bd- 

PooniB, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
colletlid by J. II. L. WiUiajns. 

HUMBOLuT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E C. Out, B. H. PanL 
and W. S. DalUs, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3j. (xi. each, excepting Vol, V. y. 

Psraonal NatrailTe of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regior_ 
of Ainerici during the years 1799- ■ 
1B04. Translated by T, Ross. 
vols. 5'- E^':*'- 

Views of Nature. Translated 

, \)^ t. C. Qat and II. G. Bof 



HUMPHRETS' Coin CoUeotore' 
ManuftL By H. N. Humphreys. 
With upwards of :4o Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel, x vols. 5i. 

HDWaART: its History and Re- 
voJution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31, 6d. 

HUraHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
tsolTB or the IilfB of. By his 
Wido*, Lucy ; together with her 
Autobiogiaphy, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lalhom House. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 

Richard Hunt. ,jrd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5.1. 
INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOT 
MUTINY. A Piotorial, De- 
aorlptlve, and Hlatoiical Ac- 

ooont, from the Earliest Times 
to (he Annexation of the Punjab. 
With upwarda of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 51. 

XNGULPS'S Ohrordclefl of the 
Abbsy of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 51. 

IRVING'S (Washington) Com- 
pl«e Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, Slc 31- 60'. each. 



laguni 



Knickei 



bocker's History of New 
York, 
—The SketchBook, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
bl. — BiBcebridge Hall, Abbots- 
foid and Newstead Abbey. 
—The Alhimbra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 
C v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
P&VU.—lMe and Vovages of 
Columbus, together with 
,the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
-Astoria, A Tour on the 



Irving's Works mnlinutd. 
XI.— Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wollert's 
Roost. 
XI — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 



ISOCIU.TES, Ttie Oratlona of. 

Translated by |. H. Frecse, M.A. 

Vol. I. SI. 
JAMES'S (G, P. R.) Lite of 

KlcHard Gceur da Lion, z vols. 

The Ufe and Times of Louia 

XrV- z vols. is. dd. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
apeare'B Herolsea. Character- 
isiicsofWomen; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
y.bd. 

JESSE'S (E.) AneodotflB of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5r. 

JESSE'S {J. H.) Memolra of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Piotecloraie. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 51. each. 

Memolra of the Pretendara 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 51. 

JOHNSON'S Uvea of the Poet*. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 31, fid. each. 

JOSEPHUS (PlftTins), The Works 
of- Whiston'a Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo- 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wvlsm., tf..e,ft- - — ■*- 
31. Cxi. eadi. 
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jnEEa-BROWNB (A. J,). Tbe 
Butldjns of the Britlsb Isles: 
a Sludy in Geopaphical li^volu 
lion. Illuslralcd by numerous 
Ma^sand Wumiciits. and Editinn, 
revised, "js. 6rf. 

Student's Handbook of 

Phyaical Geology. Wilh nu- 
metoHS Dingrnnis Bnd Illuslra- 
lions. znd Ed i I ion, much en- 
larged, 7^. dd. 

Tbe Studeot'i! Handbook of 

Historical Qeology, With nu- 
merous Ui^^rami und lllusira- 

JULIAN, the Emperor Contain- 
ing Gicgoiy Nazianien's Two In- 
veclives and Lilwnus' Munody, 
nilh Julian'i extant Theosophicnl 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. %s. 

JUSTIN, OORNELIUa NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUa Trnnslaltd 
by tlie Rev. J. .S. Watson, M.A, 
5'- 

JUVENAL, PERSma, SUL- 
PICIAandLUaiLIUa. Trans- 
lated by L. Kvans, M.A. y 

JONlDB'a Letters. With all Die 
Notes of WooeHsll's lidition, and 
important Addition!, 2 vols, 31.61/. 

KANT'S Orttlque of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikie- 
john. 51. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Foundation b of Natural 
Science. TranslalCfl hyE. Bellort 
Bax. y. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmiii, Ph.D, LL.D, 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 



KEIGHTLBY'S Pairy Myth- 
ology, illusintive of tiie Korasnce 
and Superstition of Various Gmn- 
Iries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. Ji. 

IiA FONTAINE'S FablsB. Tralik- 
Intcd into English Verse by Eliuir 
Wright. New Edition, witllNota 
by J. W. M. Gibba. p. W. 

LAMARTINE'S Hiatorr of ttas 
GlrondlBta. Translated by H. T. 
Ryiie. 3 vols. y. til. each, 

History of tbe HeatoraHou 

of Monarohyln Franoa(a Sequd 
to tbe 1 lislory of the (;irondists), 
4 vols, 31, &/. each. 



LAMB'S (Charles) Essaya ofEUa 
and Blianft. Complete VAi ' 

Specimens of EngliBh 

malic FoetB of the Tims of 
Elizabeth- 3j. 611. 

Memorials and Letters tsl 

Charles Lamb. Iiy SerieaiU 
Ti.lfoi.r-1. New Edition, reviwd, , 
by W, Carew Hailiti. a 
y. 6d. each. 

LANZI'S History of PalnUnfl In 
Italy, from llie Period of ll 
Revival of tile Kine AtiS 10 tl._ 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas RcMoe, 
3 vols. y. 6rf. each. 

LAPPENBBRO'S Hlstorr of 
England under the Angio- 
Saxon Klnes, TraJislated by 
H. Thorpe, K.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otle. a vola. 
31. 6rf. each. 
LECTDRES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. EdileH 
by R. Wornnm. Jj. ^ 
LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
ttea.V'iaB OTi Paiating. Trans- 



Contained in Bokris Libraries. 
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Plales S'- 
IiEL&ND'S Itinerary. Edited by 

Laurence Gonrnie, F.S.A. Viil. I. 

[/« Ihe Press. 

LEPSnJ3'S Lettwa from Egypt, 

Btblopla, and tbe Feninsuta of 

Btnal Translated by L. and 
J. B, Homer. Wit^ Maps. Jj. 
ItSSSINa'S Diamatlo Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A- With Memoir •>( Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. i vols. 
y. dd. each. 
— Laokooo. Dramatlo Notes, 



Death by ths AnclenU. Traaa- 
lalrf liy E. C. lieasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Ediiei! hy Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a. Froniisi.iece 
of the Laokocin group. Ji. 6-/. 
IjUjIjY'B IntToduoUon to Astro. 
logy Wiih a Grammar of 

ASTROLCHIV and Tahlfs for Cal 
cnlatingKativities. Iiy Zadkicl. 51. 
I LJW'S Blstmy of Rome. Trans- 

[ - ^ laled by Dr. .Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
d others. 4 vols. 51. eacb. 



Llfa and Lexers: By Lord 

King. 31. M. 

LOCKHART (J. Or.)— See Burns. 

t,0 DOB'S Portraits of Blaatrloua 
Paraonages of Great Britain, 
wilb Biographical anil Historical 
Memoirs. 340 Portraits eiijjraved 
□n Sleel, wilh the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. S vols. 51. 

NOPBI-LOWS PoeUcal 
Works. With 14 full-paEe Wood 
Engravings and a Portrait. 51. 
Prose Works. Willi 16 full- 
page Wood Engrairings. 51. 



LOUDON'S (Mw.) rSaX-ai 
History. Revised editii 
W. S. Dalk?, F.LS. 
numerous Woodcut Ilhis. 

LOWNDES' BibUograpbar'l 
Manual of English IiiCeratuieH 
Enlirged Edition. By II. ' 



6 vols. . 



oth, 



Or 4 vols, half nioi 
LONQITS. Daphnls and Ohloe. \ 
—.Si! Grk.kk Romances. 

LDCAN'S Pharsalla. Transla 

by II. T, Riley. M.A. 
LUCIAN'3 Dialoguaa of the 1 

Oods, of the Sea Qoda, 

of the Dead. Translated by 

Howard Williams, M.A. 
LUCRETinS. Translated by the 

Rev J. S. Waison, M.A. " 
LDTHER'3 Table- Talk. ' 

laletl and Fdiled hy Williai 

Hailitl. 3J. 6(/, 
Autobiography. — J« 

MlCIIEl-ET. 
UACHIAVELLI'S Histoir of 

Floreaoe, together with the 
Prince, SavonaroU, various His- 
lonciil Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelh. 1^. 6d. 
MALLET'S Northern AnUtLUl- 
tiaa, or an Hiuorical Account at 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime ExpeditUwl . 
and Discoveries, Language and 
tJteraCuie, of the Ancient -Scandi- 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) PetrtfeoHona 
and their Teaobings. With riu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Woaden of Oeoiogjr. 8th 

Eilitbn, revised by T. Rupert 
)ones, FG.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map 



I 



MANZONI. The Betrothed: 

beitij; a TianslatioD of ' I Pro- 
meiBi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Maiwoni. With mimeious Wood- 
cuts. 5i. 

MARCO POLO'S Travelg; the 
Ttanslation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wrieht, M.A., F.S.A. SJ. 

MARRYAT'S (Capt, RN.) 
Maaterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts 3s. ta. 

Mlflrton ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated hy Gilbert and Daliiel. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Claikson Stanfield, 
R.A. y. 6rf. 

Prlvatoeramao. S Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 31. 6a 

Settlers In Canada, lo En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Daliiel. 
3J td. 

Poor JaolL With i5 lllus 

Irations after Clarkson Stansfield, 

I R.A. 31. &/. 

[ PeUr SimplB. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations- 3s. 6rf. 

Midshipman Baa?. With S 

full-page Illustrations. 31, (id. 
MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one ot more Veiae 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 71. &/. 



— History of the Thirty Years' 
Peaoe, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 
- See CemU'iPesilive Philosophy. 
[ATTHEW PAIUS'S English 
■Tstory, from the Veai 1235 to 
■ 1. Translated by Rev, \. K. 
i, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5s. dC^. 



MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER'S Plowe-B of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.ai.jo?. Translated by CD. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 

M-AXWBLL'S Vlotorles of Wel- 
lington and the British Annie*. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5j. 

MENZEL'S History of Oermany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1841. 
3 vols. 31. 6rf each. 

MICHAEL ANOELO AND 

RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatie- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 51. 
MICKELET'3 Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes, ir. 6J. 



to the flight of the King in 1791. 

MIQNET'S History oftha French 
Revolution, from 17S9 to 1S14. 
3'- 6^. 

MILL |J. 3.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M.Gibbs. 
3J 6rf. 

MILLER (Pnafesaor). History 
PhlloBophLoally Ulustratod, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3?. 6ti. each. 

MILTON'S Prose Worka. Ediled 
by J. A. SI. John. 5 vols. 3s. 6rf. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradife Lost, Todd's Verbal IndcK 
to all the Poems and a SelcctioD 
of Explanatory Notes fay Hemf 
G. Bohn. Itiustialed with tito 
Wood Engrarings from Drawings 
\yj Vi. Harvey, x vols. 31. fi^. 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 



MITPORD'S (Mlaaj Our VlUagB, 
Sketches of Rural Cfiaracler and 
Sceneiy. Wiih 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 31. tJ. each. 

MOLIEEE'a Dmmalio Works, 

A new Translalion in KncHsh 
Prose, by C. H. Wail. 3 vols. 
31. dd. tach. 

MONT&aU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary WorUey 
Montagu, Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whatnclitre's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 51. each. 

MONTAiaNE'SEaaayB. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C 
Hmlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
y. (yd. each. 

UONTESQUISU'S Spirit, of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
coriected. By J. V. Prilchard, 
A M, 3 vols. 31. bd. each, 

MOTLEY (J. L,). THe Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, A History. 
By John Lothiop Motley, New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 

- duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols 31. 6d. each. 

MOHPHY'S aames of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Gaines 
pUyed by the American Champion, 
with Enplanalory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 51. 

MUDIE'S British Bli'dS; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
Bnlish Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Matlin. With 52 Figures 
ofBitds and 7 Coloured Plales-.f 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY HE- 
ROSS of GREAT BRITAIN ; 
or. Calendar of Viclory, Being a 
Record of British Valour and Con- 
quest by Sea and Land, on every 
day in the year, from the lime of 
William ihe Conqueror to the 
Battle of lokermarm. By Major 
Johns, R.M., and Lieul. P, 11. 
{Jijols* R-M. aj Portraits. 61. 



NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the ChrlGtlaa Religloa and 
Churcli. Trans, from Ihetierman 
byj. Torrey. 10 vols. 31.61^. each. 

Life of Jeaus Chnst. Trans- 
lated bv J. McClintocb and C. 
Bluraenthal. 3J. bd. 

History of the Planting and 

Tra I nlng of the Chrla tlan Ghurob 
by the Apostles, Translated hy 
J.KRyland. 2 vols, ji.&i'.each. 

Leoturea on the History of 

Chrlatlan Dogmas. Edited by 
Dr. Jacobi. Translated by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. Jt. 6d. each. 

MemorlalB of ChilgUan Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3^. td. 

NIBELUNGBN LIED. Tha 
Lay of t^ Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old Geimui 
text by Alice Hoiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungcn Lied by Thomas Catlyle. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) to 
areek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the fool of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introrluction and Chronological 
Tables. Bv an eminent Scholar, 
withaGreek and Engl ish Lexicon, 
3r(l Edition, revised and corrected. 
Tuo Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts, 900 pages, 51. 

The Lexicon may !>e had sepa- 
rately, ])rice 2J. 

NICOLINI'S SlBtoty of the 
Jesuits ; their Origin, Progress, 
Dociriiies, an.! De.Mgos. With 8 



NORTH |R) Lives of Ihe lUght 
lion. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudl<ey North, 
and the II"n. and Rev. Dr. loUtv 
North. ti-u >i^e, VS.q\i. 'V-'iiirj. 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 






Foreign Languages and 

pleleAlphaheticalln.1.'); 

are introduced large a.ddiiiDns as 

well ol Proverbs as of Sayings, 

Sentences, Maiims, and Thrasee, 

collected by H. G. Bohn. $'• 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
ForeJin. Comprising French, 
It«Iiao, Getmati, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Indti by H. G Bohn 5/. 

POTTEBT AND PORCELAIK. 
anri othtr Objeels of Verlu. Cora- 
priaing an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Beinal CoUection of Works 

I of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 

I natnes of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductniy Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
MaiksandMom^rams. By Henry 
G. Boho. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 51. ; or with Coloured 
Illuslratiuns, io>. erf. 

PROTJT'B (Father) Rellquea. Col 
Iccled and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Copyright edition with 
the Author's la»l corieclions and 
additions. New issue, with 21 
ElchingE by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 60a pages, y. 

QUINTILIAN'S loBtltuteB ot 

Oratory, or Education of an 

Orator. Translated by the Kev. 

.S, Walson, M.A, i vols. 51. 



RACINE'S (Jean) DramaUo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
n. I vols. 3J. 6rf. eacb. 

HAMKB'S Hiatory of th^ Popes, 
their Chuich ami State, and espe- 
:iaJly of their Conflicts with Pro- 
■'im in the i6tVi and 17* 
s. Translated b-j U. 
[Mtei. 3 vols. 3J. f"*- eact. 



RANKE'S History of the LaUn 
and Teutonic Nationa, 1494- 
1514. Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 
31. &/. 

Hiatory of SeTvIa and the 

Servlaa Revolution. With a 
Accduni of (he Insurrection i 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Ker 



RECREATIONS InSHOOTIKG. 
By 'Craven.' With 6j Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A Cooper, R.A. " 

RENNIE'S Inseot Axchlteotxtrs, 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations, y. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Utarary 
Works. EdJiedbyH.W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 31. bJ each. 

RIOARDO on the Principles of 
Polilioal Economy and Tax&- 
aoa. Edited by E.C. K. Gon 
M.A. 5J. 

RIOHTER [Jean Paul Frledrloh). 
Lsvana, a Treatise on Education! 
together with the Autio biography 
' Fragment), and a short Pro- 






J. bd. 



— — Flower, Fruit, and Tbaeoi 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life.DeBth... 
abd Marriage of Firmian Slanii-' 
laus Sielwnkaes, Parish Advocau 
in ihe Pansh of KuhschoappeU 
Newly uanalated by Ll.-Col.iUex, 
Ewing. 31. 61/. 

ROGER DE HOVBDEN'S i 
nals of Engliah History, ct, 
prising the History of England 
and ot other Countries of Eiuopf 



Contaitted in Bohn's Libraries. 
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iS235,fonnci:lyascn)icd to Matthew 
(Paris. Trsnalated by J. A. CilEs, 
lols. 51. each, 

KOMB la the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
pleie Account of the Kuins of the 
Ancienicity, the Remains ol the 
Middle Ages, and the Monumcnis 

if Modern Times By C. A . Ealon. 

"ith 34 Sltel Engravings i voU. 



Ste'R 



and DVEF 



ROSOOB'S (W.} Life and PonU- 
fiaata of Lea X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^. dJ. each. 

Ub of XiOrenzo de' Medici, 

called ' the .Mogniliceiit.' With 
his poems, letti:rs, &c. lOLh 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. bd. 

RUSSIA HlHtory of, from the 
eailieit Period, compiled from 
^e most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
3 vnte. 31. f«i. each. 

SALLUBT, PLORUS, and VEL- 
LEina PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J , S. Walson, M.A. 

SOHILLER'S Works. Translaled 
by various hands. 7 vols. 31. 6d. 

I. — Hisiory of the Thirty Years' 
War. 
II,- Hisiory 0/ the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
rouatsEgmonlandtloir 
the Siege of Antwerp, an 
the Distuctancesin Franc 
preceding the Reign i 
Henry IV. 



Sukiller's Wurks conlinued. 
III.— Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orlear.!, Bride o( 
Messina, tc^ether with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 
These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 
I V. — RobI lera ( with SchiUer's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sjiorl 
of Divinity, 

"^he Dramas in this 
volume a le translated into 
Prose. 
V — Poems. 
VI.— Essays, /Estheticaland Philo- 
sophical. 
Vll.-Wallenslein's Camp, Pic- 
columini and Death of 
Wallcnstein.WilliamTell. 

SCHILLER aod GOETHE. 
Corrsapondence between, from 
A.ii. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmiti. 3 vols. 31. 6d. 

SCHLEOEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
tbe PhlloBophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. JJ. bd. 

—~ Leoturea on the History of 

Literature. Ancient and Modem. 
Translate. 1 from the German. 3i.6rf. 

Lectures on the Fhllosopby 

of Hihtory. Translaled l>y J. B. 
Robertson, is. bd. 

Lectures on Modem History, 

tiigelher with the Lectures entitled 
Caisar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History- 'I'rans- 
lateJ liy L. Purcell and R. H. 
Whiietock. 31, 6rf. 

ffisthetlc and MlaoeUaneous 
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SCHLBQEL (A. W ) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Li l«rature. 
Translated Ijy J. Illnck. KeviiMi 
Edilicir, liy Ihe Rgv. A. J. W. 
Motiison, M.A. Ji. W. 

aCHOPBNHAUBR on the Four- 
fold Root of the Piinoiple of 
SufSclent BeBnon. and On the 
Wm In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hilkbrand. Sr. 

BiBBya. Seleded and Trans- 
lated. With a EiogtaphicaJ Inlro- 
duction and Sketch of his Thilo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. jr. 

SOHOUWS Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated hy A. Henfrey. 
With coloutetl Map of the Geo- 
paphy of Plants. 5J. 

SOHUUANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, Xif August Reissmann. 
TiansUled by A. L. Alger. 31. dd. 

EarlyLettars Originally piib- 

blished by his Wife. Translala] 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C I- 

SENEGA on BenefitB. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3i. 6rf. 

Minor Eaaays and On Clem- 
ency. Tran.slaled by A. Stewart, 
M.A. S^. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Draraatlo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
nermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora SchmJl!. 2 vols. y.bd. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elie, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated l)y 
L. Dora Schmiti. 51. 

SHARFE (3.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
liW iJie Conquest by the Arabi, 
640. By Samue\ S^a,t^t. 

2 Maps and upwards of 400 UW 

(raU've Woodcuts, avola. y.cach. 




SHERIDAN'S 1 r^matlc Wofl^;. 
Complete. Wilb Li'eliyG. G.S. 
31. M. 

SISUONDI'S History of tJ 
Literature of the South 
Europe. Trflnslated liy ThoMai 
Roscoc, I Fois. 31. &'. each, 

srx OLD ENGLISH OHRON- 
lOLES: vit, AssEH's Ltfi 
attkku and the c1ii10nici.e50f 
ETHK' werd, Gili>as,Nbnnii 
Monmouth, a 



Edited by J. j" 



!, n.CL. 



SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS,' 
or Kin -red Words and their 
Oppoaiteg, Collected and CMb 
trasted by Ven. C, J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 51. * 

SMITH'S (AdalD) The Wealth of 
Nations. Kdiled by E Belforl 
Bax. 2 vols, 31. &/. each. 

TheoryofMoralSentlniBnta; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which a 
added a Memoir of the Author bj^. 
Dugald Stewart, y. &/. 

SMYTH'S (ProteBBor) LectuiM 
on Modem History: from the 
Irruption of the Norlhern Nations 
to the close o' ihe American Re- 
voluiiim. 2 vols. 35. 61/. each. 



SMOLLETT'S Adventures oT 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bililiograpby, and 
Cruikshank'slllustraiions. 3/. 6./, 

Adventures of PoregrliM 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of QiiBlily. 
Vfilh Bibliography and Crnik- 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



SMOLLETT'3 The Expedition 
of Humphry Cllnlter. With 
Bililiography and Cruikshank's 
Illustralitms, 31. 6(/. 

SOORATES fsumamed Scholas- 
tlouH'). TboEcclBalaatioal His- 
tory of (a. 11. 305-44S),.Tfanslsled 
from Ihe Greek. 5'. 

SOPHOCLES, The TragedleB of. 

A New ProsE Itiinslatian, with 

• Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. I', 

^iColetidge. Ji. 

H^ The Oxford Tran.slation. 5f. 

^OUTHEys Lifa of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portcaiis, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Sieel and 
Wood. is. 



Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Liie wriilen in liis Lctlers, 

With ao InitoducLion Edited liy 
John Dennis. »■- dd. 

aOZ OMSK'S EoolesUsUoal His- 
Comprisitig a Hi.slory of 
t Chnrch from A.ci. 324-440. 
islBted from ihe Greek- To- 
wilh the Ecclesiastical 

ipinttnised by Phoiius. Trans- 
lated 'torn the Greek by Rev. E. 
Vallord. M.A. y 

NOZA S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduciion.byR. EI. M. 
Elwes, z vols. 5J. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch, and Flemlah Schoola. 
By George Stanley. 51. 

STARLING'S (MlHsjNoblB Deeds 
□f Women ; ot, Eiamiiles of 
Female Courage, Portilude, and 
Virtue. With i^ Steel Engiav- 



STAUNTON'S Chess - Player's 
Handhook. APopularandScien- 
lific Introduction lo the Game. 
With nnmerous Diafirams. <\s. 

Cheas PrazlB. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Ches^ Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Anntilated. %!. 

ChBBH- player's Compunlon. 

Comprising a. Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Pioblema. 51. 



t of 1851. 
A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 5/. 

STOCKHARDT'S Eip'rimantnl 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study ol the S ience by simple 
experiments. EJited hy C. W. 
lleaton, K C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts, New Edition, revised 
ihtoughout. 51. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer. M.A., 
and It. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
V. each- 

STRICEXAKD'S (AgnM) Llvei 
of the Qusena of England, from 
the Norman Tonquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6vf 

Life of Mary Queen of Soota. 



STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecluie. W\>i.i\. 



An Alphabetical List of Books 



I 



HtTLIiT. Memoirs of the Duke 



3.. 6,/. .ach. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 

I by Temple Scoll. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Righl 
Hon. W. E. H. Lccky, M.P. 
With PortraitE and Fiusi miles. 
1 1 vols. 3J. td. each. 
lVetz.!.-iy. ready. 
I Kdited bjr Temple Scolt. 
With a Biographical In- 



Hon. W. 



of the Books, and oiher 
early woiks. 
II.-TheJoumalto Stella. Edited 
by Frederick RyIand,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 
Hr,& IV.— Writings 00 Religiun and 
the Church, Edited by 
Temple Scotl. 
V.-Historical and Polilicaj 
Tracts ( Knglisb). Edited 
by Temple Scolt 
—Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R Dtnnis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows r^ 
t&VII.— Historical and P.il.tieal 
Tracts (Irish). 
LiX.— Contributions K. the ' Ex- 
niner,' 'Taller,' 'Spec- 



'm 



STOWE (Mrs.H.B.)Ullols Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 31. 6rf. 

TACmjS. The Worki of. Liter- 
ally translated, z vols. 51. each. 

TALES OF THE GENU; or.the 
Delightful Lessons of H tam, the 
Soo of Asmar. Translaled from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO'd JerosBlem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by T. H. Wilfen. With S 
Engravinps on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TATLOH'3 (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, witlr 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted I0 all Occa^ons and 
furoishedforaliNecessities. 31,6^. 

TEN BRINK.— i-« BRINK. 

TERENCE and FH.a:DRUB. 
Liierally translated byH. T. Riley, 
M.A. Towh'chisailded.SMAKT's 
MF.tRlCALVERSlONOFPH^DRUS. 

5'. 

THEOCRITUS. BION, MOB- 
GHU3. a,nd TYRT.ffi!Ua. Liter- 
ally lianslated by the Rev. J. 
Banks. M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapaian. 51. 

THEODORET and EVAQRIU8. 
itories of the Church li 



332 1 
4J1 1< 



.. 427 : 



inii froi 



). 544- Translated from 



Consequences in fcngland, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
liattAalti \ii William Huditt. 



CoHlaiTud itt Bo&k's Libraries. 



THUCTDIDES. The Palopon- 
nealan War. Li lernlly translated 
by ihe Rev. H. Dale. I vols. 

»y. bii. each. 
r*- An AsaLyals and Sumnmry 
D£ With Chronologicil Table of 
Events, 4c By J. T. Wheeler. 
SI. 

THUDICHUM (J. L, W.) A Trea- 
tlae on Wines : Ihcir Origin, 

Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 

IS for Viticulture and 
aificalion. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
, M.D., K.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
I ted. 51. 

UBE'S (Br. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Qreat Britain, syslemati- 
eally investigated. Revised Kdit. 
by P. L. Simmonds. Wiih 150 
iginal llluslrations. 3 vols. 51. 

~ FhlloBopti7orManitfactuiea. 

^levised Edilton, by P. L. Sim- 

Uonds. With numerous Figures. 

olume. 71. bd. 

; Llvea of the moat 

. Painters, Soulptors, 

J ArohlteatB. Translated by 

S, J- Foster, with a Commcn- 

r by ;. P. Richier, Ph.D. 6 

31. hd. each. 

Roil, a Literal Prose Trans- 
by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
L.D., F.R.S.E. With Porlrait. 



ELTAIRS'S Tales, Translated 
j_ R. B. Boswell, Vql. I , con- 
' Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
:, L'lngenu, and other Tales. 
r. 6d. 

XTON 8 Oomplete Angler, 
r the Contemplative Man's Re- 
rMtion, by lziu,k Walton and 
Quule* Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward JeBse. T« which is added 
an accounl oS Fishing Stations, 



Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 303 Engravings 
on Wood and z6 Engravinys on 
Steel, ss. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, *o. 

New Edition revised by A. H, 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous llliisliations. 51. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By 'An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 51. 

Victories of. Stt Maxwell. 

WEHNER'S Templars la 

Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Uwis. 3,^ dd. 

WESTROPP (H, M.) A Hand- 
book of AroliEBology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M Westropp. znd Edition, 



Ulustri 



5J. 



WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Paris of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
l.y Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5J. 

WHBATLET'S A Rational lUuH- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, y. dJ. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Diotionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnanies bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to m 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M,A. 51. 

WIESELER'S Ohronologloal 
Synopaii of t^ Four OoqwIb. 
Tiaoslated t-j Ae ?^f). 
VcnaWea, y. *i(t- 
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WILLIAM of MALMESBURY^S 
Chronlole of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from Ihe Earliest I'eiiotl 
to llie Reign of King Sle^jhen. 
Ttanslflted by llie Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. jj. 

XENOPHON'S WorkB. Trans- 
lated by the Kev. J, S. Watson, 
M.A., and thK Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 voli, 51. each. 

TOONG (Arthur). TmveJa In 
Franoe during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betliam Edwards. 31. M. 



TO0Na (ArlhuT). Tom In Ire- 
land, with General Observations 
on the slate of the country during 
the years 1776-79. Edited by 
A. W. Hutlon. With Complete 
BiblioEraphy by J. V. Aoder- 
son, and Map. 2 vols. 3^. itd, 

YUUB-TIDB STORIES. A Col- 
lection oi Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular I'ales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
aiulGcrinan. EditedbyE, Thorpe. 



LUMES OF 1 

'lES. 



tW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
t Temple Rrott. Witl. an Introduclion by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
^ Lecky.M.P. In ir volumes, jj. 6rf. eath. 

Vol. I.— 'A Tale ofa Tub,' ' The Batlle uf tbe Books,' and other 
earlv wo'ks. Ediled by Trmpitf Scotl. Wiih Int'oduclion by the 
Right Hon. W. E [I. Lecky, M P. Portrail and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.— 'The Journal 1o Siflla.' Ediled by F. Ryland, MA. 
With a. Farsimile Leller ar.l two Portrails of SleUa. 

Mi. Ill and IV.— Writings on Religion and the Church. 
' Ediled by Temple Scoll. Wilh portrnils and facsimiles of title pafics. 
loX. V. -Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
*- Temple -cull. Wilh Portrait and FaC9imilEs. 

Vul.VlII— Gnlbvfr's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustmlicns. 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNQS. Metrically translaied from the 
nw German text by Alice Hotlon, an I Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. 
Wilh the Essay on the Nibelungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. y. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edite.1 by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A.. author 
of 'Gray and his Friends," &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 

I Cambridge. Vol. I. [Shertty. 

kcEl 
: 



CERCS LETTERS. Tbe whole extant Cor.espondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 51. each. 

{Vols. Land]!, eady. 



JfcSPARY-S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

lafeci by Hermann Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. [I» i> 



THE GREAT INDIAN EPICS. The Stories of the Ramayanaand 
the Mahabbarala, By John Campbell Oman, Principal of Khalsa 
College, Amtjtsar. With Notes, Appendices, and lUusttRtions. 
New Edition, revised, 31. txi. 



^Eeland's I 

^HF' several voli 



Edited by Laurence Gomj 



ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

COMMANf)ER C. N. ROfSlNPON, R.N. 

Fiofusel; lUusIrated. Crown Svo. 51. each. 

New Ready, 

, NAVAL ADMrNlSTRATlON. By Admiral Sir R. VesEY 



Hamilton, G.C.B. With PonraUs ar 



f Fleet- Enginew 



tnd History of the Fightii 



The /ollavring Vtlumis at 



nJ.N./^ 



e R.N. 



. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 
MERCE. By ProfessorJ. K. Laughton. R.N. 
, THE INTERNAL ECDNOMV OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 
. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
, DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 
, NAVAL TACTICS. 
. NAVAL HYGIENE. 
la. THE LAWS OF THE SEA, 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

Cmnmindcr Roblnain, whoH able umrk, "The Briridi FLul," wu rEvicwcd In 
mis in Novefuber, ["94. has dow imdeTtalren Ott ediiing of s setih of bandbgoks. 



hava hBTctofore becD pitxluCBd have aJmoic inva 
Dchnka] to he of much use to the general public. 
ohviaie this defect, and when coinpleled * ill foroi a 
Royal Navy, which will not only be of ive 10 lh( 

' The series of na 

o [enajd to the Na< 



andbooks cdile 




of "Royal Navy Handbo 
■it]ca\ WIV& df-^muW informaLlve. qnd. ihough (n«ftm for Ihc mh^ 

cr aflet taloiAeAg*.— Boofc 



^^^^r i 


Na« Editions, tcap. Bvo. -ii. 6ii, each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


BRITISH POETS. 


'Tliii BiwUant eilirion of tbs Bnnliih tUmim, with thair oomplata UaX. ud il 




■xtnoU Thiob are jnst now ao muDh Coo oommoQ.'— SI. Jomu"! OuidM. J 


• An noBllsnt series. Small, haaiiy.-uid coaplata,- -Sotwilav fimi™ j 


AkeoBlds. EditBdbjReT.A-Dyoe. 


ffliUe White. Edited, with a. 


B«attle. Edited b; Bbt. A. Dyoe. 


Mpnioir, by air H. Nicolt* 1 


•BUko. Edited by W.M.RogBeMi 


Ullton. Bdited by Or. Bradshaw 


•Bums. Edited b; Q. A. Aitken. 


Pacaell. Edited by<i. A. A.tken. 


Bntlor. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

3 TOl>. 


Pops. Edited by U. B. Dennia 

Witb UsDiou br John Dennis 3 rol. 


^—pwnpboll. Edited by Hia Son- 


Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson 'i 


^F1n^r», tha R«., A. W. UilL With 




^H KBBKnr b; W. AUinghun. 


Kalelgh and <votton. With Se- 


^^butttertoD. Edited by the Rei 

^^ W. V. Skeat, U.A. 2 >nl9. 


Bilitcd bj Veil. ArcbdaBoon p^^npJ.^, 


Obauoer. Edited by Dr. B. Uoiria, 




WTtb Memoir bj riir H. Nidolw. 8 vol». 


Rogers. Edited by Edward BeU, 


Ohnrohlll. Edited by Jus. Hannay. 




2td1>. 


Soott Edited by John Dennu. 


•Oolarldge. Edited by T. Ashe, 


Sfobi, 


ax. ztq1>. 




OoUIub. Edited by W. Moj 


E«.. A. Dj™. 




Shelley. Edited by H. Bnxloo 




Corman. 5 vole. 


F.it.A. 3tq1». 


Spanaer. Editad by J. Payne Col- 


Dryden. Edited by iha Kb». B. 




Hoojier, M.A, 5 voU. 


Surrey, Eiiitad bj J, Yeowall. 


Faloonet. Edited by the Kev. J. 


Swia. Edited by the Bav. J. 






HpEtoldsmlth. BeviKed Edition by 


Thomson. Edited by the Kev. D. 


^■^ Aii.tin Dob»jn. With Punrml, 




^H'any. Edited by J. Britdeila«. 


Vaughan. Saorea PuemB and 


Hi LL.D. 


luiu BJHi.-iiLitiaiiiL ii<il>l«i bj th. 


^■fierbert. Edil.ed by the Kev. A. B. 


Ilev. II. Lrle. 
Wordsworth. Edited by Prol. 


^^pa^UHL. Edited bf »e.'CKe 
^K Bkmtifiarr. 2 Toli. 


Dowdnn. 7 loli 
Wyatt. Edited b; J. Yenwall. 


^^raCmU. Edited by the late Lord 


Young, i :oU. Edited bj tht 


^V HooehtoL 


ttni. .1. KiWurd. 


^^P ifaneioiiuneiLiDijUfo bt nuJ buuuo u. Iiub kn.u,*i,Vb v^<««u\u v^-ti. <«.•»>« 1 


^H «.dbMkbrai«»nWhito.«iQ»itt.tov.'&».'A-»^"*- J 




HE ALL- ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 



Crlok«L By the Hon. 
Lann Tennia, By H, 



TsunlB and Rackets and FWm. 



Wrestling. 
Broadsword 



' WlLTRB Ahk- 
d SlnglaBtfok. 



QytnnastloB. By A. F. JbnkiH. 



Indian CUuba. By G. T. B. Cob- 



Mountatne^lng. By Dr. Ci.ittde 

Wrifloa. BoiiWevol a«, 
AtUeticil. By H. H. QMrrts. 
Riding. By W. A. KBaa. V.C. 



I 



Gyollng. ByH.H.GaiFFiN.L.A.C, 



Wttha 



Whtot. By Dr. Wm. Polk. F.B.8. 

SoloWhlBt. ByllOBBBTF.GBEKN. 

Bridge. Bj Bobert F. Grres. 
Billiards. By Msjor-Gen. a!"w: 



:. P. It. A, 



V. J. p™i 



CheBS. Bj Robert F. Ohben. 
The Tno-Uove Chesa Froblem. 

By B. Q. Liws, 
Che«B GpenlngB. By I. Gunsbebo. 
DFBiU!htB and Baokgammon 



Football— Association Qame. J 

C. W. ALcocTE. VMnifd BditioD. 
Hookey. By F. S. Cbiswku.. 

(In Pii,«r Ooter. M.) 
Skating. By DonoLia Adjims, 

" lariiBB, by MiM L. 

■ k;4*ii, anil ■ Oha<pt«r on •Ipead 
i1 inB, by B Fon ■ikatar. DhL vol. 2>. 

BaBebali By Hewtun Obakk. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowl 
Quoita. Curling, Skittles, to. 

Ej 1. M. Wju.iiis »m( C. (!. MUIT. 

Dancing. By EcwiBD Baorr. 



DomlnoeB and Solitaire. 

Bezique a.ad Oribbaga. 

Eoarti and Euchre. 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 

By ■ iHaaiLitr.' 
Skat. By LouiB Duhl. 

*.' A Bkat fnurii^^.book. It. 
Roiuid O-amea, including Foker, 







BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

JUuetrated Aonogra[ibi3 In DanOs &i3C. 

GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
/« specialty designed clatk cover, crown ivo. is. 6d. lach. 

Now Ready. 
CANTERBURY. By HAKlLEV WlTMEHS. 3rd Edition, revised. 37 IllusUBtioos. ' 
CHESTER. By ChaBlES HlATT. and Edition, reuisad, 35 llluslritians, 
DURHAM By J. E. BVGATE, A,R.C,A. 44 llluslriliona. 

EXETER. By Percy AddLeshAW, B,A, and Edition, revised. 35 Ulustradons. 
GLOUCESTER. By H, J. L. J. UKSit. M A. 49 Iliustraiiona. 
HEREFORD. Ry A. Hugh Fishbb, A, R.E. 40 Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD. By A. R CLilfTOK. 4a Illustralions. 

LINCOLN. By A F. Kenu»ick, B A. and EdiUoo, revised. 46 Illustrations, 
NORWICH. By C. H, B. Qoknnelu 38 Illustrations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. PSKCV Dearuer, M.A. and Edition, revised 34 lllus- 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweetinc and Edidon, revised. 

St Illustrations, 
ROCHESTER, By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 38 lUustralioni, 
SALlSaURY, By Gleeson White, and Edition, revised. 50 Illustrations. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. ARTHUR DiMOCK, M.A. 37 lUuslralions. 
WELLS. By Rev. Pehcv DeArmeh, M.A. 43 Illustralions. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. SehgkANT. and Edidon, revised. 50 Illuslralion 
YORK. By A. Glutton- Brock, M.A. 41 lUuslrations, 





In the 


Prtss. 


CARLISLE. ByCK. El,<y 






ST. PAUL'S. Uy Rev. Auru 




ST. ALBANS ByRev.W.D.SlVBKTlHQ. 


RIPON. 13yCEL.LH*LLETT 


B.A. 


CHICHESTER. By H. C. Cobub1t«, 




o«o«, 


ST ASAPH «.d BANGOR. By P. B. 


ELY. By B.V. W. D. Swhci 


«G, MA. 




WORCESTER. ByE. F. St 




MBBS,1.A., F.S.A.lStot.). 


U.,ifpr 


M ».« aimi 


Stria. N\rm ready. 



ST. MARTIN'S 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Chables Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINoTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 



' The volumes 4re handy in vtK^ moduiH i 
tdioUrlf spirit. The hlalory of caihedr^ and cil 
br A d««nijtivfi luivcy dfihe buildine in ail Iea de 
saxfted, and ih>^ sene^ biJs fiur to bccant an 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
2lf8 Pages. 3S00 Illustrations. 



PRICES: 

Clolh, I/. III. bd.; hair calf, 2/. 21.; half tussia, il. 51.! full c 
3I. Si.; full lussia, il. iw.; half motoeeo, with Patent Martial Inda 
2/. Si. ; full calf, with Margioal Index, ll. lis. Also Inund in 2 TOlt 
doth, I/. 141. 1 half calf, 2/. I2J. 1 half russia, 2/. iSi. ; lull calf, 3/. 3^ 
fuU niisia. 3/. 15/. 

The AppemSices comptiae a Pronouncing Gaielleer of the Wort 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latiti, and English Proper Namef 
3 Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Biief History of ihe 
English Language, a Dictlonaty of Foreign (Quotations, Words, Phisseq 
Proverbs, Src, a Bit^jraphicaJ Dictionary wilh lO.ooo names, &c, &c 



be found 10 be the b. 

not know of any wot^ 

similar in siie and price which can approach II iu compleienesa of a vocabm 

lary, variety of information, and general uselulness,' — Guardian. 

' The most comprehensive and the moil useful □( Its kind.' 

Natiimxtl Obsa 
I of business, e 



phrase,' -5/. James's Gawltt. 

pTOSfecluses, with SpidmtH Pa^t', on ApplkaiiiiH. 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLBTB EDITIONi 



L 



LONDON : GEORGE BtlX fef ?>CiSS., \ORK STREET, 
COGENT GXftSi^SA.\ 
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cop. 2 
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